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INTRODUCTION 


There are several reasons why this book should 
be particularly worthy of the consideration of all citizens 
who desire consciously to face the contingency of war, 
instead of waiting inertly for it to overwhelm them. 

It will be noted that the approach to the subject in these 
pages is primarily historical in a special and interesting 
sense: Two young people of the post-war generation, 
urgently conscious of their own hatred of war, of its effect 
upon our civilisation, examine the efforts of the like- 
minded of the pre-war generation, making the examination 
in the light of experience which that pre-war generation 
could not possess. 

They are well equipped for such a task, in part because 
certain special circumstances have given them a close 
contact with pre-war pacifists, a fact which makes their 
history of the war-resisting efforts of the previous generation 
an intimate and exact one. 

Another characteristic of these pages is to be noted : The 
authors are concerned much less to state a conviction, to 
assert their own feelings about war, than to explain and 
uncover the motives and forces which lead to it. There is 
throughout an acceptance of the truth, sometimes ignored 
by pacifists, that war comes much less from consciously evil 
intention than from good intentions which mis-carry ; that 
our problem is much less to turn bad motives into good 
ones, than to understand the errors by which even good 
motives can become part of the forces making for war. In 
other words, the emphasis is upon intellectual discernment 
in the largest sense of the term. The effort throughout has 
been, not to intensify an emotion, but to clarify under- 
standing. 

Perhaps this is the quality most of all needed in the peace 
efforts of our day. The outstanding paradox of the present 
situation in the world is roughly that everybody wants peace 
and everybody seems to be drifting to war. A great church- 
man explained the paradox the other day by saying that, 
while everybody wanted peace, everybody wanted things 
which were incompatible with peace. If he had added 
“ without knowing that they are incompatible ” he would 
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probably have got nearer to the heart of the matter. For 
that is the essence of the difficulty. We pursue certain 
policies, the purpose of which may quite sincerely be peace, 
but the result of which must inevitably be war. 

The most commonly pursued of all policies, the most 
universally accepted of all methods of avoiding war, the 
most ancient of the adages respecting peace, illustrates the 
truth. “To be sure of peace, let us be stronger than any 
who might attack us.” The advocates of this policy arc 
usually quite sincere in their desire for peace. Yet plainly 
the method could only work if each could be stronger than 
the other. And if those who urge it do not see the arith- 
metical absurdity, still less do they see the denial of right 
involved, the denial to the weaker party of that right of 
defence by superior power which the stronger claims. 

The fact that there is this denial of right will not be 
brought home merely by intensifying the feeling for right. 
Emotion will tell us to do right, but not what is right. The 
intellectual confusions which make it possible for those who 
desire to do right to go on doing wrong, must be cleared up. 

The emotion which most needs to be developed in this 
debate is a sense of the moral obligation to be intelligent, 
to understand those who do not agree with us; to under- 
stand what leads them to put so much moral passion 
behind an attitude which to us seems so clearly wrong. If 
that sort of emotion had on both sides dominated the dis- 
cussions of conscientious objection to war, we should now 
be nearer to a solution of this most vital of all human 
problems. 

It is the most vital not because of the suffering involved 
upon the battlefield, not because of the destruction of 
treasure (the material destruction of war is rapidly re- 
paired), nor because of the de^truction of life (the motor- 
car in America has killed more Americans than did the 
Great War), but because the fallacies and passions which 
provoke war and which war intensifies produce an unwork- 
able society ; and, if unchecked, can only end by making 
free civilisation impossible. 

It is largely because the necessary conditions of successful 
approach to this subject have been observed in this book 
that I urge its perusal. 


Norman Anoell 



CHAPTER I 


THE SCOPE OF THIS BOOK 

§i 

For the first time in history a majority of civilised 
human beings are conscious of the disastrousness of 
world-war. Not only do they live in the shadow of a 
war so destructive to the fabric of human organisation 
that it is still agitating, impoverishing, and menacing 
a world of potential happiness and plenty, they are 
aware, also, that war in the future can only entail a 
worse, and perhaps a fatal, havoc. They may not have 
grasped the full significance of these facts. But they 
can see their ugly quality. It is not the state of popular 
opinion that has baulked us of disarmament and 
security in the post-war world. 

The Governments of most of the Great Powers have 
also declared their attachment to the cause of peace. 
Their policies have not yet brought peace very near. 
But we may believe them to be mainly sincere, since 
they know that fresh European warfare spells quite 
unthinkable disaster for both conqueror and conquered 
alike. It will be a badly frightened statesman who 
first finds that spectre at his door. 

The case is much the same with the big business 
and financial men. However it may pay them (and 
it may pay them well enough for a time) to make 
profits out of the sort of policies that in the end will 
lead to world war, the backwash of that war, if it 
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should come, will cany the ground from under their 
feet, and them and all their profits with it. That has 
not been so in the past. But the money that was made 
in the last war was not too good an investment in the 
end; and the post-war slump, with its inflations, its 
bankruptcies, its shattered confidence, and strangled 
trade and vanished profits, has been the first great 
object lesson in the net unprofitableness of modern 
European war. If war-scares pay some people for 
some time, war itself— modern war on the European 
scale — with the break-up of social orders and economic 
and credit systems which it must entail, can be said, 
on a long enough view, to pay no one; not even a 
manufacturer of armaments, or a dictator. 

Simultaneously with these considerations, we have, 
within seventeen years of the Great War, to face an 
international situation of supreme gravity, a colonial 
war in progress, and a threat of final catastrophe 
that cannot be ignored. It is true that the chances of 
world order in the fairly near future may not be so 
bad as the immediate situation suggests. It is not 
surprising that the collective peace system has had 
previous failures ; it is the more significant that it has 
survived those failures, because so many statesmen 
are aware that they cannot afford to do without it. 
The really remarkable fact about the disarmament 
discussions was the nearness with which they once or 
twice came to a useful first agreement. There has 
been a successive missing of opportunities, a failure of 
men rather than of principles. It was perhaps opti- 
mistic to hope that their first efforts to put world 
security in the place of international irresponsibility 
would be purposeful enough to achieve any sort of 
certainty. What is important is that the logic of events 
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compelled them to make those efforts, and will compel 
them to renew them sooner or later if from faint-heart- 
edness or duplicity they fail again. 

But that such a failure means exposing us mean- 
while to the danger of a new and fatal European war 
is also true. It is still one of the platitudes of present- 
day politics that the great inconclusive will to peace 
of the average man persists and grows, as recent events 
so emphasise. Men must build their lives upon some 
foundation of security; war brings disaster to most 
human effort. Whether we view ourselves as business 
men, as family men, as educationists, as reformers, 
as scientists, as administrators, or as artists, if we have 
a conscious purpose in our lives, that purpose hangs 
on the averting of a second world-war. But that we 
have not yet been able to avoid the sort of policies 
out of which war comes about; that we are able to 
go on competing for outlets, rather than agree upon 
their equitable apportionment; to intensify rather 
than to modify national rivalries ; that in desiring peace 
we yet dare not forgo the preparation of the weapons 
of war — these things have never been more evident 
than to-day. We have not willed war; but because 
we have not grasped in time the basic requirements 
of a workable peace policy; because we have empha- 
sised and extended the familiar features of a rigid 
and distrustful nationalism, in an age demanding, 
above all, the modification of national irresponsibility 
and the acceptance of international solutions to inter- 
national problems; because, despite moments of un- 
easy premonition and realisation, we would not 
wholly abandon an approach to foreign policy whose 
final implication is all too fatally war, we have failed 
to create a world at peace. It is not necessary to arouse 
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the complex controversy upon the causes of war to 
know that, if certain manifestations of the present 
phase of nationalism cannot be checked in time. 
Europe stands a good chance of reverting to her pre- 
war state; with the added intensity of modem warfare 
to lend a final despair to that drift into ruin. The League 
of Nations system, to which, for good or ill, the future 
peace of Europe was entrusted at the liquidation of 
the war to end war, is in real danger; the whole effort 
to secure peace by international co-operation is seen 
to be in the balance. 

We are, then, in a position to-day in which there 
is at once more cause to get rid of war than at any 
earlier period of history ; and a more war-like inter- 
national situation than any since 1918. It is a position 
to which the present authors, in common with in- 
numerable other people, have had their attention 
very forcibly drawn of late. It has become impossible 
to dismiss it as the business only of experts. The naore 
urgent it becomes, the more clearly it seems to them 
to be the concern and duty of every sensible individual 
to try to keep his head, to think over the complexities 
for himself, and to seek that minimum of knowledge 
and technical information and historical background 
without which he cannot perhaps regard himself as 
very realistically or usefully a pacifist. Is there anything, 
they have asked, that the man in the street can do 
to help in stamping out this hideous anachronism, this 
grotesque and scarcely credible nightmare. War ? 

§2 

There is, of course, an immense variety of answers 
with which it is customary to meet such questions; 
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answers which range from “Join the Navy League” 
to “Join the Communist Party.” Even these extreme 
doctrines have certain arguments to advance which 
it will not help the pacifist to ignore. But to join this, 
and to vote for that, and to press for the other, is not 
a very reassuring answer for the anxious man in the 
street. While he must decide with all realism what to 
vote for, he is also asking if there is any step for him 
to take which could give more immediate eflFect to 
his wish to have no more of war. That wish has in 
some cases taken the form of a determination never 
to fight again, nor do anything to help in any future 
war. There is a certain growing tendency to take up 
this position as an immediate and personal method of 
war-prevention. We shall try in this book to see if it 
is a realistic method, if it appears likely to work; 
and, if so, in what form it can best be carried out. 

Before examining the present position, we shall 
consider in some detziil the history of Conscientious 
Objection in the last war. It is in some ways a very 
inspiring and remarkable history, and we believe that 
the younger generation of to-day may find it of 
considerable interest. But it may also be found illumi- 
nating to our present purpose. It will lend a back- 
ground of previous experience against which the 
theory of war-resistance may be seen to some extent 
in relief. It will teach us something of the intricacy 
of the problems which arise when war-resistance is 
put into practice. It will perhaps show us the secret 
of the very real victory of the C.O.s, as well as the 
severe limits within which that victory was kept by 
the essentially different conditions of the time — 
conditions far more unfavourable than the war* 
resister of to-day might expect to find. 



CHAPTER II 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

§ I 

Xo TURN FROM the Still predominantly anti-war 
ideology of our own period to the histories and docu- 
ments of the pre-war years is to the young man or 
woman of to-day a very arresting experience. It is a 
different world of which he reads — a world that strikes 
him as almost nearer to the feudal landscape than to 
that of his own age. It is not that he fails to realise the 
persistence or resurgence at the present time of some of 
its most characteristic, dangerous, and influential ten- 
dencies. But in the attitude of its rulers, its statesmen, 
its journalists, in the face of those tendencies, he dis- 
covers an extremely significant contrast. To talk of 
pooled security or of a collective system for the establish- 
ing of international justice would to them have been 
the language of a wildly Utopian sentimentalist. It 
would have suggested an unthinkable interference with 
the divine rights of States and monarchs ; it would have 
implied a conception of international relationships of 
quite unheard of novelty. It would have involved the 
recognition of a principle to which the nations would 
not have dreamt of acceding before the war — the prin- 
ciple of a law between States, to whose obligations their 
sovereign independence might in all honour submit. 

That principle has been accepted to-day. It is for the 
first time in history an illegal act to make war as an 
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instrument of national policy. We have not yet clearly 
decided whether to pay the price, in terms of mutual 
assistance and the collective maintenance of justice and 
security, of upholding the writ of the new international 
law. We arc probably^ upon the brink of that momen- 
tous decision. If we fall short of it, the world will almost 
certainly slip back into the pre-war state of anarchy. 
But that we should in the Kellogg Pact have rejected 
explicitly the theory of that anarchy is in itself so 
categorical an advance upon the conditions of 1914 zis 
to transform the whole position of the pacifist and the 
war-resister. Their case is beyond comparison the 
stronger for that official excommunication of war. And, 
moreover, public opinion is prepared to be sympathetic 
to them in an unprecedented degree. It is not only 
deeply concerned on the question of war and peace, it 
follows all the details of the search for peace. Locarno ; 
the Kellogg Pact; the Pacts of Non- Aggression; the ups 
and downs of the Disarmament Conference ; the entry 
of Soviet Russia into the League and the increasing 
co-operation of America ; Manchuria, and now Abys- 
sinia — all these developments have been widely, not to 
say hotly, discussed ; they have formed big news in the 
eyes of editors of the popular Press ; the ordinary man 
has thought about them, however inadequately, and 
he has formed some judgment, however incomplete, 
upon the various specifics for preventing war that arc 
offered him from this side or that. He is knowledgeable 
upon the machinery of war and peace at least in a sense 
unheard of before the Great War. 

Italy was condemned before the world because she 
chose to break her specific obligations to the new inter- 
national law. That could not have happened before the 
^ December 1935. 
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war — she would have been considered within her “ legal ” 
rights; nor would it have been easy to condemn her 
upon general grounds of morality in an age whose- 
practice conformed so unequivocally to the same mode 
of conduct. There is no appeal to the principle of a law 
between States until the principle of internationad 
anarchy has been disavowed. There was no such 
appeal in 1914. 


§2 

It is especially illuminating to acquaint oneself, in 
rough outline, at once with the general causes of the 
Great War, and with the almost haphazard occasion of 
its arrival. It becomes clear that it was in one sense an 
avoidable war — ^that it would not even have been diffi- 
cult for the statesmen to avoid it, if it had not also been 
true that, under the system of international relations to 
which we may most conveniently allude as the Secret 
Diplomacy and the Balance of Power, it was very nearly 
inevitable for those statesmen to have failed to do so. 
The objectives of the pre-war age were sought by 
policies as unashamedly irresponsible as the technique 
of their diplomacy was secret. At almost any moment 
the public might hear of a war narrowly averted ; and 
it presently leamt, with as little warning, of a war that 
could not be averted. 

The quarrel between Serbia and Austria, which was 
the occasion of the world crisis of 1914, was not an 
unmendable quarrel in itself. Because Germany had 
promised the support of her immense strength to the 
proceedings of her ambitious ally Austria, because the 
Government of Austria had received a virtual carte 
blanche from the Government of Germany, the Austrian 
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side of that quarrel was conducted with an arrogance 
and provocativeness which made the intervention of 
Russia in support of Serbia a certainty. The Austrian 
ultimatum to Serbia included a number of demands 
whose justice was conceded not merely by England, 
but by Russia also. It contained others which could 
only have entailed the surrender by Serbia of her 
national independence, and the acquiescence of Russia 
in the subordination of her protegee to Austrian control. 
The reply of Serbia, with Russia at her back, was none 
the less conciliatory, even submissive. The conversations 
of the Russian Foreign Minister with the Austrian 
Ambassador to Russia produced a virtual agreement 
upon the conditions of a settlement. The repudiation of 
those conversations by Austria, and her bombardment 
of Belgrade in defiance of the certain resentment of 
Russia, might have been thought to place the dispute 
finally beneath the writ of force. But, to the sound of 
that bombardment, a much sobered Germany warned 
Austria to mind her steps; Austrian arrogance ebbed 
in proportion, her diplomatic contact with Russia was 
at once resumed, and the major points at issue once 
more brought to the verge of agreement. The Austro- 
Serbian quarrel was not merely mendable, it was very 
nearly mended at the moment of the catastrophe to 
which it gave rise. 

That, in brief, is the first half of the story. The second 
may be outlined more briefly still. Some few hours 
before the virtual success of the Russian and Austrian 
representatives in removing the occasion of the Great 
War, the military element took control. The army chiefs 
of Russia first began the mobilisation of the Russian 
forces, and then cajoled and frightened the Tsar into an 
official authorisation of their action by pointing to the 

Bw 
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alarming concentration of Austrian forces in the direc- 
tion of the Russian frontier. The military chiefs of 
Germany could now use the Russian mobilisation to 
persuade an almost equally hesitant Kaiser (if we can 
accept the available evidence) to present his impossible 
ultimatum to Russia. On the next day, Russia was at 
war with Germany. The half-concealed alliances of the 
Balance of Power ensured that Europe should follow 
suit.^ 

It is, of course, a commonplace that the Serbian 
dispute was not the cause of the war but merely its 
occasion. It is customary to speak of it as the spark 
which fired the train. But it almost would be more 
accurate to talk of the spontaneous combustion of a 
hopelessly inflammable continent. 

It is just possible that with better luck the two armed 
camps of Europe might, even so, have continued to 
keep the uneasy peace. In spite of the clash of races and 
of ambitions in the Balkans, in spite of certain colonial 
rivalries, in spite of Alsace-Lorraine, the affairs of 
Europe were nearer to an amicable solution in 1914 
than they had been since the beginnings of the Anglo- 
French entente in 1904. Not only had that entente been 
working most satisfactorily from the diplomatist’s point 
of view, but Anglo-German relations had lately under- 
gone a very rapid improvement. As late as 1911, 


1 France was known to be the ally of Russia, though the details of 
that alliance were not known. England in the end proved to have been 
committed by a series of half-unconscious developments to the support 
in arms of France, even before the violation of Belman neutrality 
occurred to simplify the issue. If England’s decision had been made and 
clearly announced beforehand, it is possible that Germany would have 
avoided attacking France through Belgium, or even at all, though it is 
to be remembered that France was already involved by her alliance in 
the German-Russian quarrel. If the mobilisation and ultimatum stage 
could have been postponed for a day or so longer, yet another European 
war might conceivably have been averted for a time. 
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England had intervened on behalf of France in the 
Moroccan dispute of Agadir, and that intervention had 
accentuated the ill feeling of Germany for England. But 
it was followed by a series of successful negotiations 
which by 1914 had removed from dispute the complex 
issues of the Near East, and of the African colonies, and 
brought a most cordial relationship in their train. In 
1913 Germany and England were acting together with 
mutual confidence in averting an outbreak of hostilities 
between Russia and Austria over the tangle of the two 
Balkan wars. In the words of Mr. Lloyd George, spoken 
in November of 1914: “ When this war broke out, we 
were on better terms with Germany than we had been 
for fifteen years. There was not a man in the Cabinet 
who thought that war with Germany was a possibility 
under the present conditions.” 

That it was, nevertheless, to become not merely a 
possibility, but an actuality was due to two decisive 
factors. The first was the ceaseless competition in arma- 
ments, and the strength which it gave to the military 
element working deliberately for war, in Europe, and 
especially in Austria, Germany, and Russia. The time 
was almost bound to come when, during a condition of 
international tension, the natural fear of being fore- 
stalled in arms could be exploited until one or other 
Government slipped over the edge into a premature 
mobilisation — as Russia did, in fact, on July 31st of 
1914. That fear must then become so acute in the 
councils of the rival Governments as to lead almost 
automatically to warfare. Here is the first clear lesson 
of the 1914 crisis — a lesson that may have been per- 
ceived but has certainly not been acted on in the new 
race in present-day armaments. 

The second factor was the existence of what had 
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become for all practical purposes an unavowed military 
alliance of England with France. In secret, and without 
the knowledge of the country or even of some of its 
Ministers, the Foreign OflSce had, it seemed, committed 
England to play an integral part in the incalculable 
alliances of the Continent. Finally the Foreign Office 
itself does not appear to have realised until too late 
quite how unambiguously it could be held to have com- 
mitted us, in French eyes. This point is not an uncon- 
troversial one, and the precise facts continue to be 
disputed. The subsequent invasion of Belgium decided 
England’s final choice of policy, as all the world knows. 
But there is obviously a lesson to be learnt here, too, 
upon the disadvantages of the secret diplomacy. 

§3 

In England, the man in the street never fully realised 
the coming danger of war. There had been no war that 
menaced English soil since Napoleon the First. The 
Crimean War and the Boer War had for such a man 
more the nature of expeditions to foreign parts. His 
country’s safety was never at stake, nor his patriotic 
instincts very deeply involved; he could even debate 
the rightness of his country’s cause. He remained a 
stranger to the worst passions and mischiefs of a 
desperate national struggle. Neither the menace of war 
nor the murderousness of its more modern forms were 
realities in his experience of life. It was one of the 
triumphs of the secret diplomacy that it concealed the 
fatal network of its intrigues from the vast majority of 
human beings. To the diplomatist, war was inherent to 
the system in which his part was played; he mostly 
thought that its occurrence could be avoided, while 
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constantly using the concealed or open threat of it to 
seek his ends. But to the citizen, there was always an 
illusion of remoteness and secondary importance about 
the diplomatic manoeuvres. 

Since he was kept in the dark upon the realities of 
international relationships, and had no experience of 
internecine European warfare, it was not unnatural for 
the common citizen to succumb to nationalist fantasies 
of an unrealistic nature. It was the time of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain and the new Liberal Imperialism. There 
was much dwelling upon the greatness and strength of 
England, and more thought of the pride and glory of 
the British Nav)^ than of its possibilities in terms of 
human suffering and destruction. In 1906 the first 
Dreadnought was launched. Since English naval 
superiority was at the time quite unchallengeable, at 
a ratio of about 2:1 as regards both quality and 
quantity,^ that step was regarded, and especially by 
Germany, as a provocative one, rendering necessary 
an answer in kind.* In the Mulliner scare of 1908, the 
English public was persuaded to announce that we want 
eight, and we won’t wait. The arrival of the new Dread- 
noughts strengthened the Kaiser in his perennial efforts 
for higher Naval Estimates in the Reichstag, and, much 
more serious, lent added weight to the doctrines so 
assiduously inculcated by a German professorial and 
teaching class almost wholly associated with, or sub- 
ordinated to, the military aristocracy. It was an age 
of hypothetical national oppositions, of high jingo 

1 Compare Mr. Lloyd George’s fVar Memoirs^ Vol. I, pp. 8-9. 

* It is only fair to add that the British Admiralty took this step in the 
fear of being forestalled in it if it did not. Since it involved the virtual 
obsolescence of all existing fleets, we may be sure that it would not have 
been taken if it had not seemed profoundly necessary upon the premises 
of that time. The worse, then, for those premises I If we insist upon 
reverting to them to*day, we, too, shall reap a like harvest. 
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sentiment, and of faith in force and arms, rendered the 
more dangerous by an almost universal ignorance of 
the veiled, but far from hypothetical, oppositions of the 
Foreign Offices, and by a current feeling among most 
thinking people that, in Europe at lezist, civilisation had 
advanced to a stage at which war would never again 
be allowed to come about. 

§4 

Even so rough a survey as has been attempted here 
would not be complete without a mention of two 
remarkable books indicative of an acuter line of 
thought. The Great Illusion is perhaps the only book of 
its kind to have survived the verdict of events with so 
small a modification. To read it to-day, one cannot 
easily believe that it was written before the war. Sir 
Norman Angell need have made no apology in the 
preface to his 1933 edition for the republishing of a 
pre-war political pamphlet. It is all too valuable and 
relevant to our present problems and endeavours. It 
was the first great popular attempt to expose the 
danger and futility of those plausible policies whose 
outcome must in the end be war. But even in this pro- 
phetic masterpiece — and we wish especially to empha- 
sise its exceptional character — it was supposed that with 
sufficient common sense, and an acceptance by those in 
responsible positions of its unanswerable proposition 
that war does not pay, the world could be safely trusted 
to remain at peace — without possessing the institutions 
of peace. That is the only ground upon which Sir 
Norman Angell has been able to advance, in his 1933 
edition, upon the case which he first presented in 1908. 

Chapter II of The Great Illusion is entirely devoted to 
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some twenty typical quotations selected from various 
sources to illustrate the almost universal supposition 
that war was naturzil, was a proper part of international 
dealings — and paid. That supposition is mercilessly 
exposed in the course of the succeeding chapters. But 
it was the juxtaposition of this hitherto unchallenged 
acceptance of the idea of warfare, with the belief, 
common even among intelligent people, that war be- 
tween the Great Powers, having been unknown in 
Europe for forty years, would never really come — it was 
this unreconciled confusion of thought that formed so 
perilous an element in the ideology of the time. 

The War of Steel and Gold, by H. N. Brailsford, might 
well have shared the influence and reputation of The 
Great Illusion but for the distracting events of the 
summer of its date of publication — May 1914. It has 
been for the present authors especially valuable in 
building up the picture of the pre-war scene in relation 
to the causes and circumstances of the war. Upon the 
Balance of Power and its precarious equilibriums, upon 
the hard facts of “ Real Politics ” and the “ dry war- 
fare of steel and gold,” the constant clash of trade 
interests in the diplomatic schemings of the Great 
Powers, upon the distortion and tendentious suppres- 
sion of news in the popular newspapers and the part 
which that distortion played, for example, in bringing 
about the Boer War, upon the lack of all effective 
control of the personal policies of the Foreign Office 
and the sinister workings of the secret diplomacy, it is 
uniformly able and illuminating. We can only draw 
attention here to one or two of its conclusions. 

“ Too often a show and form of peace has been 
preserved only because one party to the quarrel was 
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acutely aware of its unpreparedness for war. . . . The 
play of alliances has powerfully reinforced the argu- 
ment from prudence. . . . Modem warfare has indeed 
long since entered on the phase of scientific prevision 
and calculation. Potential adversaries can keep few 
secrets from each other. . . . The more elaborate the 
organisation, the more superfluous is an actual trial 
of strength. For the old recurrent wars of flesh and 
blood there has been substituted a continuous war of 
steel and gold. It never pauses even in time of peace. 
Behind every acute diplomatic discussion there goes 
on a calculation with maps and balance sheets and 
statistics. . . . The old world fought; the modern 
world counts. But there are always unknown factors 
in the problem. Where is the expert who does not 
cherish some fond illusion about the superiority of 
a gun, a rifle or a ship ? . . . The adoption of the 
group system in Europe has, in short, brought 
diplomatists no nearer the ideal of stability.” 

Mr. Brailsford felt able, none the less, to pen the 
following extension of the Norman Angell thesis, and 
the soundness of his reasoning is not to be questioned. 
It was for reasons of military rivalry, and of a sudden, 
though predictable, panic, rather than of the avowed 
conflict of national interest, whether territorial or 
economic, that the situation did, as a matter of history, 
pass from the menace of war to war itself. 

“ Wealth in the days of the wars for a balance of 
power meant primarily land. Wealth in our day is 
primarily the opportunity for peculiarly profitable 
investment. This economic evolution has modified 
most of our social institutions, and with them our 
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diplomacy. Conquest in the old sense of the word 
has become obsolete. A predatory Power does not go 
out with drums and banners to seize estates for its 
feudal aristocracy. It applies pressure, and pressure 
which often involves the possession of fleets and 
armies, to secure concessions for its financiers. . , . 
The instinct to conquer is as sharp and insatiable as 
ever, but it has found a means of conquering beyond 
frontiers. . . . My own belief is that there will be no 
more wars among the six Great Powers. That is an 
instinctive conviction. It is safer to make the modest 
prediction that if war should break out, it will be for 
some stake in Turkey or in China, and that it will end 
without territorial changes in Europe — a geogra- 
phical term from which the Balkans must always be 
excluded.” 

We have considered these two books because they 
represent the conceptions of a particularly thoughtful 
element in the pre-war public; and the only element 
to have given any very critical attention to the looming 
Armageddon. The average intellectual was not greatly 
concerned with that problem. It played a relatively 
small part in the controversies of the day. Not one 
average young I.L.P. or Labour Party man in ten had 
thought very clearly about it, to say nothing of less 
politically conscious citizens. In spite of the war-scares 
which were so marked a feature of the period, and in 
spite of the unparalleled scale upon which the rival 
armaments continued to mount, it was not until the 
alarms and repercussions of the Agadir trouble of 191 1 
that a serious anxiety began to make its appearance. 
Ignorant as they were kept upon the inner course of 
international events, men could yet sense the plain 
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threat of that crisis. Nor could the significance of the 
naval race be altogether missed. A real perplexity and 
fear of war, first to be noticed after the scare of 1908, 
began to sweep up in increasing proportions from 1911 
on. But it did not express itself in any very valuable 
clarification of public opinion. It was like a confused 
and ugly nightmare, upon which men did not let their 
waking thoughts dwell too closely, and, with the easing 
of Anglo-German differences which followed the 
alarming events of 1911, that nightmare seemed to be 
fading. It was to Ireland and not to Europe that the 
anxieties of Englishmen were turned in the first half 
of 1914. 


§5 

Against this picture of indifference and illusion we 
must now set two further indications of a contrary 
tendency. One is that tentative approach to the con- 
ception of a genuine Concert of the European Powers 
which found its official reflection in The Hague con- 
ferences: the other, the very serious and prolonged 
discussions of possible means of war-resistance by the 
leaders of the Socialist International Movement. These 
are, perhaps, zilso characteristic of their age, and they 
lend some weight to Mr. Bonar Law’s contention that, 
if war in Europe could have been avoided for another 
ten or fifteen years, it might have been avoided alto- 
gether. It is clear that certain new and valuable forces 
had at least begun to be at work. But how unequal they 
were to diverting the prevailing policies subsequent 
events made apparent. 

The first Hague Peace Conference was summoned by 
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the Tsar Nicholzis II in i8g8. In his message to the 
nations of that date the following remarkable passage 
appears : 

“ The financial charges consequent on increasing 
armaments stiike at public prosperity at its very 
source. The intellectual and physical strength of the 
nations, labour and capital, are for the major part 
diverted from their natural application and unpro- 
ductively expended. Hundreds of millions are devoted 
to acquiring terrible engines of destruction which, 
though to-day regarded as the last word of science, 
are destined to-morrow to lose all value, in conse- 
quence of some fresh discovery in the same field. . . . 
Moreover, in proportion as the armaments of each 
Power increase, so do they less and less fulfil their 
object. ... It appears evident then, that, if this state 
of things were prolonged, it would lead inevitably 
to the very cataclysm which it is desired to avert, 
the very horrors of which make every thinking being 
shudder in advance.” 

The conference established certain principles of great 
importance ; historically it was an event of outstanding 
significance. The first Permanent Arbitration Court, 
the outcome of a new but growing habit among Govern- 
ments, was established, with the embryonic foundations 
of the first code of international law. The scope of the 
Court was extended at the second Hague Conference 
of 1907. It proved able to dispose of national disputes 
of the acuteness of the “ Alabama ” case and the case 
of the Newfoundland fisheries. But the crucial problem 
— the problem of war and peace — these conferences 
only indirecdy touched. A resounding resolution upon 
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the subject of disarmament deceived no one. No power 
was ready to initiate any practical scheme, and the 
German delegation was opposed in principle. The 
Kaiser was always very intolerant of any suggestion for 
an agreed limitation of armaments or a slackening of 
the speed of naval construction.^ Nothing effective 
could be achieved in the face of so rigid a conception 
of sovereign independence. 

The attitude to war of the Second Socialist Inter- 
national was largely doctrinal in origin. But it did give 
rise to a detailed consideration of the means of war- 
prevention. As early as 1891 the International Congress 
at Brussels was presented with the following resolution 
by the Dutch Socialist leader Nieuwenhuis : 

“ The Congress declares that the Socialists of all 
countries will reply to the proposition of a war by an 
appeal to the people to declare a general strike.” 


That resolution was almost unanimously rejected 
as impracticable. The Congress reaffirmed its Marxian 
view: 

“ The militarism which burdens Europe at this 
moment is the fatal consequence of the permanent 
state of latent or open war imposed on society by 
the rdgime of the exploitation of man by man and the 
class struggle which results from it; only the crea- 
tion of a Socialist society putting an end to the 

^ Mr. Lloyd George has published, in the first volume of his W'ar 
Memoirs, the reports of two conversations with the German Ambassador, 
Count Mettemich, dispatched by the Count to his Imperial master. In 
the margin are a number of very revealing comments in the Kaiser’s 
hand : “ We shall never be dictated to as to how our armaments should 
be constituted ’’ ; “ No country allows itself to be dictated to or admon- 
ished by another country about the size and kind of its armaments 
“ I refuse to discuss the matter ” — and so forth. 
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exploitation of man will put an end to militarism 
and ensure permanent peace. ...” 


The decision was repeated, almost identically, two 
years later at the Congress of Zurich. A report had 
meanwhile been prepared upon the proposal of the 
general strike. It was maintained that the consequence 
of that policy must be to leave the more Socialist 
country at the mercy of the less Socialist, since in the 
former a successful general strike might be expected, 
but in the latter the Government would be able to 
crush the strike and proceed to its aggression unchecked. 
The Cossack would reign over Europe. 

But in the decade which followed, a strong tendency 
set in among responsible Socialist leaders towards the 
revision or reinterpretation of the original analysis of 
Marx and Engels upon many matters of policy and 
tactics. A new strategy of co-operation with existing 
Governments came increasingly to seem desirable. 
The inherent fatalism of the Marxian analysis of war 
was in particular called in question. The idea of the 
general strike made immense strides. By 1907, at the 


1 For example, during the war-scare of 1908, Keir Hardie wrote: 
“ Blatchford and Hyndman seem to have set themselves the task of 
producing that very feeling of inevitableness than which nothing could 
more strengthen the hands of the warmongers on both sides of the 
German Ocean, now known, I believe, as the North Sea. Is that work 
worthy of the traditions of Socialism ? ” Keir Hardie never believed 
in the inevitability of war under the capitalist system. In September 
1914, Kautsky wrote; “There is no economic necessity for the con- 
tinuation of the great competition in armaments after the close of the 
present war. At best such a continuation would serve the interests of 
only a few capitalist groups. On the contrary, capitalist industry is 
threatened by the conflicts between the various Governments. . . . 
Imperialism is digging its own grave. Instead of developing capitalism, 
it has become a means of hindering it. . . . Not all the consequences of 
the present struggle are yet apparent. But from a purely economic 
point of view there is nothing to hinder its resulting in a holy alliance of 
imperialists.” 
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Congress of Stuttgart, nearly half the delegates were in 
its favour, although the orthodox doctrind position 
was reaffirmed in the resolution of the Congress. ^ 

That position was altogether too indefinite for Keir 
Hardie, Jaurfes, Vandervelde, and others, and at 
Copenhagen, in 1910, Keir Hardie for the English and 
Vaillant for the majority of the French Socialists 
proposed the following amendment: 

“ Among the means to be used in order to prevent 
and hinder war, the Congress considers as particu- 
larly efficacious the general strike, especially in the 
industries that supply war and its implements (arms 
and ammunition, transport, etc.), as well as the 
propaganda and popular action in their most active 
forms.” 

The German delegation again resisted these pro- 
posals as impracticable. Their relatively strict view of 
the Marxian system of economic determinism led them 
sincerely to suppose that under the existing regime very 
little could be done to oppose the development of a 
war, unless an opportunity should occur to replace 
that regime by one of Social Democracy. None the 

1 “ Wars . . . will only cease when the capitalist system declines, or 
when the sacrifices in men and money have become so great that the 
people will rise in revolt against them and sweep Capitalism out of 
existence. . . . The International is unable to prescribe one set mode of 
action to the working class. ... If war ever threatens to break out, the 
working classes and their representatives in Parliament in the countries 
affected should, with the assistance of the International Bureau, strive 
to take every step possible in order to avoid the occurrence of war. They 
must use every effort which, in their view, according to the political 
situation and the opposing class interests, will best contribute to the 
maintenance of peace. If, however, despite all efforts, war breaks out, 
then it becomes their primary duty to bring about its conclusion as 
quickly as possible, and thereafter to make the most of the opportunities 
offered by the economic and political crises which arc sure to follow the 
war, in stirring up public opinion and hastening forward the abolition 
of capitalist class rule.” 
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less, the wording of the Copenhagen resolution was 
noticeably less rigid than that of Stuttgart three years 
before.^ 

Hardie and Vaillant withdrew their amendment 
upon an agreement that it should be considered by the 
International Bureau, with a view to action being 
taken at the next Congress. This would not be the 
special Basle Congress of 1912, summoned to consider 
the Bzdkan crisis of that year, but the projected Con- 
gress at Vienna of August 23rd, 1914. That Congress 
was never held. While the great Socialist leaders, 
Hardie, Jaures, Bauer, Vandervelde, and the rest were 
gathering from all over Europe, meeting in preliminary 
discussions, holding great peace-meetings on their 
way, the storm was also gathering. On July 29th the 
International Bureau was hastily summoned to Brussels. 
But even at that moment no one believed that war 
would come before the full resources of diplomacy had 
been explored.® It was merely decided to advance the 

1 “ Wars will cease completely only with the disappearance of the 
capitalist mode of production. The working class, which bears the main 
burden of war and suffers most from its effects, has the greatest interest 
in the prevention of wars. The organised Socialist workers of all countries 
are therefore the only reliable guarantee of universal peace.** 

Its four points for Socialist representatives in Parliaments are also 
interesting : 

“ The constant reiteration of the demand that international arbitra- 
tion be made compulsory in all international disputes; persistent and 
repeated proposals in the direction of ultimate disarmament, and, 
above all, as a first step, the conclusion of a general treaty limiting naval 
armaments and abrogating the right of privateering; the demand for 
the abolition of secret diplomacy and the publication of all existing and 
future agreements between the Governments; the guarantee of the 
indejjendence of all nations and their protection from military attacks 
and violent suppression. The International Socialist Bureau . . . will, 
when the occasion arises, endeavour to bring about united action. In 
case of warlike complications this Congress reaffirms the resolution of 
the Stuttgart Congress.** 

* As late as July 30th there was an article in the Labour Leader which 
contained this sentence ; ** Despite all signs to the contrary, there will, I 
believe, be no war; nothing, at any rate, in the nature of extended 
warfare.** 
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Congress to August gth, and transfer its meeting-place 
to Paris. After holding a monster anti-war meeting to 
the text of “ Guerre 4 la Guerre,” the Bureau dis- 
banded. It did not meet again. Two days later Jaur^s 
was assassinated by a French patriot, who wished to 
prevent him from doing what he had always SJiid he 
would do — Stop his country from going to war. Hardie 
died in 1915. Vandervelde, like Guesde, Sembat, and 
Henderson, entered a war Cabinet. The Socialist 
International was for the time being clean off the map. 

Here again we have allowed ourselves a certain 
amount of detail, partly because of the potential im- 
portance of these Socialist decisions at the time, partly 
for their relevance to the present position. The Inter- 
national was by far the most conscious and realistic 
opponent of war in the pre-war period. But neither 
organised Labour nor the Governments that wished for 
peace had built up the machinery through which peace 
might be preserved, and their efforts to improvise re- 
sistance were alike doomed, for lack of that machinery, 
to yield to the swift rush of events. 

The weapon of the general strike had not been de- 
cided upon and prepared for in 1914. But if the Inter- 
national leaders were cautious in their approach to 
that weapon, it is doubtful in the extreme whether the 
workers with whom its execution would have lain were 
ready to put it into use. The workers, in point of fact, 
like the remainder of the population, were not alive to 
the realities of warfare and the diplomatic rivalries 
which were its actual cause. Up to the very moment of 
the war, they remained pacific almost to a man. When 
war came, they rallied at once behind their respective 
Governments. It was inevitable that they should do so : 
the issues seemed so clear once war had come, and their 
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age had accepted so universally the position of warfare 
in the natural scheme of things. 

There was in England a hopelessly Lilliputian, but 
none the less remarkable, last-moment attempt to get 
the war stopped, organised by Sir Norman Angell and 
a small group of intellectuals from Cambridge, in the 
second week of July 1914. Headquarters were impro- 
vised and cheques began to pour in. Posters were rushed 
up, sandwichmen put on the streets, a whole page 
advertisement sent to the Daily Mail, meetings held in 
halls and in the open. It was an altogether desperate 
affair, but one of which it is not easy to read without 
emotion. The I.L.P., led by Keir Hardie and Ramsay 
MacDonald, remained anti-war to the end, but the 
Labour Party, with the bulk of the working-class 
movement, went the other way. At the moment of 
the declaration of war, the coimtry stood with the 
Government. 


Cw 



CHAPTER in 


THE PACIFISTS GET TOGETHER 

§ I 

We HAVE ALTOGETHER FAILED in this skctch 
of pre-war thought and circumstance if we have not 
conveyed a sense of inconsistency, of incomprehension 
and drift in regard to the possibility of war. The posi- 
tion of a pacifist, when war came, was bewildering and 
equivocal. He had no clearer a realisation than his 
fellow-citizens what war would mean, although his 
instincts convinced him that it was a crime. There was 
no machinery for a peaceful solution, no accepted 
principle of international peace upon which he could 
centre his case. France was in danger, and it seemed 
that we were committed to her support ; Belgium was 
invaded, and we had an unmistakable obligation to 
defend her neutrality. It was not merely that, because 
of the unexpectedness with which the crisis had come 
upon him, the pacifist was confused and could not see 
his way; there could be no simple way once the war 
had started. The course of events was no longer under 
control. German militarism was on the march, at last, 
and England was in arms against her, to fight that 
militarism until it was smashed. An instinct so strong, 
so genuinely altruistic, and, in the circumstances, so 
very conceivably right, could only be countered from 
a rare and powerful conviction of the folly and evil of 
war in all circumstances whatsoever, and, even so, that 
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conviction gave no answer to the question : What can 
England do now but fight it out ? 

Nevertheless, the outbreak of war found in Great 
Britain some thousands of men of military age, to 
whom it seemed certain that they could never take 
part in the destruction of human beings. The causes of 
their decision were complicated, personal, and various. 
Their conception of social values, their outlook on 
politics, the form of their moral or religious impulse, 
differed widely. They were not in touch with each 
other, nor was there much that they could do if they 
had been. Like most other Englishmen at the time, 
they believed that the war would be over in four 
months. Presently it became evident that this estimate 
would not do. The nation braced itself for a longer 
struggle. Voluntary recruiting began to be organised 
upon a vast scale, and pacifists began to be active in 
urging that peace must be restored at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, and that no opportunity must be missed 
for opening negotiations with the enemy. Their propa- 
ganda was unpopular, and caused them a growing 
sense of isolation. The Derby Scheme of 1915, by which 
the citizen was pressed to wear an armlet signifying his 
willingness to be called upon when his country needed 
him, was still a matter of voluntary recruiting, but it 
carried a degree of moral pressure which added greatly 
to that isolation. 

Before the end of 1914, it was already seen that the 
attempt to bring about conscription was certain to be 
made and might succeed. On the initiative of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Fenner Brockway, names began to be enrolled 
of men who intended to fight it if it came. So consider- 
able was their number that early in 1915 a national 
organisation was formed, under the title of the 
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No-Conscription Fellowship. It was remarkable for the 
variety of beliefs which it embraced. Full membership 
was open to any man of military age who was opposed 
to the rendering of compulsory service in the war. To 
build up a common policy for so diverse a body was not 
an easy task, but the Fellowship was fortunate in its 
leaders. It found in Clifford Allen a chairmzm of the 
first ability, a courageous and inspiring leader who was 
also patient and sensitive to every shade of belief, with 
a tadent for organisation and for the co-ordination of 
heterogeneous elements. Fenner Brockway was acting 
chairman during Clifford Allen’s imprisonment, and 
honorary secretary throughout. Edward Grubb, a dis- 
tinguished Quaker of sixty, became treasurer. It was at 
once insisted that the basis of the Fellowship must be 
broad and comprehensive. The committee sat down to 
thrash out their convictions. So sharply defined were 
their view-points, and so closely did they vote upon one 
key issue after another, that they came to be known as 
a committee of sixes and sevens. But the success of their 
campaign hung upon the hard thinking of those first 
days, and their tolerance and honesty were eventually 
rewarded. Common ground was revealed, and a course 
of action was decided upon. 

In the absence of any previously thought-out 
machinery of peace, it was found necessary to build 
upon an abstraction ; the only alternative at that time 
would have been to adopt a class-war basis in the place 
of a pacifist one. That abstraction was the belief in the 
value of the single human personality. It is a principle 
by no means easy to express in clear and concrete terms. 
The pacifist of 1914 did not find it easy. His feeling, 
while strong, was for the most part ill-defined, and its 
precise implications in action only became dear even 
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to himself as events took their course. It became evident 
in the light of later experience that his ready acceptance 
of the principle itself was in part due to his having in 
each case placed upon it his own personal interpreta- 
tion. He had, however, seen in times of peace how the 
evils of poverty and social injustice involve degradation 
and frustration in the lives of men and women. His 
energies had perhaps been aimed at modifying the 
structure of society so that the free growth and welfare 
of the individual might be the first thought of the com- 
munity. But a State at war must turn its back upon that 
goal. It must postpone all thought of social recon- 
struction. It must demand the surrender of the indi- 
vidual conscience. It must sanction untold human 
suffering, and fan the flames of hatred and destruction. 
To such a man, therefore, war, for whatsoever purpose, 
may well seem to mean the reversal of his most sacred 
principles. 

A faith of this nature is too radical to be either 
abandoned or adopted at all easily. It is hardly a matter 
for propaganda or for sudden conversion. The war- 
resisters of 1914 knew, therefore, that they must be a 
minority, and that the war would be carried on without 
them. It might to some extent be possible to rouse the 
public to the futility and horror of warfare, and to join 
forces with others who believed in the essential unity of 
mankind, for the purposes of a propaganda campaign to 
urge an immediate armistice. It could not be possible, 
least of all in the rush and emotion of those early days, 
to create in mankind, at a moment’s notice, their own 
deep sense of the significance of the human per- 
sonality. But the coming of conscription caused a 
wholly altered situation. To undertake to extinguish a 
human personality is an appalling responsibility for the 
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more active types of conscience. But what of the 
responsibility of violating the moral integrity of a 
human personality : of compelling another man to 
kill agaiinst the dictates of his conscience ? 

At the first conference of the No-Conscription 
Fellowship on November 27th, 1915, after searching 
discussion, the following basis of membership was 
adopted : 

“ The No-Conscription Fellowship is an organisa- 
tion of men likely to be called upon to undertake 
military service in the event of conscription, who will 
refuse from conscientious motives to bear arms, be- 
cause they consider human life to be sacred, and 
cannot, therefore, assume the responsibility of in- 
flicting death. They deny the right of Governments to 
say ‘ You shall bear arms,’ and will oppose every 
effort to introduce compulsory military service into 
Great Britain. Should such efforts be successful, they 
will, whatever the consequences may be, obey their 
conscientious convictions rather than the commands 
of Governments.” 

In the autumn of 1915 an additional clause in regard 
to alternative service was added, which stated that : 

“ The members of the Fellowship refuse to engage 
in any employment which necessitates taking the 
military oath. Whilst leaving the decision open to the 
individual judgement of each member, the Fellow- 
ship will support members who conscientiously resist 
compulsory alternatives to military service involving 
a change of occupation.” 

By their conception of “ the sanctity of human life,” 
some pacifists quite simply meant that, since they 
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regarded each human entity as a thing of infinite value 
and significance, they believed the killing of a man to 
be an act which no possible circumstance could justify. 
In their first attempt to analyse the deep instincts of 
repugnance by which they found themselves to be 
moved, perhaps the majority of them had some such 
feeling at the back of their minds. But as the struggle 
progressed it came increasingly to seem that what they 
should perhaps have meant was rather that, in the 
matter of life and death, the one wholly intolerable act 
is to compel a human soul; that the taking or the 
surrendering of life must come only of a free choice 
and a spontaneous belief in the cause for which it is 
demanded; less that human life is sacred in virtue of 
some inherently mystical quality than that human 
personality may not be degraded by compulsion on so 
vital a matter of conscience. It is a cleavage of opinion 
that is still vivid to-day, and, since it is the same prin- 
ciple which divides the pacifist by whom the use of 
force can never be countenanced from the pacifist who 
is prepared to advocate the use of force in the policing 
of a world not yet to be distrained from force, it is a 
distinction of real importance. 

The struggle between the Conscientious Objectors 
and the Government did, therefore, come to hinge 
essentially upon the inviolability of conscience. Perhaps 
its most practical value lay in the fact that, in a time of 
deep stress for the English nation, there were found 
men to cling obdurately to the English tradition of 
liberty of conscience. Most thinking men and women 
may be inclined to agree with Bertrand Russell : 

“ The reason why the State ought to respect the 
claims of conscience, and why the individuzd ought 
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to follow its dictates, is not that conscience cannot 
err. I hope every conscientious objector recognises 
that very many among those who have gone to fight 
have been actuated by conscientious motives to 
exactly the same extent as the most sincere and 
ardent pacifists. It is not because conscience cannot 
err that it must be respected, but because the deter- 
mination to live according to conscience is in itself a 
thing of infinite value. We may be persuaded that the 
man who sees most truly will think it wrong to fight ; 
but the man who thinks it his duty to fight will do 
less harm by fighting than by remaining at home 
against his own judgment. Those who think it right 
to fight, if they recognised the importance of con- 
science, would see that, even if we are mistaken, we 
who think that war is wrong ought not to be urged to 
go against our belief, and punished for not doing so. 
Respect for conscience, both one’s own and that of 
others, is of boundless importance to a community, 
and whoever diminishes it is inflicting fearful dam- 
age. We pacifists are, at the moment, the guardians 
of the principle that every man and woman should 
be free to follow the guidance of his or her own con- 
science. Because the principle is important, and 
because it has been forgotten by the State, it is our 
duty to do everything in our power to secure for it the 
position which it nominally occupied before the 
war ” (Bertrand Russell in The Tribunal, February 
22nd, 1917). 


§2 

At the start of the war, much the clearest and most 
Straightforward position of those who were in opposition 
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to it was that of the Society of Friends, to whom 
resistance to warfare has always been a matter of high 
tradition. It is true that the Quaker could scarcely 
decide so vital a matter upon grounds of tradition alone. 
He had, like any other pacifist, to think it out afresh 
with all the urgency at his command ; but he had the 
advantage of doing so upon a background of the 
earlier decisions of his fiiith. Since the Quaker element 
was also very prominent both in numbers and in 
influence, we shall quote at some length from a pam- 
phlet — Friends and War: a New Statement of the 
Qjuaker Position — which, though it was not issued 
until 1920, contains an able and striking exposition of 
the general standpoint of Quakers at the time of the 
war. 


“ We have even yet hardly begun to comprehend 
in full measure what havoc the theologians made and 
have always made of the Christianity which Christ 
planted in the world, nor do we quite realise how 
profoundly human ideals were altered by the change. 
... It turned the gaze to another world. It made men 
acquiesce in the evils of this one. It cut the nerve of 
practical effort to transform the world here. It 
removed Christ from real leadership. It transferred 
the scene of the Kingdom of God from the world we 
know to one where no conquests are needed. It made 
a compromise Church, with artificial functions and 
tasks, instead of an apostolic dynamic Church bent 
on overcoming the world. 

“ The humanists of the sixteenth century were the 
first to see this clearly and to call vigorous attention 
to it. It appears in the clearest light in the attitude of 
Erasmus, the greatest of the humanists. He makes 
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a sharp revolt from systems of theology and the 
medieval construction of society, and he calls 
Christendom back to the Sermon on the Mount and 
the positive way of life proclaimed in the teaching of 
Jesus. The result of his fresh interpretation of the 
Gospel itself is that he wakes up to the fact that war 
is utterly inconsistent with Christianity, and a dread- 
ful perversion of it. Nobody has seen this more 
vividly than he did. . . . 

“ ‘ Dare you,’ he challenged the priests, ‘ describe 
Christ as a Reconciler, a Prince of Peace, and yet 
palliate or commend war with the same tongue ? 
That in truth is nothing less than to sound 
the trumpet for Christ and Satan at the same 
time. . . . ’ 

“ Early in the nineteenth century appeared a most 
important interpretation of the fundamental basis 
of the Quaker position concerning war — in fact the 
first great arresting interpretation of it to be made. 
This was Jonathan Dymond’s famous monograph 
called An Inquiry into the Accordance of War with the 
Principles of Christianity. . . . Dymond reduces the 
situation to a sharp dilemma; either we must refuse 
to fight or we must abandon Christianity. War and 
Christianity are contradictory ways of life ; they are 
flatly incompatible with each other. One is abso- 
lutely what the other is not. . . . This fundamental 
religious ground remains to-day the primary ground 
of the Quaker refusal to fight. . . . 

“ The interior ground of opposition to war is that 
tribunal in the soul which we call conscience. . . . 
We owe almost everything to the large society of 
which we are an organic part — ‘ almost everything.’ 
But there is one thing we can never surrender, barter, 
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or disobey at the command of an external authority — 
the august voice within us. Conscience is, therefore, 
and remains a fundamental ground for a refusal to 
fight. 

“ There is another fundamental ground of opposi- 
tion to war, namely the sacredness of personality, the 
supreme worth of personal life. The extraordinary 
estimate of the worth of personality, like conscience, 
owes very much of its depth to the influence of the 
New Testament. . . . 

“ Besides all fundamental grounds against war 
which have been here reviewed, there stands out 
now in staggering revelation the obvious fact of its 
madness and sheer insanity. . . . Those who feel the 
essential insanity of modern warfare as calm and 
reflective Friends are apt to do, are irresistibly 
restrained from joining in it. They have reached 
a stage of life in which the primitive pugnacious 
instincts are largely arrested and inhibited by the 
formation of social habits and rational ideals. It has 
become more ‘ natural ’ for them to revolt from 
killing and from the maelstrom of destructive forces 
than to be swept in with the instincts of hate and 
destructive tendencies. They feel about war as Tol- 
stoy said, in his Confessions, that he felt about the 
execution of a man which he had witnessed : ‘ No 
theory of reasonableness can justify this deed, and 
though everybody from the creation of the world has 
held it to be necessary, / know it to be unnecessary and 
bad' . . . 

“ The Christian way of life revealed in the New 
Testament, the voice of conscience revealed in the 
soul, the preciousness of personality revealed by the 
transforming force of love, and the irrationality 
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revealed in modem warfare, either together or singly, 
present grounds which for those who feel them 
make participation in war under any conditions 
impossible.” 

The more orthodox Christian Churches were as a 
whole rzuiged solidly behind the war, although certain 
individuals who were not Friends felt compelled to 
regard it as incompatible with their Christianity. 


§3 

An essentially similar religious position to that of the 
Society of Friends was also taken by many who did not 
call themselves Christians or accept the doctrines of the 
Christian creed. The main body of non-Christian paci- 
fist conviction was derived from men of a Socialist 
faith. 

“ I am a Socialist. I believe in co-operation and 
not competition to the death between individuals 
and nations. I believe in the inherent worth and 
sanctity of every human personality, irrespective of 
the nation to which a man belongs. That is the 
motive power of my desire as a Socialist to take some 
part in building a society in which every man shall 
have a chance of developing that personality. That 
is why I oppose war and militarism, for these depend 
for their existence upon a denial of individual free- 
dom and the sacredness of human life . . .” (Clifford 
Allen at his court martial : The Tribunal, August 31st, 


This creed was later developed in the preface by 
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Clifford Allen to Conscription and Conscience, by J. W. 
Graham. His argument is interesting for its relation to 
“ the sanctity of human life.” 

“ We are becoming aware of a conception of 
society in which industries might be organised and 
developed by all those engaged in them as a form of 
service to the community. ... It is one and the same 
social philosophy which has built the wretched 
structure of poverty and wage-slavery in time of 
peace, and demands the conscription of men’s lives 
in time of war. It is one and the same philosophy 
which denies to the individual the right to be asked 
his opinion in industrial affairs or the right to be 
consulted upon the terrible responsibility of killing 
his neighbour or giving his own life. Make him work, 
make him kill, make him die, but don’t make him 
important. . . . 

“ Amongst the multitude of causes that lead to war 
there always figures this exaltation of the State as an 
entity, distinct from its citizens and claiming the 
right to extend its grandeur at the expense of its indi- 
vidu£d members. Conscription is the system which 
crystallises that philosophy. . . . The resister desires 
a new internationalism, by which States are con- 
ceived of less as embodiments of power and more as 
instruments of social administration. ...” 

There was in addition a small group of resisters 
whose opposition was not based upon the conviction 
that human life is sacred, but upon their hostility to the 
capitalist system. For certain objects they would have 
been perfectly willing to take up arms ; they would not 
do so to help a “ capitalist ” State at war. But they 
were very few in proportion, and, moreover, they were 
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in no doubt what their action should be once con- 
scription became law. For practical purposes they were 
at one with the actual pacifists. 

The manner and outcome of this remarkable con- 
vergence of pacifist opinion may best be illustrated 
from the address by Clifford Allen, President of the No- 
Conscription Fellowship, at the conference held at the 
Memorial Hall, London, to which we referred on p. 38. 
That address contains a very able summary of the 
arguments as they did in fact present themselves at the 
time, and we believe that the reader will prefer us 
to allow them to speak for themselves rather than 
to summarise them from the standpoint of a later 
date. 

“. . . Upon examination we discovered the follow- 
ing objections to conscription. There were firstly the 
groups of people who strongly advocated war, but 
who differed as to whether the best way of carrying 
on war was the voluntary or the conscript system. 
These people also held that the contribution of our 
country to the Allied cause in this war should be a 
contribution of money and munitions. In addition to 
this argument we discovered others that were being 
advanced : arguments that conscription would be the 
gravest possible interference with individual liberty 
in this country of free traditions ; that conscription 
would be a menace of the most serious character to 
the development of our Trade Union Movement; 
that, indeed, the imposition of conscription might be 
construed as the first step towards its inevitable 
conclusion, the domination of the military caste and 
the military spirit in Britain. We examined all those 
views, and, after careful discussion, we unanimously 
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rejected the whole of the first group, which may be 
described as merely military or strategic. So far as 
the second group of opinions was concerned, those 
dealing with the infringement of individual liberty, 
and with the danger to the Trade Union Movement, 
it was immediately apparent that each of us held very 
firmly one or all of those opinions — that, in fact, our 
objection to conscription was intensified just in so far 
as we held vigorously one or all of those views. But 
that was not all. We discovered a fact, which is the 
most important characteristic of our organisation, 
that not only did we individually hold such views as 
I have expressed, but that there was one objection to 
conscription which we shared with intense fervour, 
and that was a belief in the sanctity of human life. 
The members of the No-Conscription Fellowship 
base their fundamental objection to conscription on 
this ground ; that whatever else a State may or may 
not do, whatever infringement of individual liberty a 
State may or may not effect, there is one inter- 
ference with individual judgment that no State in 
the world has any sanction to enforce — that is, 
to tamper with the unfettered free right of every 
man to decide for himself the issue of life and 
death. . . . Upon that we have built up our organ- 
isation. . . . 

“ Those of us who have joined the organisation, 
those of us who have come to this decision, which 
may entail grave results, are young men; and we 
have not come to it without a mental and spiritual 
struggle. We have endeavoured, so far as possible, 
to clear our minds of mere cant and hysterical 
thinking; and hav'ing done that, we have braced 
ourselves to an unqualified decision. ... I believe 
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there is no man amongst us who has any lust for 
martyrdom for martyrdom’s sake ; and it is well that 
those who praise or condemn our determination 
should remember the struggle through which we 
have gone to arrive at it. . . . 

“ I do not know how you view it, but this hope 
sometimes occurs to my mind. If you examine the 
war at the present moment, it is the most wonderful 
instance that I have ever known of a State being 
willing to undertake one achievement at a time. In 
the old days, before the war broke out, many of us 
were urging the national conscience, so that the 
nation might be willing to do one thing at a time. 
Then it was to remove poverty and cheapness from 
national life. We failed. And now what a change is 
to be noted. The hoardings of our streets are covered 
with posters calling upon men to take up national 
service for one purpose. Rich and poor in varying 
degrees are casting in their lives and their money for 
the service of the community ; and why ? — for the 
work of destruction. The decision we must secure, 
the moral that we have got to point to in the future 
is this: that as now the community is reaUsing the 
possibility of one accomplishment at a time, so it 
shall admit this again in the future. But upon the 
next occasion, the objective shall not be the work of 
destruction; the purpose of national service shall 
not be the mere degrading of humanity. Rather, it 
must be that such service in those days may make 
human life as valuable as it is now cheap, and may 
bring into human existence as much joy as there is 
now grief burdening the hearts of men. 

“ Comrades, I want to move, on behalf of the 
National Committee, a resolution re-affirming our 
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intention, and I submit to you that you should stand 
in silence and thus signify your agreement. It is: 

‘ That we, the delegates and members of the 
No-Conscription Fellowship, assembled in National 
Conference, fully conscious of the attempt that may 
be made to impose conscription on this country, 
recognising that such a system must destroy the 
sanctity of human life, betray the free traditions of 
our country and hinder its social and industrial 
emancipation, though realising the grave conse- 
quences to ourselves that may follow our decision, 
hereby solemnly and sincerely re-affirm our intention 
to resist conscription, whatever the penalties may 
be.’ ” 


Dw 



CHAPTER IV 


THE NO-CONSCRIPTION 
FELLOWSHIP 

§ » 

Conscription has always been viewed with 
suspicion in the British Isles. There have been press- 
gangs for the navy. Vagrants and unemployed could 
be put into the army in Queen Anne’s time. But a 
Conscription Act directed impartially against all male 
citizens of fighting age was an event new to British 
history. Even at the outbreak of the war it seemed 
unthinkable to most British people. They did not 
readily accept a system which entailed so drastic an 
interference with the liberty of the individual. No 
proposal for conscription was made in 1914. Hundreds 
of thousands of men were voluntarily offering their 
lives and their services. The Government had no wish 
to damp that ardour. But as the war dragged on month 
after month, and no one could foretell where it would 
end, it became increasingly arguable that, magnificent 
though the flow of recruits had been, far greater 
numbers would be needed before the war could be won. 

In July 1915 National Registration was ordered. The 
Prime Minister (Mr. Asquith) had promised that con- 
scription would not be introduced save by “ general 
consent.” Some suspicion was, however, aroused, and 
a few men refused to register. Conscientious Objectors 
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were advised by their organisations to register in 
compliance with the order, but to add this statement : 

“ Whilst registering as a citizen in conformity with 
the demand of the Government, I cannot conscien- 
tiously take part in military service, in any employ- 
ment necessitating the taking of the military oath, 
nor in the production of materials the object of 
which is the destruction of human life.” 

The first Conscription Bill was the Military Service 
Act (2), introduced by the Prime Minister on January 
5th, 1916. It met with a certain opposition. A vote 
taken by the Trades Union Congress, the National 
Union of Railwaymen, the Miners’ Federation, and a 
number of other industrial organisations, while it was 
under discussion, showed a big majority against its 
acceptance. But the Government’s tactics were not 
without skill. The first Bill included unmarried men 
only, and had, moreover, been delayed until so many 
had enlisted voluntarily as to create a considerable 
body of opinion, among both men and women, by no 
means averse to conscription for those who remained. 
Under the terms of the Bill all unmarried men or 
widowers without children dependent upon them were 
to be deemed to be members of His Majesty’s forces 
and liable for service at any moment, though the death 
sentence was not to be inflicted for a first refusal to obey 
the summons. Applications for exemption were to be 
brought before Local Tribunals composed of from five 
to twenty-five members. An appeal against their verdict 
could be taken to separate Appeal Tribunals, and, lastly, 
if the Appeal Tribunal gave its consent, to a Central 
Tribunal. The Local Tribunals were empowered 
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to grant exemption in various cases, and included 
in them was a “ conscientious objection to the under- 
taking of combatant service.” An amendment moved 
to alter these words to “ conscientious objection to 
military or combatant service ” was rejected. The 
following statement was, however, added : 

“ Any certificate of exemption may be absolute, 
conditional, or temporary, as the authority by whom 
it was granted think best suited to the case, and also, 
in the case of exemption on conscientious grounds, 
may take the form of an exemption from combatant 
service only, or may be conditional on the applicant 
being engaged on some work which in the opinion 
of the Tribunal dealing with the case is of national 
importance.”^ 

This Bill was passed at the end of January 1916, by 
an overwhelming majority of Parliament, in spite of a 
sturdy stand made by a small group of pacifist M.P.s. 
Married men were not called up until June 1916, and 
later still, in January 1918, the age of compulsory 
service was raised to fifty-one years and exemption on 
occupational grounds was discontinued. 

The British Government was the only Government 
during the war to make a real and genuine effort to 
meet the position of men with conscientious objections 
to war, and that it should have been ready to think of 
those men in a time of danger and distress is no small 
tribute to the sincerity of its purpose. It is perhaps a 
peculiarly English fact that Lord Roberts, the prime 

^ An ambiguously worded statement which later caused considerable 
trouble. Could exemption on conscientious grounds be absolute ? Yes, 
as was afterwards made clear : but not before a number of men had 
suffered from the opposite interpretation. 
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advocate of conscription^ for England in pre-war days, 
was able to include the following passage in a speech 
to the House of Lords on July 6th, 1914: 

“ If you penetrate deep enough into human nature 
you will unfailingly reach in each one of us a stratum 
which is impervious to discipline, or any other 
influence from without. The strangest manifestation 
of this truth lies in what men call conscience — an 
innate sense of right and wrong — which neither 
rezison nor man-made laws can affect. ... It is 
useless at such a juncture to invoke the authority of 
the constitution, to raise fine points of law, or to 
threaten pains and penalties. Such things matter 
not one jot when men’s consciences are aroused.” 

It is true that the Conscription Act was so drafted as 
to render the position of the Conscientious Objectors at 
the hands of local officials all too anxious to exceed the 
intentions of the Government one likely to prove im- 
possible. But, once the necessity for conscription had 
been decided upon, it is difficult to see how that con- 
flict could have been avoided. For the objector to 
withdraw his claim to exemption by accepting even an 
offer of non-combatant service in the army was to 
compromise with his conscience and to abandon the 
principle for which he was determined to stand. For 
the Government to admit such claims without qualifica- 
tion was, in effect, to abandon the principle of con- 
scription. It may be juster and better but it is not con- 
scription to allow to each man that form and degree 
of exemption upon which his own conscience insists. 

^ Although in a form lets icverc than that of the conscript armies of 
the Continent, and more akin to a militia. 
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§ 2 

It was not at once clear to the C.O.s what their 
methods should be in meeting the provisions of the new 
Act. It must be remembered how literally they were 
the pioneers of war-resistance. There was no past 
experience from which they could learn, and they knew 
nothing of what lay ahead of them. Their tactics and 
their organisation were built up upon the experience 
through which they were passing, and in the face of a 
constantly changing situation. It was necessary both to 
support the individual C.O.s in their encounters with 
the law and to make as effective a resistance as possible 
to its administration as a whole. No attempt was made 
to recruit C.O.s. A man must decide for himself upon 
so fundamental a question. If it is essential that he 
should not be coerced into taking human life by an 
Act of Conscription, it is also essential that his pacifism 
should have come of the strongest conviction, based on 
the most careful analysis of the promptings of his own 
personality. In the preface to Conscription and Conscience, 
from which we have already quoted, Clifford Allen 
says: 

“ Those of us who advocate international peace 
and disarmament, or desire social and economic 
changes, would not in the ordinary course of events 
choose resistance to the law as the best means of 
promoting those objects. But on this occasion the 
method was not of our choosing. We could not help 
ourselves. By reason of sex and age we chanced to 
find ourselves confronted by certain demands on the 
part of the State, and we were compelled to consider 
our reply with a degree of anxiety and care that may 
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seem unnecessary to those who have not actually been 
potential conscripts. . . . Whether it was good or bad 
as propaganda was not really relevant; we acted a; 
we did because we had to do so.” 

For three days of the closest argument the National 
Committee of the No-Conscription Fellowship met to 
discuss whether a C.O. should not refuse to appear at 
all before the tribunals set up by the Act for the hearing 
of petitions of exemption. Half of the committee, 
headed by the Quaker member, A. Barratt-Brown, was 
of the opinion that for a C.O. to seek exemption was for 
him to plead tor his own skin, and to accept by implica- 
tion the right of the State to give or withhold its 
sanction to the claims of each individual conscience; 
that even to fill in the necessary forms, and to appear at 
the appointed place and hour, was to fall in with the 
regulations and might be regarded as helping to make 
the Act workable. The other half replied that it could 
scarcely prove possible to bring the C.O. rank and file 
to so extreme a view, and that a fatal disunity would 
result; that, moreover, a valuable opportunity of 
making public statements of their position would be 
offered by the tribunal proceedings. Upon a vote being 
taken, six members were found to be of the one view, 
and six of the other. Clifford Allen, as chairman, was 
asked to cast his decision, and upon his personal 
judgment alone the movement committed itself to the 
second policy — that of appearing before the tribunals 
for the purpose of seeking the exemption for which the 
Act provided. 

“ After long discussion the committee has agreed 
that the Fellowship should m^ke the exposure of 
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militarism and the spread of pacifist views its princi- 
pal object, but that it should also endeavour to 
obtain for its members those forms of exemption 
which are acceptable to them. A minority on the 
Committee was opposed to taking any action to 
secure exemption ” {The Tribunal, August 3rd, 1916). 

The majority decision was followed by the minority 
with a loyalty to the end in view that is characteristic 
of the C.O. movement. It will later be seen that the 
propaganda value of the statements made by C.O.s in 
the course of their tribunal proceedings must have been 
very considerable. The public took great, if almost 
wholly hostile, interest in the result of their petitions ; 
the popular Press bristled with indignation, and filled 
columns with verbatim reports of the C.O.’s evidence. 
His case made something of a splash. Instead of going 
quietly to his imprisonment, he was able to draw 
attention to his protest. 


§3 

A further question had now to be considered. The 
C.O.s were at one in claiming freedom of conscience 
upon the issue of life and death. But the State has at all 
times the right, which a C.O. would be the last to 
deny, of interfering in many normal and necessary ways 
with the individual’s liberty of behaviour, and of 
requiring certain actions of him in the interests of the 
whole community. The extent to which the State may 
carry that right in the exceptional circumstances of a 
great and desperate war is a question upon which a 
genuine divergence of opinion was both proper and 
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inevitable. In reaching their decisions the C.O.s found 
that they had fallen roughly into two groups, which 
later became knovra as the Altemativists and the Abso- 
lutists. It is again a tribute to their purposefulness that 
neither group felt it necessary to become independent 
of the other or of the No-Conscription Fellowship. 

Altemativist and Absolutist alike refused to, take the 
military oath or to serve in the war in any capacity, 
least of all in the safety and relative comfort of “ non- 
combatant service in the army.” The Altemativist 
believed no less than the Absolutist that the State has 
not in any circumstances the right either to compel its 
citizens to take the life of others or to enforce the 
sacrifice of their own. That responsibility must rest 
with the individual. But this principle once granted, the 
Altemativist was ready to admit that in times of 
emergency or danger the State must organise its re- 
sources and may rightly prescribe what part each man 
shall play. He was willing, until the return of normal 
times, to take on civilian “ work of national importance ” 
under the instructions of the Government. He was very 
frequently sent to prison, because his tribunal, having 
admitted his genuineness, would only offer him 
“ non-combatant service in the army," although it was 
perfectly well known that he would not accept it. If 
he were fortunate enough to come before a moderate 
tribunal, he might be offered, and be satisfied to 
accept, “ approved civilian work ” as the condition of 
his exemption. 

To an Absolutist, however, the principle of con- 
scription, military or civil, was intolerable under all 
circumstances. He could not admit that it was right to 
conscript a man for wartime service, whether military 
or^non-military, since any service so organised was 
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obviously designed to further the conduct of the war, 
either directly, or indirectly by the releasing of other 
men for active service, and, moreover, condoned the 
evil of conscription by implication. He was far from 
denying that the individual owes a duty to the com- 
munity. He had in some cases spent his life in the 
service of humanity and of his country, and was willing 
enough to continue doing so even during a war which 
he unhesitatingly condemned, so long as he might 
decide freely what that service should be. Very few 
men, however, were allowed to remain at the work on 
which they were engaged. If a man was offered exemp- 
tion it was usually conditional on his undertaking 
“ work of national importance.” When this work was 
civil work the Alternativist would accept it, but the 
Absolutist still felt bound to refuse. 

Nothing other than complete exemption on grounds 
of conscience could satisfy an Absolutist individually, 
but, in addition, his stand without compromise upon 
this principle was probably the most effectual contribu- 
tion which he could have made with the idea of render- 
ing conscription unworkable. 


§4 

When the Conscription Act was first introduced, the 
No-Conscription Fellowship began its long resistance. 
Every stage of the Bill was closely watched, and its 
passage through both Houses was accompanied by an 
untiring condemnation and criticism in detail. On 
April 8th and 9th, 1916, at the height of the war fever, 
a Convention of C.O.s was held in London. The young 
men who met to pledge themselves did not then foresee 
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the severity of their ordeal, but they were well aware of 
the bitter hostility of their countrymen. An angry, 
drunken, dangerous, and deliberately organised crowd 
formed outside the building. The following description 
appeared in the Manchester Guardian: 

“ The No-Conscription Fellowship managed, after 
all, to hold yesterday its protest against the attacks 
on the conscientious objector in perfect peace. If 
the opposition had penetrated into the Friends’ 
Meeting House, a riot would have been certain. . . . 
The two entrances to the place are guarded by 
strong iron gates, through which sympathisers with 
tickets were admitted one at a time. By this strategy 
it was possible to hold without disturbance the most 
formidable anti-compulsionist demonstration Lon- 
don has seen. The crowd outside the gate got tired of 
making a noise and melted. Three sailors — sailors 
can climb anything — shinned over the barriers, but 
went astray in the dark twisting passages of the hall. 
They were taken in hand by peace-loving stewards, 
and there was a friendly argument ending with 
handshakes all round. ...” 

While Clifford Allen was delivering his presidential 
address the noise from outside grew so threatening that it 
was doubtful if he would be allowed to finish it. At the 
end the meeting stood in silence to take the following 
pledge ; 

“ We, representing thousands of men who cannot 
participate in warfare, and are subject to the terms 
of the Military Service Act, unite in comradeship 
with those of our number who are already suffering 
for conscience’s sake in prison in the hands of the 
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military. We appreciate the spirit of sacrifice which 
actuates those who are suffering on the battlefield, 
and in that spirit we renew our determination, 
whatever the penalties awaiting us, to undertake no 
service which for us is wrong. We are confident that 
thus we are advancing the cause of peace and so 
rendering such service to our fellow-men in all 
nations as will contribute to the healing of the 
wounds inflicted by war.” 

A spontaneous outburst of applause followed this 
spirited declaration. The crowd outside was excited 
into redoubled efforts to break through, and its shout- 
ing was mingled with the cheering within. After this it 
was thought wise to abandon applause of the usual 
kind, and when Philip Snowden rose to speak he was 
welcomed with a white sea of waving handkerchiefs. 

After the passing of the Act, the head office supplied 
members of Parliament and others with material for 
speeches and pamphlets concerning the imprisoned 
men and the methods of the tribunals and of the 
military. Letters were written to the Press; petitions 
and deputations were organised and private consulta- 
tions with Ministers arranged. The literature depart- 
ment issued over a million copies of books and leaflets 
and a four-page paper. The Tribunal, was published 
each week. But perhaps the Fellowship was at its most 
useful in the personal help, advice, and support it 
offered to the men themselves, most of whom were 
young and quite inexperienced in making public state- 
ments of their ideas. They would have been much 
worse equipped to face their hostile cross-examinations 
without its counsel and sympathy and the information 
it could give them upon all points of military law, prison 
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regulations, and the working of the various Government 
schemes. 

The records department followed the movements of 
every C.O. known to headquarters. Details of his case, 
his present whereabouts, any abnormal ill-treatment or 
outstanding event, were recorded in a system of card- 
indices, kept in duplicate, as a matter of routine, owing 
to the probability of raids. Inside their gaols the im- 
prisoned men invented a number of ingenious ways of 
communicating with each other, and the visitation 
department of the No-Conscription Fellowship always 
contrived to keep them in close contact with head- 
quarters. Bad treatment of an individual was quickly 
reported, while the plans and decisions of the committee 
seemed to have no difficulty in finding their way into 
the prison cells. The G.O.s had cause to be proud of 
the perfection of their highly illegal intelligence de- 
partment, to which it was not unknown for the Govern- 
ment itself to resort when at a loss for some point of 
information. 

The Tribunal formed an indispensable link between 
headquarters and resisters. In its four small pages the 
continual problems of expediency and of principle were 
hammered out until a common policy was reached. 
Tribunal proceedings and cases of brutality in the 
military camps received publicity. On the front page 
a campaign was carried on, week by week, for an imme- 
diate armistice leading to a lasting and constructive 
peace. The Government did its best to stop the publica- 
tion of the paper, but The Tribunal never failed to 
appear, even if it were reduced to 2,ooo copies of one 
small page. 

After various ineffective attacks upon the dis- 
tributors, warning was sent to the printers, the 
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National Labour Press, that their works would be 
dismantled. This threat was carried out early in 1918. 
On February 14th an article appeared entitled “ The 
Moral Aspect of Conscription,” and dealing with — of 
all irrelevant subjects — the opening of official brothels 
for the British Army in France. Although the article 
was mostly composed of extracts from The Times, and 
from speeches by the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Bishop of Winchester, it seems to have aroused 
those in authority. The National Labour Press plant 
was dismantled and all copies of the paper seized, 

A volunteer for the printing was now found in 
Mr. S. H. Street. In April, apparently because of a 
whole-page appeal to the people to bring the war to an 
end, Mr. Street’s machinery was smashed to the tune of 
£500, and all records and documents seized. Three 
days later the week’s issue appeared. During the next 
year The Tribunal was printed on a small hand-press 
which the most constant efforts of the police failed to 
discover. The editor and publisher were during that 
period Miss Lydia Smith and Miss Joan Beauchamp, 
after W. J. Chamberlain and B. J. Boothroyd had in 
turn been imprisoned. It was arranged that Miss 
Beauchamp should face the almost continuous prosecu- 
tions on one ground or another, while Miss Smith was 
kept in the background to carry on the paper. 

Detectives kept a constant watch on the publishing 
office in the hope of tracking down people carrying 
copy to the press. Their sleuthing caused a number of 
raids to be made on the homes of supporters of the 
C.O.s. But they never suspected a little old lady wheel- 
ing a baby, who called regularly at the office — doubtless 
for relief. Secreted in the perambulator was the 
precious copy. The old lady, unnoticed, wheeled it 
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home, and later it was taken along to the printers. On 
one occasion the police also lent a hand. A boy who 
was carrying a bundle of Tribunals to the post found 
them too heavy for him, and was forced to abandon 
them to the safe-keeping of a policeman on the Em- 
bankment whilst he returned to the office for help. 
Fortunately the policeman was not inquisitive and 
faithfully carried out his duties. 

Most of the literature of the No-Conscription 
Fellowship was alleged to be contrary to D.O.R.A. 
The head office lived in daily expectation of a raid 
from the police, with the seizure of aU books, records, 
and pamphlets. Such set-backs were met by the 
creation of different committees working from separate 
offices. Several copies were made of all essential 
documents and letters, and were handed into the safe- 
keeping of a number of friends. Even so the gradual 
disappearance into prison of the Fellowship’s principal 
leaders would have ended in the collapse of the organ- 
isation but for a system of “ shadowing ” devised with 
considerable care. As soon as one man was arrested 
another was there, well-informed and ready to take 
his place. Towards the end only the women and the 
older men were left to cany on. 


§5 

The Society of Friends was the only other organisa- 
tion of a scale comparable to that of the No-Con- 
scription Fellowship which took an active part in the 
resistance. It was early decided that the duty of a 
Quaker would be to act as Quakers had always acted 
in time of war. He might wish to help in the saving of 
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life and the relief of suffering and misery, but he would 
take no part in warfare. The Society was in addition 
determined to bend its energies to a campaign of 
propaganda in the cause of peace. 

Three committees were formed to organise relief 
work: the Friends’ Ambulance Unit Committee, the 
War Victims Relief Committee, and the Emergency 
Committee for the relief of Germans, Austrians, 
Hungarians, and Turks in Distress. Later, in 1916, a 
Chaplains’ Committee was set up to organise visits by 
voluntary Quaker chaplains to the imprisoned Friends. 

The Friends’ Ambulance Unit was formed by Philip 
Noel Baker and Sir George Newman. It was composed 
of men (mostly, but not exclusively, Quakers) who felt 
impelled to find some exacting though non-combatant 
form of directly national service, and it comprised, 
roughly speaking, those elements in the Quaker 
movement to whom the close association with the 
military forces which the work of the unit necessarily 
entailed, and which was visibly apparent in the wearing 
of uniform and the taking of the salute, was not in 
itself repugnant. So long as they were not themselves 
made to serve in the army, its members would willingly 
co-operate in caring for the sick and wounded and 
assisting the refugees and peasants in the French and 
Belgian devastated areas. Force and violence were no 
less hateful to them than to other Quakers. But in 
circumstances of force and violence which it was not 
within their power to control, they preferred to do what 
little they could to mitigate them. Philip Noel Baker 
stands to-day at the head of those very practical 
Quakers to whom it has always seemed right to advo- 
cate that, since we live in a world which has retained 
the use of force, we should consent to place force for 
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policing purposes at the ultimate disposal of the League 
of Nations. 

When conscription came in only Friends or men with 
permission from their tribunals were allowed to enter 
the unit. Those who had already joined were not 
brought before a tribunal, but were exempted from 
military service on condition that they remained at 
their work. Some few who felt compelled to join in the 
actual struggle for liberty of conscience left the unit 
when the Conscription Act was enforced, and were 
sentenced to imprisonment along with their fellow- 
objectors. 

The work of the unit was neither safe nor congenial. 
By the end of the war 600 men were serving on it 
abroad, and 38,000, voluntarily contributed, had 
been spent on hospitals, ships and ambulance trains. 

The War Victims Relief Committee and the Emerg- 
ency Committee were responsible for some remarkable 
work, among which was included the relief of the 
English wives of men of enemy nations. Their members 
were later compelled to face the tribunals, but were 
usually given permission to continue their work for 
these committees if they were willing to accept the 
principle of “ alternative service.” 

In May 1915 (still before conscription was intro- 
duced) a large number of Friends of military age to 
whom the call for service in time of national crisis made 
a particularly strong appeal met to discuss what form 
that service ought to take for themselves. The result 
was the formation of the Friends’ Service Committee. 
When National Registration was enforced in July 1915, 
it was this committee which joined forces with the 
No-Conscription Fellowship and the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation to form the Joint Advisory Council, 

£w 
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in defence of conscience : a body which acted in har- 
mony throughout the duration of the war. 

From the moment when conscription became a 
national issue, the Society of Friends was emphatic in 
its opposition, and did what it could to prevent it 
from becoming law. When finally the Act was passed 
they made full use of their powerful organisation both 
for the giving of much-needed help and advice to the 
young objector and for the waging of an active cam- 
paign for the repeal of the Act. Endless letters were 
written to the Press, deputations and meetings ar- 
ranged, and books and pamphlets published. 

The Society soon found itself in trouble with the 
Government, under the terms of the Defence of the 
Realm Act. Regulation 27 c of D.O.R.A. forbade the 
publication of any pamphlet or book dealing with the 
war or the making of peace unless it had first been 
passed by the Censor. The standpoint of the Society 
was openly announced in the minute passed at the 
Meeting for Sufferings of December 1917^; publi- 
cation was continued, but it was not long before the 

1 “ The Executive body of the Society of Friends, after serious con- 
sideration desires to place on record its conviction that the portion of the 
recent regulations requiring the submission to the Censor of all leaflets 
dealing with the present war and the making of peace Ls a grave danger 
to the national welfare. The duty of every good citizen to express his 
thoughts on the affairs of his country is hereby endangered, and further 
we believe that Christianity requires the toleration of principles not our 
own, lest we should unwittingly hinder the workings of the Spirit of Ckni. 

“ Beyond this there is a deeper issue involved. It is for Christians a 
paramount duty to be free to obey, and to act and speak in accord with 
the law of God, a law higher than that of any State, and no Government 
ofl^cial can release men from this duty. 

“ We realize the rarity of the occasions on which a body of citizens 
find their sense of duty to be in conflict with the law, and it is with a 
seme of the gravity of the decision that the Society of Friends must on 
this occasion act contrary to the regulation, and continue to issue 
literature on war and peace without submitting it to the Censor. It is 
convinced that in thus standing for spiritual liberty it is acting in the 
best interests of the nation,’* 
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Government took action which resulted in the im- 
prisonment of the chairman and the two acting 
secretaries of the Friends’ Service Committee.^ 

For the rest, the history of Quaker resistance is that 
of the main body of resistance, in which it played so 
considerable a part. Two other peace organisations 
were created during the war and supported the Con- 
scientious Objectors — the Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
and the National Council against Conscription. Both 
these bodies gave personal help and advice to objectors, 
and carried on extensive propaganda against war and 
conscription involving among other things the publica- 
tion of a great number of books, papers, and pamphlets. 
The Fellowship of Reconciliation still continues, and 
has extended its activities in England and abroad. Its 
members are Christian pacifists who offer solutions of 
international and domestic problems similar to those 
advocated by the stricter section of the Quakers. The 
National Council against Conscription is perhaps 
better known by the title which it subsequently 
adopted — The National Council for Civil Liberties. 
Its distinctive contribution during the war lay in its 
efforts to safeguard liberty against D.O.R.A. and the 
Military Service Acts. To this end it readily co- 
operated with the No-Conscription Fellowship and the 
Society of Friends. 

The Independent Labour Party was the only 
political party which officially supported the Con- 
scientious Objectors. Its help was always available for 
meetings, and its paper, the Labour Leader, gave 
valuable publicity to the views of the objectors and to 
the man-handling of conscience which occurred in 
tribunals, in prisons, and in military camps. 

^ Harrison Barrow, Edith M. Ellis, Arthur Watts. 



CHAPTER V 


THE TRIBUNALS AND THE 
MILITARY 

§ I 

It is impossible to devise hard and fast rules 
which can be applied to so elusive a thing as a con- 
science. It was necessary to leave full discretion to the 
tribunals in dealing with appeals against the Act. 
Naturally, then, their policy varied from district to 
district within the widest limits, and it is difficult to 
generalise upon their behaviour. But it is clear that on 
the whole they went beyond the intentions of the 
Government in their treatment of Conscientious 
Objectors. To set out to pass judgment upon another 
man’s conscience is a serious task for a human being — 
however enlightened. The tribunals consisted of 
individuals who were in the main strangers to those 
faiths and religions which caused the C.O.s to resist 
war. No machinery was concerted for appointing 
members equipped with wide knowledge or known to 
have a sympathetic understanding of their fellow- 
beings. It was mostly a case of the local tradesmen or 
borough councillors. The failure of such men to recog- 
nise the genuine objector was made clear by the 
willingness of that objector to endure the long and in- 
definitely repeated sentences of hard labour which his 
obstinacy cost him. His choice was not as a rule between 
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prison and the trenches. He had frequently the chance 
of accepting a safe non-combatant job. It was evidently 
his conscience that caused him to reject it. 

From time to time advice and instructions were 
issued by the Government, but the tribunals often chose 
to go their own way, to ignore the circulars sent for their 
guidance and the pronouncements of Government 
spokesmen. In many cases there would have been a 
better chance of reasonable decisions but for the 
presence of the military representative. He was always 
there, usually in khaki, and he might often gain a 
complete ascendency over an apathetic tribunal. 

The first circular to the tribunals, issued on February 
3rd, 1916, contained the following preliminary in- 
structions : 

“ While care must be taken that the man who 
shirks his duty to his country does not find unworthy 
shelter behind this provision, every consideration 
should be given to the man whose objection genuinely 
rests on religious or moral convictions. Whatever 
may be the views of members of the Tribunal, they 
must interpret the Act in an impartial and tolerant 
spirit. Difference of convictions must not bias 
judgment. 

“ The Local Authority, in making their appoint- 
ments to the Tribunal, should bear in mind that the 
Tribunal will have to hear, among the applications, 
those made on the ground of conscientious objection. 
Men who apply on this ground should be able to 
feel that they are being judged by a Tribunal that 
will deal fairly with their cases. 

“ The exemption should be the minimum required 
to meet the conscientious scruples of the applicant. 
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“ There may be exceptional cases in which the 
genuine convictions and the circumstances of the 
man are such that neither exemption from combatant 
service nor a conditional exemption will adequately 
meet the case. Absolute exemption can be granted 
in these cases if the Tribunals are fully satisfied of 
the facts.” 

The tribunals began their work in March 1916. The 
quotations which follow will convey an idea of their 
inconsistency. Complete exemption, the only course 
which would meet the position of an Absolutist, was 
in fact very seldom granted, especially after the first 
few weeks. It will be seen that there were certain 
helpful and intelligent tribunals from whom an 
objector could expect fair treatment. But more fre- 
quently the Act was misinterpreted, and the applicant 
came to realise that the decision of his tribunal was 
for the most part likely to be a foregone conclusion. 

The Tribunal, No. i, March 8th, 1916 
“ In the House of Commons on Thursday last, 
Mr. Hogge asked Mr. Lloyd George : ‘ Would it 
not be better if Tribunals acted as the Government 
said they would ? ’ 

“ Mr. Lloyd George : ‘ I understand they are doing 
that.’ (Cries of ‘ Oh ! Oh ! ’) 

“ The following brief reports from all over the 
country will explain the cries of ‘ Oh ! Oh ! * 

“ Up to the time of going to press we have been 
notified of 18 cases of conscientious objectors re- 
ceiving absolute exemption. At the Guildford 
Tribunal 8 members of the N.C.F. claimed on 
grounds of conscience only. After most courteous 
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treatment from the Chairman, six were given abso- 
lute exemptions, and two were refused any kind of 
exemption. . . . This particular Tribunal appears 
to have been conducted on model lines, but this did 
not prevent a glaring case of injustice. One appli- 
cant, who was refused exemption, had stated an 
almost identical case to the six who received absolute 
exemption.” 

“ Mitcham Tribunal granted absolute exemption 
on grounds of conscience to two members of the 
Society of Friends.” 

“ Finchley Tribunal granted absolute exemption 
to four applicants on conscientious grounds. Two 
were members of the N.C.F.” 

“ ‘ The functions of the Local Tribunal will be of 
a judicial nature. Persons should therefore be ap- 
pointed who will consider the cases impartially . . .’ 
(Mr. Long in L.G.B. circular). 

“ The military representative at Sheffield Tribunal 
said that there was only one ground of total exemp- 
tion before his tribunal, and that was ‘ death.’ ” 

“ A member of the Oldbury Tribunal remarked to 
a conscientious objector : ‘ It seems to me there are 
two things you possess, cowardice and insolence. 
That is all I have to say.’ ” 

“ At Oswald twistle the Military representative 
(Lieut. Hudson) remarked that ‘ he did not think 
they ought to waste any time on conscientious 
objectors ! ’ He also said the Chairman of the 
Tribunal should not allow notes being taken by the 
public.” 

“A bricklayer’s labourer appealed at the Ellesmere 
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(Salop) Tribunal on Saturday on the ground 
^at fighting was against the teaching of Christ. He 
said he knew his objection would meet with little 
sympathy, but if the nation had acted on Christian 
teaching there would have been no war. 

“ The Chairman (Mr. T. Imberton) : ‘ Don’t you 
really think this is a bit of a humbug ? ’ ” 

“ ‘ All applications . . . shall be heard in public 
unless the Tribunal, in any particular case, due regard 
being given to the interests of the parties and of any 
other person concerned in the application, consider 
that an application, or any part of the proceedings 
thereof, should be heard in private ’ (Regulation 4). 

“ We have received many instances of Tribunals 
deciding to conduct all their cases in private. At 
Mountain Ash such a decision was made in spite of 
a petition signed by 40 applicants, asking for a 
public hearing. We have similar complaints from 
Doncaster, Hull, Sunderland, Swansea, Mussel* 
burgh, etc.” 


The Tribunal, No. 2, March 15th, 1916 

“ At Teddington, the chairman of the Tribunal 
admitted the sincerity of 5 conscientious objectors — 
and disallowed each claim.” 

“ At Springhead, 2 brothers appealed as conscien- 
tious objectors. The Tribunal dismissed the appeal 
of one after a short hearing, and disallowed the 
claim of the other without a hearing, the Chairman 
remarking ; ‘ It is a waste of time hearing the other.’ ” 

“ At the Salford Tribunal the Chairman refused 
to allow Principal Graham to explain certain points 
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in connection with the belief of the Society of Friends, 
remarking that ‘ they could not listen to arguments.’ ” 

“ On March 2nd Leyton Tribunal granted abso- 
lute exemption to a conscientious objector. On 
March 8th the same tribunal told an applicant who 
applied for absolute exemption on grounds of con- 
science, that they had no power to grant such 
exemption ! ” 

“ Councillor Hopwood, at the Shaw Tribunal, 
remarked as follows to a Conscientious Objector: 
‘ I think you are exploiting God to save your own 
skin. It is nothing but deliberate and rank blasphemy. 
A man who would not help to defend his country 
and womankind is a coward and a cad. You are 
nothing but a shivering mass of unwholesome fat ! ’ ” 

“ At Oldbury : Member of Tribunal : ‘ Do you 
really mean to say you wouldn’t kill anybody ? ’ 
Applicant: ‘Yes.’ Member of Tribunal: ‘What an 
awful state of mind to be in ! ’ ” 


The Tribunal, No. 3, March 23rd, 1916 

“ Lambeth Tribunal granted absolute exemption 
to 6 Christadelphians, the Chairman stating that the 
Act left them no other course. If a man could con- 
vince them he had a conscientious objection he was 
entitled to complete exemption.” 


The Tribunal, No. 4, March 30th, 1916 

“ When our Cardiff Secretary appeared before the 
Llandaff Tribunal, he made an ob\dous impression 
upon the military representative (General Lee). 
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“ Said the General : He is the best example of a 
conscientious objector we have had. I detest these 
fellows from the bottom of my heart, but when 
listening to this chap, he struck me as being as near 
a conscientious objector 2is one can be. 

“ Absolute exemption refused.” 


The Tribunal, No. 3, March 23rd, 1916 

“ From all over the country we hear of cases where 
conscientious objectors, in reply to the usual question 
‘ What is your religion ? ’ declare that they have no 
particular religion ; their claims are based on moral 
grounds. In ninety per cent of the cases the retort 
comes triumphantly from the tribunal, ‘ Then you 
can’t have a conscience ’ 

“ For instance, on March i6th, before the Birming- 
ham Tribunal a conscientious objector described 
himself as an Agnostic. The military representative 
at once asked the applicant whether considering his 
Agnostic views, he could have a conscience ? When 
the applicant replied that he considered such a 
question impertinent, the military representative 
defined conscience as ‘ something connected with 
religion.’ 

“ We could fill columns with similar instances. 
If you do not belong to any particular denomination 
you cannot have a conscience ; if you do happen to 
claim allegiance to any system of faith, you are 
immediately informed that thousands of individuals 
professing the same faith are already fighting, there- 
fore, your claim cannot be allowed ! ” 
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§ 2 

The following quotations refer to appeal tribunals : 

The Tribunal, No. 4, March 30th, 1916 

“ In the vast majority of cases where the appli- 
cation of a conscientious objector has been refused, 
the applicant has asked for the reasons for such 
refusal, only to be met with the curt reply, ‘ We refuse 
to give our reasons.* 

“ These same applicants are now appearing before 
the Appeal Tribunals, and charges are being made 
against them by the Local Tribunals — charges which 
the applicants are made aware of for the first time when facing 
the Appeal Tribunal. As an example of what is happen- 
ing, we quote the case of a member of the N.C.F., 
who was refused absolute exemption by the St. 
Helens Local Tribunal, and appealed against the 
decision to the Appeal Tribunal at Liverpool. 
After the appellant’s statement had been read, 
the Chairman read the following report from the 
St. Helen’s Tribunal : 

“ ‘ This man belongs to a group who are coaching 
men of military age to object to service. He has no 
religious convictions, and would see his sisters 
ravished, or the war lost, rather than do anything to 
help. He is willing to take Government money. 
He considers himself first and only.’ 

“ The appellant indignantly denied that he had 
no religious convictions, and stated that he cycled 
20 miles to his church. He also offered to bring 
witnesses to prove his statement and to testify to his 
convictions, but the Chairman, after a few questions, 
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announced that the appeal was dismissed, and refused 
leave to appeal to the Central Tribunal. 

“ The above-mentioned appellant is employed 
by the St. Helens Education Authority as a teacher. 
The Chairman of the Liverpool Appeal Tribunal 
(the Lord Mayor) asked him if he taught his children 
to fear God and honour the King ? The appellant, 
who had previously stated his belief that nationalism 
was the cause of all wars, replied that he could not 
conscientiously teach children to honour the King 
as a King; he would honour the King as a man 
and gentleman. Chairman : ‘ All the members of 
this Tribunal would agree with me that the Educa- 
tion Committee at St. Helens should take into serious 
consideration whether a gentleman who has such 
views in regard to honouring his King is a proper 
person to teach the young people of St. Helens. 
We shall forward this decision to the St. Helens 
Education Authority.’ ” 

“ At the South Staffordshire Appeal Tribunal, 
on March 17th, nine West Bromwich members of 
the N.C.F. appealed against the decision of the Local 
Tribunal. ... In several cases they were not allowed 
to finish their statements, and one appellant was 
pulled away by a police officer in the midst of his 
remarks to the Chairman. In another case the 
father of an appellant was refused leave to speak 
as a witness to his son’s belief. Leave to appeal to 
the Central Tribunal was refused in each case.” 

“ At the London County Appeal Tribunal on 
March 20th a member of the N.C.F. appealed 
against the decision of the Camberwell Tribunal, 
which had granted him non-combatant service. 
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The Appeal Tribunal decided to take away the 
certificate of non*combatant service and recom- 
mend appellant for combatant duties. Leave to 
appeal to the Central Tribunal was refused.” 

It had been intended that the appeal tribunals should 
use their powers to rectify injustices in the treatment 
of G.O.s. But in some cases the appeal tribunals went 
further than the local tribunals in the summary treat- 
ment of objectors; and their tendency was to increase 
rather than to decrease the severity of the findings. This 
policy resulted in an awakening of progressive opinion 
to the existence of an actual persecution of conscience. 
Men who were not in sympathy with the Conscientious 
Objectors began to insist that they must be treated with 
justice. The following letter from the Bishop of Oxford 
appeared in The Times of March i6th, 1916 : 

” Sir, — I do not hold the views of those who are 
seeking exemption from military service on grounds 
of conscientious objection to war under any circum- 
stances. I can quite believe (though I have no evi- 
dence of it) that some of those who take this ground 
may really be shirkers. But I know one or two men 
personally (not members of the Church of England) 
who, I am sure, are not shirkers, men whom you 
might accuse of fanaticism but never of cowardice 
or stupidity. I think these men have not been treated 
by the tribunals with sufficient respect. I feel sure 
that they will be driven to passive resistance, and 
that whatever punishment is finally meted out to 
them, they will take it gladly. But ten cases of punish- 
ment for conscience sake would establish their cause 
with very many who arc deaf to their reasonings. 
1 am venturing to write this because I think that 
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the appeal tribunals, while discriminating as severexy 
as necessary, had better be more respectful where 
there is good evidence of conscientious conviction, 
however unreasonable the conviction seems to the 
tribunal, as to me, to be.” 

In Parliament, Mr. Snowden, Mr. T. E. Harvey, 
Mr. Joseph King and others continually questioned the 
Government concerning cases of tribunal injustice. 
Criticism of the behaviour of members of the tribunals 
began also to appear in some of the progressive 
newspapers, whose readers were warned that justice 
would be brought into disrepute if that behaviour 
should continue. 

“ We disagree totally from Mr. Snowden’s views 
regarding the war; but no one can read the tre- 
mendous array of recruiting injustices which he 
recounted to the House of Commons on Wednesday 
(of which not one was refuted, while many as bad, 
or even worse, were brought forward by subsequent 
speakers), without realising that we are here in 
face of a very grave scandal indeed, one for which 
those responsible in ordinary times could not sur- 
vive many hours. It is natural that all over the 
country a great amount of indignation should hesi- 
tate to show itself in normal ways. But it is there ; 
and it is not too much to say that the grosser military 
irregularities — the browbeating of men by deliberate 
mis-statements of the law, the cheating of some, the 
kidnapping of others, the continuance of the mon- 
strous impressment of the medically unfit, and the 
open exhibitions of political partisanship — are bear- 
ing fruit which deserves a more serious place in 
the calculations of serious statesmen than any 
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ephemeral newspaper cries. Nor, we think, will 
any serious statesman, with the actual record 
of the local tribunals before him — their inconsis- 
tency, their uneven hand, their frank and avowed 
illegalities, and their general failure to give any 
reasoned and unprejudiced consideration to difficult 
cases or business needs — be disposed to devolve fur- 
ther decisions of national consequence upon them ” 
{Daily Chronicle, March 24th, 1916). 

On March 23rd, 1916, a second circular was issued 
by the Local Government Board. This circular stated 
that the tribunals seemed to be under the impression 
that the only form of exemption which could be given 
was an exemption from combatant duties only. The 
circular proceeded, “ If this is so, the Tribunals have 
overlooked Sub-section ii (3) of the Act. . . . Some 
Tribunals are alleged to have subjected applicants 
to a somewhat harsh cross-examination with respect 
to the grounds of their objection. ... It is desirable 
that enquiries should be made with tolerance and 
impartiality. . . .” 

This circular had no great effect upon the tribunals. 
On April 6th the following appeared in the Labour 
Leader: 

“ Despite the instructions in the new circular 
issued by the Local Government Board, many 
Appeal Tribunals still declare they have no power 
to grant total exemption to anti-militarists who are 
conscientiously opposed to participation in war. 
The chairman of the Durham Appeal Tribunal said : 
‘ We are not bound by any statement made by any 
members of Parliament or any circular issued by the 
Local Government Board.’ ” 
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The tribunals and the public were in the main 
hostile even to those men who had been admitted 
genuine and had also agreed to undertake civil work 
of national importance. The Government made an 
attempt, during March 1916, to provide suitable 
work by creating a General Service Section of the 
Friends’ Ambulance Unit. The term “ Friend ” was 
used as broadly as possible, and the men were allowed 
to accept farm work and the like. A body known 
as the Pelham Committee was also set up to advise 
tribunals and to introduce the men to permissible 
occupations. The committee was responsible for some 
satisfactory work, and succeeded in dealing with nearly 
4,000 cases, but unfortunately the tribunals did not 
always choose to consult it. A criticism of the attitude 
of the tribunals when dealing with work of national 
importance appeared in The Tribunal of August 17th, 
1916: 

“ The reason for which alternative service was 
first introduced was that men who could not join 
the Army could help their Country in another way. 

. . . Since, however, the scheme has been started 
another reason has been regularly given. That is 
that men who do not help the war must make some 
sacrifice. In order to do this the tribunals are for- 
bidding a man to do that kind of necessary work for 
which he is most fitted, and setting him to work at 
which he is inexperienced. 

“ We know of two brothers, one a school teacher 
and the other a farmer. The teacher was given 
exemption on condition only that he finds agricul- 
tural work. The farmer has been allowed to find 
work on condition that it is not agricultural, the 
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Tribunal saying that he must make some sacrifice. 
Another man, a B.Sc., and a great authority on 
scientific farming, has been taken away from his 
own farm, where, amongst other things, he was doing 
research work of importance to the whole industry, 
and sent to another part of the Country where he 
does things such as chopping wood and pulling up 
nettles. His place on his own farm was taken by two 
clerks from a city. . . .” 

On April 6th Mr. Snowden again attacked the 
Government in the House. He observed that although 
the second circular had been in the hands of the tri- 
bunals for a fortnight, it appeared to have made very 
little impression upon them. The Government had 
often said that cases of injustice before the local tri- 
bunals could be set right when they appeared before 
the appeal tribunals, but unfortunately this was not 
happening. Mr. Snowden quoted many cases where the 
appeal tribunal had even reversed the decision of the 
local tribunal. He described an incident which hap- 
pened before the Middlesex appeal tribunal. The 
chairman announced that the court was satisfied that 
the claimant, who was represented by a solicitor, was 
a Conscientious Objector. Mr. Snowden proceeded: 
“ Counsel for this man said : ‘ I claim absolute exemp- 
tion, which the Act provides.’ Then the military repre- 
sentative intervened and suggested that the case should 
stand over pending the decision of the central tribunal 
in a similar case. The chairman said : ‘ The appeal is 
dismissed.’ Counsel : ‘ With great respect I press the 
desirability of p>ostponing this case until the point is 
decided by the central tribunal.’ Chairman: ‘Next 
case.’ Counsel : ‘ I apply for leave to appeal as provided 
Fw 
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by the Regulations.’ Chairman: ‘Refused.’ Counsd: 
‘On what grounds?’ Chairman: ‘Next case.’” 

Mr. Snowden said that he had received, during the 
last five weeks, 2,600 letters concerned with the adminis- 
tration of the Military Service Act. At Burnley the 
chairman of the local tribunal told all Socialists that 
they could not have a conscience. The chairman of the 
Surrey tribunal said : “ I put my own construction on 
the Act of Parliament, and I say that the Act does not 
allow us to give an unfettered exemption.” In the 
Manchester appeal tribunal all the certificates were 
ordered to be marked in advance, “ Leave to appeal 
refused.” At Plymouth a man, whose case was under 
appeal, received notice from the recruiting officer in 
these words : “You had better come and save trouble. 
I’ve had the result of your appeal already.” Mr. 
Snowden said that he had received a great number of 
complaints to the effect that the military representative 
seemed to be in possession of knowledge of what the 
appeal tribunal was going to do before the case actually 
came before it. 

Mr. Snowden urged the Government to realise the 
seriousness of the whole question and not to delay any 
longer in dealing with it in an effective way. But the 
Government, now involved in a war of huge dimensions, 
left the tribunals to their own devices. The public, 
filled with anxiety and distraught with personal losses 
in the war, was in no mood for careful thinking, and 
on the whole not sorry to see the “ conchies ” receiving 
harsh treatment. 


§3 

Having been refused exemption by his tribunal, or 
oflfered it on conditions which he could not accept, 
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the Conscientious Objector returned home to await his 
summons. In accordance with the Conscription Act he 
was now considered to be a soldier, and it was left to 
the military to decide what should be done with him. 
In the early days he had no means of knowing what 
might happen to him next. He was not certain that he 
would not end by being shot. Nor was he very sure 
what his behaviour should next be in resisting the efforts 
of the military to turn him into a soldier. Thus, for 
example, in a number of cases the C.O., after being 
taken to his barracks, refused to put on his uniform, 
and did his best to resist all efforts to dress him in it 
by force. The resulting scuffle was undignified and 
unhelpful, and it usually ended in the removal of his 
civilian clothes so that he found himself left in his 
pants and vest — if so much. 

Decisions were, however, reached in course of time 
upon the day-to-day technique of resisting, and even- 
tually an zdmost automatic routine was established upon 
either side. After a formal appearance before a magis- 
trate, the C.O. was handed over to a military escort, 
who marched him to the barracks. There he repeatedly 
disobeyed military orders of a routine nature until he 
was put under arrest. At his court martial he could be 
defended by a “ court-martial friend.” He could make 
a full statement, which was recorded in writing, and 
he was often able to put up a good defence of his 
beliefs. He was then subjected to the usual penalties of 
the soldier who disobeys orders, but with the added 
disadvantage that, since he refused to acknowledge 
that he was a soldier at all, he was not merely in 
frequent but in permanent conflict with the authorities. 
Officers and men had their duties to perform — the one 
to see that orders were obeyed, the other to carry them 
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out. The C.O. was a most exasperating complication 
in a system which depends upon the willingness of 
each individual to surrender his conscience and his 
personality. The result was an impossible position, 
leading almost inevitably to cruel and degrading be- 
haviour in the less sensitive members of His Majesty’s 
Army. The following quotations will illustrate to what 
lengths that behaviour sometimes went, and the 
staunchness with which it appears to have been met: 

The Tribunal, No. ii, June ist, 1916 

“ About 6.0 p.m. on Wednesday, Sergeant 

asked me to put on my pack and drill. I told him I 
could not do it. He then, with several others, forced 
it on me and brutally punched my head, which has 
several bruises on it. I still refused and was dragged 
round the square. Finally I was handcuffed to an 
iron railing with my hands above my head for 40 
minutes, standing on tip-toe to relieve the pressure 
on my wrists.” 

“ We have been threatened with shooting. . . . 
We have been ‘ bashed ’ about again and I fainted 
to-day. . . . The treatment is very savage. It is better 
to be shot outright.” 

” I was pretty roughly handled, having my ankles 
hacked and my chin punched. One of the soldiers 
seemed anxious to knock my head right off, but 
getting tired after about a dozen blows, he stuck my 
head under a tap. . . .” 

The Labour Leader, May 4th, 1916 

“ One Conscientious Objector, D. S. Parkes, 
Camberwell, who was arrested on April 14th has 
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already gone through the ordeal of a mock execution. 

“ He was taken from Lambeth Police Court to 
the guard room in Whitehall, and shortly afterwards 
informed that he would be shot at dawn ; then, eifter 
a great deal of insult, he was taken into another room 
in order, so he was told, to be shot. A rifle was pointed 
at him, and then — he was ‘ pardoned.’ He was left 
alone for a while, but presently the sergeant came in 
again with another soldier who, in the course of 
conversation, knocked him down. Again he was 
taken into the next room, a rifle was loaded, the 
sergeant ordered the other man to fire, and then 
withdrew the order.” 


The Labour Leader, June 22nd, 1916 

“ Mr. C. H. Norman ... on being sentenced to 
two years’ hard labour, was taken to Wandsworth 
Detention Barracks, where he was met with a shower 
of abuse. He asked for some paper on which to make 
his will. He was taken to a cell and forcibly dressed, 
and the Commandant ordered him to be taken 
to hospital and put in a straight jacket, which 
was too small and caused him great pain. The 
Commandant and another officer spat at him. Dur- 
ing the night he became unconscious with pain and 
fainted. The medical officer released him next morning 
on his promising that he would not harm himself. . . . 
Two days later the Commandant, on visiting him, 
cursed him, said he wished he would cut his throat, 
that he was a coward who ought to be shot, and again 
spat at him. He was released from the hospital after 
six days and was ordered to parade by the Com- 
mandant who once more cursed him and said he 
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should be sent to France. He was put in a dark cell 
on bread and water diet. Such treatment went on 
for several days. . . . (As we go to press we learn that 
the Commandant of Wandsworth Military Prison 
has been removed from Office.)”^ 

The Tribunal, No. ii, June ist, 1916 

The following is an extract from a letter written 
by a soldier to a friend : 

“ ‘ The reason that I am writing is that I thought 
you might be interested in the treatment of the 
Conscientious Objectors. 

“ ‘ Four were brought here on Friday, and one 
more appeared this morning. The first day they 
were put out on the barracks square — it was terribly 
hot — each under an N.C.O. who used to kick and 
beat them into drill positions. One N.C.O. took his 
man and ran him off the square, punching him just 
under the ribs at every step. These poor fellows used 
to be let lie down at odd times, so that they must be 
on the verge of collapsing. 

“ ‘ After drill I saw another N.C.O. smacking his 

man across the face frequently because he refused to 

do up his tunic. To-day they dragged another to 

church, which struck me as rather blasphemous. The 

opvcuotv 'm \Yve lauVs ts xVval Aeserje 

get, but already 1 note a slight, but very slight, 

change in the demeanour of some of the men, 

chiefly old soldiers, or men who have knocked about 

the world. The corporal who beat his man on the face 

expressed great respect for him in my hearing, but 

* In consequence of No-Conscription Fellowship representations. It 
was an important achievement. 
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doubted whether he could “ hold out against such a 
mighty big machine.” I am not particularly squeam- 
ish, having seen and taken part in many curious 
things, but I do draw the line at bullying,’ ” 


§4 

The bullying reached its height during May 1916, 
when a number of Conscientious Objectors were 
transferred to France with the definite object of render- 
ing them liable to the death penalty for disobedience to 
orders. A first batch of seventeen was sent on May yth. 
They had been placed in the Non-Combatant Corps, 
although they had stated that they could not accept 
such service, and they were therefore refusing to obey 
Army Orders. They were located by the No-Conscrip- 
tion Fellowship and the Friends’ Service Committee, 
although the Government were apparently unaware of 
what had happened. On May 9th, Mr. Asquith, when 
questioned, said that he did not know the men had 
gone, but, if they had, they would not be shot. 

The parents of one of these men, Rendall Wyatt, 
telgraphed to Professor Gilbert ^^urray telling him the 
facts, and asking whether he could do anything to 
prevent their being shot. Gilbert Murray contrived to 
arrange a short interview' with Mr. Asquith, who was 
appsiVed, and at once wrote to forbid any execution 
without the knowledge of the Cabinet. But in spite of 
the assurances of the Government further batches of 
men were sent to France at the end of May. Most of 
them were led to believe that they were facing death, 
and while in France several of them received a sentence 
of 28 days’ Field Punishment No. i, commonly known 
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as “ crucifixion ” — a punishment so horrible that it has 
since been abolished. One of the men described this 
punishment as follows : 

“ Each of us was placed with our backs to a frame- 
work consisting of uprights, at intervals of four yards, 
and cross-beams at a height of about four feet from 
the ground. Our ankles were tied together, and our 
arms then tied tightly at the wrists to the cross- 
beams ; and we had to remain in that position for two 
hours. The second evening we were placed with our 
faces to the barbed wire of a fence. As the ropes with 
which we were tied were fastened round the barbed 
wire instead of the usual thick wooden post, it was 
possible to tie them more tighUy, and I found myself 
drawn so closely to the fence that when I wished to 
turn my head I had to do so very cautiously to avoid 
my face being torn by the barbs. . . .” 

On June 15th news was received that four of the men 
in France had received sentences of death, commuted to 
ten years’ penal servitude; but pronounced in a very 
cruel manner. The troops were assembled, the prisoners 
brought forward, and the sentence was read : “ To 
suffer death by being shot.” There was a pause, after 
which the officer continued : “ This sentence has been 
confirmed by the Commander-in-Chief ” (again a 
considerable pause), “ but afterwards commuted by 
him to one of penal servitude for ten years.” 

It was admitted in the House on June 26th that 
thirty-four death sentences had in fact been pro- 
nounced, although they had all been commuted to 
penal servitude for ten years. All these men were subse- 
quently returned to England to serve their sentences. 
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This incident could not be passed over by the more 
progressive papers. The Manchester Guardian commented 
as follows: 

“ The final test of sincerity is the willingness to face 
consequences, and the supreme test the perseverance 
to death. The Conscientious Objector has been 
mocked and flouted as a slacker and a coward. We 
think him a mistaken man, but we have never been 
in doubt that in many cases he is perfectly genuine in 
his views. Thirty-four Conscientious Objectors have 
carried their perseverance to the point of hearing a 
death sentence pronounced on them. The sentence 
has in no case been carried out, but if it has been 
commuted it is to long terms of penal servitude — ten 
years in most cases. We hope that people will now be 
satisfied that the Conscientious Objector may at 
least be what he professes to be, and is not neces- 
sarily a mere coward masquerading under a fine 
pretence. We hope also that members of the Tri- 
bunals which sent these men into the army may 
be stricken by some belated sense of shame ” 
(June 27th, 1916). 


John W. Graham in Conscription and Conscience gives 
the case of Maurice Andrews, a Russian-bom Jew : 

“ He was stripped of his civil clothes, left eight 
days in a cell in singlet and pants, his hands strapped 
behind his back for four hours daily, then handcufl^ 
used instead ; but when they found that he could then 
unloose his clothes, the strap torture was resumed. 
Along with this was the usual starvation. A soldier 
remarked that unless they made detention so terrible 
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that a man would do anything rather than endure it 
they would never keep discipline in the Army.” 

Further examples of the same sort of treatment may 
be found in Conscription and Conscience, in the appendix to 
which there is also given a brief account of conscription 
in countries other than England. It was enforced every- 
where with brutality, reaching in some places — notably 
in Bohemia and Hungary — to the scale of a pogrom. In 
Germany it was a usual method to treat C.O.s as insane 
and put them in a lunatic asylum. Some of the worst 
individual brutalities occurred in America. 


§5 

Owing to the efficiency of the No-Conscription 
Fellowship, and the immense energy of its supporters, 
the English public was constantly being reminded of 
the treatment of C.O.s in the military camps. Continual 
questions were asked in Parliament. The methods of the 
War Office began to be challenged by many who were 
far from sharing the convictions of the C.O.s. The 
Government saw that it would be unwise to ignore 
their protests, and on May 25th, 1916, Army Order 
was issued, by the provisions of which all C.O.s were 
to pass from their courts martial into civil, in the place 
of military, prisons. This concession was looked upon 
by the No-Conscription Fellowship as their first vic- 
tory in the struggle against conscription, and it would 
be difficult to overestimate its importance to the 
C.O.s. A military prison is designed for no other 

* It was due in the main to Sir George Newman of the Friends' 
Ambulance Unit. 
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purpose than to break the body and spirit of a 
rebellious soldier, and its methods are subject to far less 
strict a regulation than those of the civil gaol; par- 
ticularly in time of war. 

C.O.s were still passed through the hands of the 
military in between their spells of civil imprisonment, 
and cases of brutality continued to be met with for a 
time. In September 1916 a sharply worded note dealing 
with the question was issued by the War Office. Brutal 
treatment became the exception and not the rule, 
although certain isolated cases were still being exposed 
in The Tribunal. Bertrand Russell wrote {The Tribunal, 
July i2th, 1917): 

“ After a period during which the Army authori- 
ties showed some beginnings of respect for the law, 
there has been a fresh outbreak of barbarities in the 
treatment of Absolutists during their periods in 
military camps. 

“ A number of ‘ C.O.s ’ have lately been sent to 
France, in spite of the pledge that this should not be 
done. Among these one at least, George Tyrrell, 
suffered the punishment called ‘ crucifixion ’ within 
range of shell fire. He is now in hospital. 

“ Another man, James Brightmore, at Clcethorpes, 
was kept in a pit 3 ft. by 2 ft., 12 ft. deep, with 2 ft. 
of water in it (he was graciously permitted two strips 
of wood to stand on throughout the day). He was 
told by a N.C.O. that five of his companions who had 
been sent to France had been shot, and that he him- 
self would be shot like a dog when he got to France. 

“ Another man, Jack Gray, was put into a sack, 
thrown into a pond 8 times, and pulled out by a 
rope round his body. . . 
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Letter to the Editor, from James Crawshaw, des- 
cribing the treatment received by John Gray, a Con- 
scientious Objector attached to a Territorial battalion 
in Hull: 


The Tribunal, ^vAy 12th, 1917 

. . On the Monday morning. May 7th, 1917, 
the ‘ breaking in ’ processes were begun on Gray by 
one of the officers, who used his powers of per- 
suasion by means of more or less gentle ankle tapping 
to bring him to ‘ attention.’ Then on Gray’s refusal 
to salute, he gave vent to terrible language. Subse- 
quently he threw a live Mills bomb at his feet, after 
removing the pin, and failing to persuade Gray to 
throw it when ordered. Gray stood perfectly calm 
and still, when the bomb was hissing at his feet and 
the officer who threw it had to run for cover. The 
officer then wanted to shake hands with Gray, saying, 

‘ Your guts are in the right place, anyhow,’ 

but Gray declined. 

“ After dinner there was similar repetition. 
Tuesday morning, May 8th, Gray was introduced to 

the Physical Training Staff, and Lieut. . Here 

abuse and persuasion were blended and on Gray’s 
refusal to obey, his tunic was removed, shirt neck 
opened, puttee tied round his waist in lieu of a belt, 
etc., and orders were then given; all of which he 
refused to obey, and was knocked into the various 
positions each time. The sergeant burst his mouth 
with a heavy blow. He was then threatened with 
ducking in the pond. Next day was a repetition ; and 
he had to endure a very long stand in the position 
above referred to facing a bitterly cold wind (the 
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camp is a very exposed one) interluded with threats 
hurled at him by one of the sergeant-majors, 
who had a valise filled with stones which Gray was 
to be made to carry as a pack imder forced marching. 
Under these accumulated threats Gray broke down 
for the first time; the ordeal being beyond physical 
endurance. Many other and varied acts of brutality 
were committed which can all be proved completely 
by eye-witnesses ; such as the use of soft soap, etc., 
etc., by N.C.O.s and others who manifested un- 
mitigated delight in exercising their brutality. 

“ On one day his arms were trussed up his back by 
force, tied in that position with a rope; and a man 
then pulled him round the field by the rope, walking, 
running, etc., alternately. On another day, he was 
stripped naked, a rope tightly fastened round his 
abdomen, and he was then pushed forcibly and 
entirely immersed in a filthy pond in the camp 
grounds, eight or nine times in succession, and 
dragged out each time by the rope. He says the 
effect of the tightening of the rope after the second 
immersion, cannot be described, and was still more 
intolerable, when, after the last immersion, they put 
upon his wet and muddy body, a sack with holes 
through for the head and each arm. 

“ The foregoing are only a part of the illegal and 
brutal acts perpetrated upon John Gray. So horrible 
were the orders that eight of the men ordered to 
carry them out refused to do so, and thereby ren- 
dered themselves liable to a most serious charge and 
trial by court-martial. . . .” 


But these periodic outbreaks became less firequent 
and the C.O.s were treated with increasing fiiendliness 
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and decency by officers and men. As with the tribunals, 
it is not possible to pronounce a general condemnation 
on the behaviour of the military towards the C.O.s. 
Even in the early days the brutalities were far from 
universal. The soldier, in common with the general 
public, thought the C.O.s mistaken men, but when he 
came into contact with them himself he could generally 
see that they did not lack sincerity or courage. Tommies 
in particular were often perfectly willing to discuss the 
pacifist’s attitude with him, and in some cases these 
talks appear to have made a considerable impression 
on the soldier’s mind. Clifford Allen’s guardroom was 
for a time decorated by a row of jam-jars with wild 
flowers in them gathered by the Tommies who were 
guarding him. That is somehow a remarkably human 
and pleasing occurence to be able to record, by the 
side of other and less creditable facts. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE C.O. SEES IT THROUGH 


§ * 

As THE NUMBER of imprisoned C.O.s increased, a 
final attempt was made by the Government to meet 
their position. It was becoming desirable to forestall the 
possibility of anxiety among the public over the treat- 
ment of so considerable a body of men; and to offer 
concessions which could be accepted by the Alter- 
nativists alone would divide the C.O. ranks. To keep 
the much smaller body of Absolutists in prison would 
not offend any influential public opinion and would be 
less distasteful to the Government itself. The “ Home 
Office scheme ” was introduced in the House of 
Commons by Mr. Asquith on June 28th, 1916. Under 
this scheme a thorough investigation was to be made of 
all the tribunal records and court-martial proceedings 
on Conscientious Objectors and (Mr. Asquith pro- 
ceeded) 

“ The men who are held to be genuine conscien- 
tious objectors will be released from the civil prison 
on their undertaking to perform work of national 
importance under civil control. They will be trans- 
ferred pro forma to Section W of the Army Reserve, 
and they will cease to be subject to military discipline 
or the Army Act so long as they continue to carry out 
satisfactorily the duties imposed upon them. . . . 
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“ I may add to this statement two general pro- 
positions which will, I hope, meet with universal 
acceptance. The first is that all men whose objections 
to military service are founded on honest convictions 
ought to be able, and will be able, to avail themselves 
of the exemption which Parliament has provided; 
and, in the second place, it is necessary that men who 
put forward objections of this kind as a pretext and 
cloak to cover their indifference to the national 
call, and who are therefore guilty of the double 
offence of cowardice and hypocrisy, should be 
treated, as they ought to be treated, with the utmost 
rigour.” 

A committee was appointed to determine what kinds 
of work were to be given and under what conditions. 
If this committee had interpreted it in a generous and 
imaginative manner the case of the Alternativist could 
have been met by this scheme. It was accepted by a 
great proportion of them. But it also created a number 
of new Absolutists, since a good many men preferred 
to return to prison rather than submit to its peculiar 
indignities. 

The scheme at once brought to light the high pro- 
portion of unjustifiable decisions which the tribunals 
had given. Some thousands of prisoners were now 
classed as genuine, and released to do “ work of 
national importance,” who had always been willing 
to accept such work. They were first asked to sign an 
agreement accepting certain regulations. They were 
to carry out such work of national importance as might 
be prescribed, reside at a place determined by the 
committee, and conform to all rulings in relation to 
work and conduct which the committee might lay 
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down. One of these rulings forbade propaganda for 
peace — a clause which at once prevented a number of 
men from signing. 

Prisoners were only gradually released. A first 
settlement of 250 was established in a small village near 
Aberdeen. It is a wet district, and the accommodation 
consisted of condemned army-tents. After some months 
of imprisonment and under-feeding the C.O.s were not 
fit for their long hours of heavy labour in granite 
quarries and on road-making. But it was more cheerful 
than prison. The men were free to talk and live to- 
gether, and at the week-ends they could go to Aberdeen, 
where the Quakers made them welcome. 

The camps were abandoned in October 1916. Many 
men were beginning to suffer severely from exposure, 
and the alleged work of national importance satisfied 
nobody. Already men were voluntarily returning to 
prison. The Government now formed work centres at 
the Wakefield and Warwick gaols. The locks were 
removed from the cell doors, warders in plain clothes 
acted as instructors, and the men were free from 5 to 
9.30 to go out as they pleased. All ordinary^ prison 
regulations were suspended. In March 1917 the ninety 
convicts in the Princetown prison on Dartmoor were 
removed to other quarters and a large work centre 
formed, to which nearly one-third of the Home Office 
men were eventually transferred. In these somewhat 
forbidding surroundings they were set to ordinary 
prison work, of neither national nor any other import- 
ance. For this work they were paid a wage of eightpence^ 
a day in addition to their food, lodging, and clothing. 


^ Reduced to twopence if, on the recommendation of the Poor Law 
Relieving Officer, a small allowance was being made to their wives and 
families. 

Gw 
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In spite of such close economy it was admitted that the 
settlement, so far from adding to the nation’s resources, 
did not pay its own way. It has been calculated that 
the Dartmoor settlement alone cost the Government 
;(^900 a week, or approximately per head. The men 
enjoyed improved living conditions at the settlements, 
with the companionship and freedom to go out in the 
evenings or at week-ends <is they wished. It was the 
nature of their work which caused their chief resent- 
ment. It is diflScult for a man whose days are spent in 
stitching canvas for mail-bags to feel that he is doing 
work of value. 

His position was also, of course, an extremely 
unpopular one. At Knutsford, and other places, local 
feeling was more than once carried to the pitch of a 
violent assault upon men from the settlement, during 
which they received no protection from the police. 
Most of this ill feeling was caused by a highly tenden- 
tious campaign in the yellow Press, described by 
Ernest E. Hunter as “ the last word in malice and spite. 
With a wealth of alliteration and a total disregard for 
truth the Press has talked of ‘ Princetown’s Pampered 
Pets,’ of ‘ Coddled Conscience Men,’ of the ‘ G.O.s 
Cosy Clubs.’ The hue and cry has been taken up by 
Parliament, and amidst the hubbub it is difficult for 
the man in the street to avoid being carried away by 
the very circumstantial stories that are told.” The 
effect of the Press campaign was to cause a general 
stiffening of conditions at the settlements; leave to 
return home for Christmas, or to travel by railway at 
any time, being cancelled, and so forth. In addition 
the Home Office committee was reorganised to include 
two ex-majors, out of a total of three members. 

In answer to these attacks a statement was sent to 
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the Press by Miss Lydia Smith, after a visit to the 
Dartmoor settlement: 

. There are attached to the prison some two 
thousand acres of land, on which about six hundred 
men are employed. Another two hundred are 
engaged on the internal work of the Settlement. A 
few, about fifty, are employed upon land reclama- 
tion under the Duchy of Cornwall. The agricultural 
work is penal in character; that is to say, it is 
organised on exactly the same lines as for convicts, 
when, labour being only too plentiful, the main 
object was to make work, the harder and more 
physically tiring the better. 

“ A few concrete examples will illustrate my 
meaning. The crushing of oats is performed with 
antiquated machinery of the treadmill type arranged 
for hands instead of feet. Sixteen men are needed to 
work this machine and the output is six bags per 
day. The difference in value between the crushed 
and uncrushed oats is sixpence per bag. The sixteen 
men have the satisfaction of knowing that their 
‘ work of national importance ’ has added three 
shillings to the wealth of the community. One of the 
men engaged on this work was, when arrested, 
engaged upon important research work at the Royal 
College of Science. 

“ I saw a gang of eight men harnessed to a hand- 
roller engaged in rolling a field — work that one man 
and a horse could have performed in a third of the 
time. Three weeks have been spent in digging a flat 
field which might have been ploughed in three days. 
The crops grown are almost entirely foodstuffs for 
the animals with which the farm is stocked, and the 
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men have calculated that the turnips, when grown, 
will have cost ninepence each. 

“ The spades, barrows, etc., are all prodigiously 
heavy, with a view to tiring the users, and all the 
appliances and methods are of the most antiquated 
nature. Applications for improved appliances have 
been consistently refused by the Home Office. . . . 

“ The result of such a policy cannot fail to be that 
the men employed feel that they have been cheated 
by the Home Office. They wished to help the 
Community by their labour, and they are actively 
prevented from doing so. There is absolutely no 
incentive to work when they cannot but feel that 
what they are given to do is essentially punishment 
work and economically valueless. In spite of this, the 
farm bailiff has repeatedly stated that the farm work, 
both as regards quantity and quality, is better done 
than it was by the convicts. This is the more signifi- 
cant in view of the fact that the food is poorer and 
the hours of labour longer than under the old regime 
when convicts filled the prison. . . .” 

A further grievance of the C.O.s was their liability 
to be returned to prison for small offences, such as 
arriving three minutes late for work, or joining in 
controversies in the Press concerning C.O.s. Neverthe- 
less, those of the Home Office men who continued were 
especially anxious that nothing should be done to bring 
discredit upon the scheme which they had accepted. 
Their difficulties were increased since in many cases 
no preparation had been made, so that unemployment 
was for a time forced on them upon their arrival at the 
settlements. It was easy for the hostile Press to interpret 
this as wilful laziness. 
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After a certain time, men were permitted to work for 
private employers, under the strict control of the 
committee. At first the C.O. had to go where he was 
ordered, and on the whole the least suitable work was 
selected — farm work for teachers and clerks, work in 
quarries for farmers, and so forth. Wages were paid, 
but the greater part was taken by the committee. If a 
man failed to satisfy his employer he was liable to be 
sent back to prison, and, again, certain men preferred 
to return to prison rather than tolerate their position 
under the scheme. By 1919 certain improvements were 
introduced. Although the C.O. could not himself look 
for work, if his friends were able to find him an allow- 
able occupation he was given permission to accept it. 
The choice work was also extended, and the scheme 
in general worked less grudgingly. 

It cannot be said that the Home Office scheme 
brought satisfaction to the men or profit to the Govern- 
ment. Some thousands of C.O.s were saved the risk of 
broken health, loss of reason, or death ; but the manner 
in which the scheme was worked brought an appre- 
ciable number to feel that the Absolutist’s was after all 
the only possible way of meeting conscription. 


§2 

It was upon those C.O.s to whom the Absolutist 
position seemed the only right course that the main 
brunt of the resistance naturally fell. Their standard 
sentence was two years with hard labour in the third 
division. In the earlier days it was confidently expected 
that they would yield after a first taste of prison life, 
and the sentence was commuted to 112 days, which, 
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with a further reduction for good-conduct marks, meant 
in practice about three months. But in the end, when it 
was found that punishment had no effect upon their 
determination, this remission was dropped. The full 
sentence of two years was given in every case, and this 
sentence was to be indefinitely repeated so long as the 
war lasted, or until the prisoner should either die or be 
considered on the verge of death. In effect the impri- 
sonment lasted until six months after the end of the 
war, and a number of C.O.s went through as much 
as three years of almost continuous hard labour. 
Seventy-one men died after arrest. Thirty-one lost 
their reason. 

The following letter from George Bernard Shaw 
appeared in the Manchester Guardian of June 12th, 1917 : 

“. . . in point of severity imprisonment with hard 
labour is the most severe form of incarceration prac- 
tised in England. A sentence of two years of it is 
regarded as reaching the limit of endurance; only 
when the offence is of such a nature as to provoke 
the court to do its worst is it resorted to. Eighteen 
months is a very severe sentence, and even a year 
indicates a pretty emphatic opinion that the prisoner 
is a pronounced rogue and ruffian. When terms of 
imprisonment exceeding two years are called for the 
prisoner is sent to penal servitude. The difference is 
that a prisoner at the end of 2 years’ hard labour is 
in a state of exhaustion which could not be pro- 
longed without endangering his life, whereas penal 
servitude has to be so ordered that men can endure 
ten or even twenty years of it without physical 
collapse. 

‘‘It must therefore be clearly understood that a 
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prisoner can be killed by sentencing him to hard 
labour for a continuing offence and renewing his 
sentences as they expire. . . 

The same issue of the Manchester Guardian had this 
leading article : 

. When the question of compulsion came before 
Parliament it was matter of common knowledge that 
these few (the C.O.s) would resist, if necessary, to the 
death. The nation, fighting as it was and is for free- 
dom, did not wish to have the blood of martyrs on its 
hands, and provision was made accordingly for the 
exemption of conscientious objectors in both Acts — 
the provision being somewhat amplified and better 
defined in the second Act. Partly through careless 
drafting, mainly through the incompetence of the 
tribunals — rough-and-ready bodies, but little 
adapted to the difficult task of dealing with questions 
of conscience — the result of the Acts is that the half- 
and-half objector gets off, and the more deeply a man 
feels, the more fully and truly he is the conscientious 
objector whom the Act meant to liberate, the more 
certainly he suffers. The cruel feature of his treat- 
ment is the repeated prosecution. Men like Mr. 
Clifford Allen and Mr. Stephen Hobhouse are so 
placed that they are bound by their own convictions 
to repeat their offence each time their term of punish- 
ment is over, if, indeed, the term of two years’ haurd 
labour is one which they can survive. To what gain ? 
The example deters no one, for if an unscrupulous 
man wishes to use the loophole of the Act to escape 
service in the field it is precisely to him that the 
administration of the Act offers a chance. It is the 
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man who is convinced through and through, the 
man whom the Act was meant to protect, who 
suffers, and who as the Act is now being administered 
must suffer again and again. . . 

It is worth while to understand the cumulative effect 
of their imprisonment upon these, the most thorough- 
going of the Conscientious Objectors. We give here 
some description of the prison system as they found it. 

§3 

Perhaps the most insidious feature of prison life lies 
in its effect upon the human personality. The restric- 
tions of the routine may mean physical hardship for 
the prisoner. But the absence of all opportunity of using 
his own intitiative, the drab surroundings, and the 
tedious sameness of each day can gradually cause his 
vitality and even his personality to deteriorate. De- 
signed primarily for punishment and for a safeguard 
against conspiracy, the long hours of solitude in the cell, 
and the rule of silence by which prisoners were for- 
bidden to speak save to the warders upon strictly neces- 
sary business, combined to make contact with any 
other human being impossible during the whole period 
of imprisonment, and to preclude the smallest acts of 
kindliness and humanity between one man and another. 
The silence rule could be evaded to some extent, but 
the deadening pressure of the system was not to be 
avoided.^ 

At the time of the war, a prisoner sentenced to hard 

^ “ Few prisoners attempt to obey the silence rule. Those that do so 
invariably suffer grave mental consequences, . . . But, even so, the strain 
of the silence so far as it is enforced is severe, and often the effects are 
serious ** {English Prisons To-day y being the Report of the Prison System 
Enquiry Committee, edited by Stephen Hobhouse and A. Fenner Brock- 
way, 1922). 
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labour in the third division began his term with one 
month of solitary confinement in his cell, leaving it only 
for exercise and chapel. For the first fortnight he slept 
on wooden planks with no mattress, unless other in- 
structions were given by the medical officer. The diet 
for the first seven days was reduced to the lowest pos- 
sible level, consisting mainly of bread, porridge, and 
water. The regular diet was somewhat more varied, 
but it was still rather inadequate. It would cause little 
harm for a month or two, but over a period of two years 
or more it could seriously undermine the health. 

While working alone in his cell the prisoner was 
usually employed in stitching canvas for mail-bags. 
After the first month certain privileges were allowed, 
and among them was that of working in association 
with others for about four and a half hours each day. 
Most prisoners looked forward to these few hours of 
companionship, even though no talking was permitted. 
In certain cases work in association was cancelled on 
the grounds of shortage of warders, and the con- 
tinuous solitary confinement thus caused proved a 
serious additional strain. 

“ H was due out of prison on January 6th, but 

3 days previously he accepted the Home Office 
Scheme and was sent immediately to Ballachulish. 
His reason was that he saw insanity looming ; for he 
had nerves and had not slept for five nights, and 
could only pace up and down the cell, thinking of 
suicide. He attributes the breakdown to continuous 
separate confinement, in place of the usual month of 
it. He brought the lack of ‘ association labour ’ to the 
notice of the Governor, who said it could not be 
helped as they were understaffed, the warders having 
been taken for the war. All the men in ‘ B ’ block 
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were so treated, and even the doors were not left 
open for the allotted time on that landing, owing to 
the absence of warders ” (C.O. quoted in / Appeal 
Unto Casavy Mrs. Henry Hobhouse). 

Daily exercise consisted of a mechanical perambula- 
tion in single file conducted in the prison yard, whose 
walls are unnecessarily high^ and shut out air, sun, and 
outlook. Warders kept strict watch for whispered 
snatches of conversation. “ Exercise provides, however, 
the chance of seeing at least the faces of one’s friends, 
and the solemnity and dullness of the proceedings were 
relieved by many a touch of humour, such as the sight 
of Councillor Walter Ayles, the I.L.P. Parliamentary 
candidate for East Bristol, being threatened with dire 
punishment for light-heartedly attempting to slide on 
the slippery ‘ straight and narrow ’ exercise circle ” 
{ii2 Dqys^ Hard Labour ) . 

The normal routine, after the first month of impri- 
sonment, would be roughly as follows: 

Get up ; tidy cell. 

Work alone on mail-bags. 

Breakfast. 

Chapel — 15 minutes (not held every day 
in all prisons). 

j-Exercise — ^45 minutes. 

Work in association (i| hrs.). 

Dinner. 

Work in association (2I hrs.). 

jsupper. 

Lights out. 

^ Sec English Prisons To-day^ op. cit., p. 90. 


5.30 a.m. 

7.0 a.m. 

8.0 a.m. 

8.15 a.m. 
or 9.0 a.m. 
10.15 a.m. 
12.0 noon. 

1.30 p.m. 

4.0 p.m. 
or 4.15 p.m. 

8.0 p.m. 
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Each prisoner had his meals alone. 

Approximate time spent with other 

prisoners in the 24 hours . . • SJ hours. 

Approximate time spent in cell . . i8J hours. 

If it is reckoned that a man might sleep for about 
eight and a half hours out of the twenty-four, it will be 
seen that of the remaining fifteen and a half hours he 
had ten to spend alone in his cell after the first month of 
solitary confinement. The cell was clean but cheerless. 
It measured about seven feet wide by eleven to fourteen 
feet long. It was lit by a small window, sometimes fitted 
with frosted glass, and in any case too high for the 
prisoner to look out of, unless he stood on his stool — a 
forbidden act. The furniture comprised a plank bed, a 
stool and table, a few eating utensils, and a couple of 
sanitary pails. The only objects to please the eye were 
the little pile of books and letters and the four photo- 
graphs of friends or relatives allowed by regulation 
after the first month. During the day-time the prisoner 
must not rest on his bed, which was stood against the 
wall, with the blankets rolled into a neat bundle. He 
had still the sense of being spied on. He was cut 
off from his companions, but he had not the com- 
pensating advantages of solitude. Each cell door was 
fitted with a glass peep-hole ; warders in soft slippers 
passed to and fro along the corridors, and might 
at any moment silently open the little shutter and 
peer in. 

Heating consisted of a small hot- water pipe. It was 
frequently inadequate during the winter months, and 
the prisoner might suffer very severely from the cold. 
The cells could also, upon occasion, be as hot and 
stuffy in summer as they were cold and damp in 
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winter; especially when, as sometimes happened, the 
window was not made to open. ^ 

After serving two months of his sentence a prisoner 
was allowed a visit from his family or friends, and he 
might also write and receive one letter. All letters, both 
in and out, were censored by the prison authorities. The 
visit lasted about half an hour. A warder was present to 
see that the conversation did not stray too far from 
domestic affairs, and prisoner and visitor were separated 
by a wire screen. The prisoner was only too conscious 
of his unshaven face and general unkempt and ugly 
appearance. Visits under these conditions were so 
painful and humiliating that many men were happier 
without them and preferred the privilege of writing an 
extra letter instead. “ Many men discouraged visits,” 
says an ex-prisoner. “ The full degradation of one’s 
condition and the full brutality of the system were most 
apparent in this period of barred and baffled commu- 
nion with the outer world. It tended to leave one in a 
state of hysteria or else suppressed fury, and generally 
shattered and restless for many days ” {English Prisons 
To-day, being the Report of the Prison System Enquiry 
Committee, edited by Stephen Hobhouse and A. Fenner 
Brockway). There was a further interval of six weeks 
before a second letter and visit were permitted; eifter 


1 A letter from a C.O. who was awaiting his second court martial is 
here quoted: 

“ ‘ I have seen a man go raving mad in the prison after being shut 
up in a warm cell from 4 o’clock in the afternoon until 6 o’clock next 
morning. The cells are very badly ventilated, the one I was in had 
all the windows fastened down so that they were a fixture. Some cells 
have got two little windows out but some have not, and it gets very 
hot in there, especially when the sun is beating in, it gets unbearable. 
I have seen cell doors opened in the morning and the men stretched 
out on the floor in fits of fainting, and the warders do not take 
any notice of them but simply pass on and leave the door open * ” 
(/ Appeal Unto Casar, Mrs. Henry Hobhouse). 
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that they might occur once a month. In case of urgent 
business or the death of a relative special permission 
could be obtained for an extra letter. 

The “ communal ” life of the prison ceased at 
4 p.m. and at 4.40 the cells were locked for the night. 
The prisoner could then turn to his tiny ration of 
literature, if his quota of work was finished. Lights 
were put out at 8 p.m., but it was frequently com- 
plained that reading was made difficult in the older 
prisons where the lighting arrangements were bad. 
Each prisoner on entering was given a Bible, a prayer- 
book, a hymn-book, a book of devotion, called The 
Narrow Way, and one “ educational work.” In the 
second month a book of fiction could be had from the 
prison library; after the second month, two. Books of 
fiction could be changed each week; “ educational ” 
books must last a month. Except for the pen and paper 
handed out for the monthly letter no writing materials 
were allowed beyond a slate and pencil. Hubert Peet 
says ; “ It was in connection with my prison reading 
and the consequent chance of study which the rush of 
life outside deprives us of that I experienced especially 
the deprivation of any opportunity of writing, except 
for ephemeral purposes on the cell slate. There is in 
prison no method of recording permanently thoughts 
that occur to one during reading a meditation, of 
noting for future reference passages that may be found 
helpful or striking, or of making notes for plans on 
return to ordinary life . . .” {112 Days' Hard Labour). 

The slow rusting of the mental powers which the 
conditions here described were capable of causing may 
perhaps be understood from the following statement 
given by a C.O. who entered prison aged nineteen 
years, and whose total imprisonment wtis thirty months. 
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It is a fairly typical example of a somewhat general 
phenomenon. 

. I had always been a keen student and made 
full use of the books provided by the prison library, 
reading at first indifferently on all subjects according 
to the books I chanced to receive. . . . When, at a 
later date, the modifications of treatment were issued 
for the benefit of C.O.s, I had books sent in to me. 
But by that time (i.e. after 1 8 months’ imprisonment) I 
found that I could not make such use of this privilege 
as would have been possible earlier. My desire to 
read was weak; it required a tremendous mental 
effort to stick at any book but the lightest novel, and 
often when by such an effort, I had sat myself down 
to do some definite study, I found myself reading 
mechanically, following the words with my eyes, per- 
haps even pronouncing them with my lips, but with- 
out receiving any mental impression therefrom. . . . 

But not only was the faculty of concentration 
impaired; that of memory was likewise enfeebled. 
When, by a great effort I had studied a few chapters 
of a book and grasped their significance, the impres- 
sion was but temporary, and within a few days I 
retained but the vaguest notion of what I had 
read . . .” {English Prisons To-day^ edited by Stephen 
Hobhouse and A. Fenner Brockway, 1922). 

The ill effects of prison life were not of course peculiar 
to the C.O. prisoners. The regulations then in force 
were harsh and ill conceived as a whole ; to serve long 
periods of hard labour involved hardships far more 
serious than the mere postponing of the normal activi- 
ties of life. The C.O. was, however, perhaps rather 
more consciously distressed than the majority of his 
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fellow-prisoners; and the very considerable modifica- 
tions of the prison system that have been made since the 
wair are in large degree due to the efforts of individual 
ex-C.O.s. We have already quoted from the report of 
the Prison System Enquiry Committee of 1919-1922, 
English Prisons To-day, edited by Stephen Hobhouse 
and Fenner Brockway (both of whom served terms as 
C.O.s). It forms an exhaustive and comprehensively 
documented body of evidence, whose conclusions are 
both weighty and disquieting. The curious reader should 
examine it for himself. We give here a single paragraph 
from the chapter entitled “ General Conclusions.” 

“ To sum up : the essential features of our present 
penal system lie in the confinement of offenders under 
unnatural conditions, in an environment in which 
many of the normal human functions become inoper- 
ative. . . . Stated in physiological terms, primitive 
forms of punishment consisted in the infliction of 
gross bodily hurt; modern penal methods are directed 
upon the higher functions of the central nervous 
system. It is to this characteristic that prisoners 
mean to refer in their frequent allusions to the ‘ men- 
tzd suffering,’ ‘ scientific punishment ’ or ‘ refined 
cruelty ’ of prison. . . . Whilst public sympathy might 
easily be enlisted to assist a fellow-creature who is 
suffering from wounds, mutilation or organic disease, 
as the result of his imprisonment, the depth of misery 
to which our prisoners may sink to-day is obscured 
by the cleanliness of the buildings and the orderliness 
of the routine.” 

It is not easy to convey in words the impalpable 
misery of that imprisonment. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE COMPLEXITIES OF PACIFISM 

§ I 

It was possible to argue, from the point of 
view of a Government at war, that to shirk the national 
call was an unforgivable crime, and that the objector 
who had not been admitted to be conscientious must 
be submitted to the severest punishment. But it became, 
in time, obvious that the Government would not be 
content to test whether or not an objector was genuine 
by subjecting him to a single term of imprisonment. 
The C.O. could accept one or even two sentences as 
the means of finally establishing his sincerity. But when 
it became apparent that it was intended, with no further 
investigation, to renew the sentences of Absolutist 
Objectors for so long as the war might last, the Govern- 
ment could no longer avoid the charge of the persecu- 
tion of conscience. The man who had already faced a 
long sentence of hard labour was clearly prompted by 
something other than mere cowardice or mere indiffer- 
ence to his fellow-men, the more so since it was not 
difficult for a shirker to escape both prison and com- 
batant service. 

That poHcy was not at once apparent. We have 
suggested that the callous illegality of the tribunal 
proceedings was something much beyond the intentions 
of the Government at the time of the two Conscription 
Acts. But, after a period of vacillation and uncertaiinty. 
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the situation began to harden, and with it the attitude 
of the representatives of the Government. On July 4th, 
1916, Lord Sandhurst stated in the House of Lords 
that if a man will not do national work, he will com- 
plete his sentence of civil imprisonment and then be 
discharged from the Army.’’ Discharge for misconduct 
was a part of the Army Regulations, and it might have 
been resorted to at any time when a man had a 
conscientious objection to war — as, indeed, it ultimately 
was. But on July 26th, 1916, Mr. Lloyd George, then 
Secretary for War, also made a statement in the House 
of Commons. Referring to the Absolutists, he said: 

With that kind of man I, personally, have absolutely 
no sympathy whatsoever. I do not think that they 
deserve the slightest consideration. With regard to 
those who object to shedding blood, it is the traditional 
policy of this country to respect that view, and we do 
not propose to depart from it; but in the other case I 
shall only consider the best means of making the path 
of that class as hard as possible.” When, in December 
1916, Mr. Lloyd George became Prime Minister, the 
Government’s policy accorded with this declaration. 

The sentences now followed each other with an 
almost automatic regularity. The C.O. was contin- 
uously in prison, save for the occasional interval when 
for three weeks or so he was returned to his regiment 
in the hope that he might at last consent to become a 
soldier. By the early months of 1917 a demand for a 
more decisive form of resistance began to make itself 
felt, and in March 1917 this demand came to a head in 
a series of discussions of some complexity and warmth. 
Those discussions were rendered the more difficult since 
the men whom they most nearly concerned were for 
the greater part shut away in their prisons. It was not 

Hw 
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easy for the national committee either to interpret the 
desires of so elusive a rank and file or to impose upon 
them a ruling whose execution must put them to so 
severe a test. 

In its earlier days the No-Conscription Fellowship 
had concluded that, while its main objective was “ the 
exposure of militarism and the spread of pacifist views,” 
it should aim also at securing exemption for its mem- 
bers. A minority of the committee had always opposed 
the taking of any action to secure individual exemp- 
tions, on the ground that to do so might weaken its 
stand upon principle against conscription. That 
controversy was now raised again in the light of a 
year’s experience, and in a still more complex form. 

Was it right to gain the common aim by means that 
involved strife and compulsion, or must it be sought by 
the power of love and non-resistance alone ? And would 
that aim, the breakdown of conscription, in itself be 
best served by a simple and undistracted campaign 
against conscription as a principle, or by a campaign 
for the exemption of C.O.s, for the amelioration of their 
treatment, for their release; or, again, by the passive 
endurance of the men in prison, conforming without 
protest to prison life and prison work, or by an active 
resistance to all prison regulations, in the hope of 
causing a complete breakdown of the prison system, 
and thereby of the system of conscription, by the refusal 
to undergo conscription in prison as in the army ? 

There is no simple answer to these questions. We do 
not propose to discuss the rights and wrongs nor the 
merits both practical and spiritual of those various and 
unexceptionable positions into which a sincere and fear- 
less pacifist may find himself led. It is, for example, 
beyond the competence of the authors and the scope 
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of their book to examine the methods and achievements 
of the Mahatma Gandhi, remarkable leader of men 
though they hold him to be. It is only possible here to 
point out that there is this inherent complexity in the 
pacifist position ; and that it does form one of the main 
intrinsic difficulties of the organising of a pacifist resist- 
ance to war. Properly to understand those difficulties 
we should perhaps also remind ourselves that to be a 
pacifist is not always to be a logical thinker and a saint. 
In common with most pioneers of human idealism, the 
pacifist can sometimes be a very prickly customer. 


§2 

It was, necessarily, a somewhat inconclusive and 
hydra-headed discussion. Its ramifications persisted to 
trouble C.O. counsels until the end of the war. But 
they did not destroy the C.O.’s unity of purpose, and 
the minority vote in each case remained loyal to the 
official policy. The following arguments are fairly 
typical ; 

Walter H. Ayles, in The Tribunal of March 15th, 
1917: It is true that men suffer in prison, but it was 
“ the universal experience that the mind becomes 
wonderfully clear and accurate, memory improves and 
the imagination develops.” Headquarters should not 
worry about the prisoners but work solely for peace. 

Fenner Brockway, in The Tribunal of March 29th, 
1917: The bringing of peace is certainly more im- 
portant than the liberation of the prisoners. But “ it 
would be hypocrisy to suggest that we do not long for 
freedom. ... I know how [the prisoners’] health is 
broken, how they cannot sleep at nights ; I have studied 
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their faces at ‘ exercise ’ and have seen how white and 
worn they are. And worse than the physical effects is 
the mental and spiritual degeneration which confine- 
ment often causes. ... In a few cases the effects are still 
more serious — absolute mental derangement has 
occurred. Very frequently the isolation of prison leads 
to a sense of peace and contentment, which denotes 
not spiritual depth but spiritual death.” 

S. V. Bracher, in The Tribunal of March 15th, 1917: 
“ You will hold up our comrades in prison as objects 
of pity. They are, on the contrary, to be envied. There 
is available for them — and most of them are proving it 
— a spiritual strength which keeps them free and 
happy, even in gaol, and makes persecution ridiculous.” 

Bertrand Russell, in The Tribunal of March 29th, 
1917: “If Mr. Bracher’s argument were valid, there 
would be no reason to desire an end of the imprison- 
ment of Conscientious Objectors: it might persist to 
the end of time, and afford continual rejoicing to those 
who enjoy the spectacle of steadfastness. But their 
suffering is an evil in itself, and is only endured for the 
sake of the good it may do to the world.” 

It was, in fact, beginning to appear possible that if 
the war went on much longer a growing number of 
C.O.s stood in danger of the loss of their health, their 
reason, or their life. To get them out was becoming 
more than a matter of comfort. But, in urging the 
No-Conscription Fellowship to fight for their absolute 
exemption, men had not lost sight of the objects of that 
struggle. It seemed to them that if anything could give 
the death-blow to conscription, it would be to drive 
the Government to the open release of the C.O.s upon 
the principle for which they stood. Short of that, it 
could be argued, the miseries of the C.O.s might go in 
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vain and nothing be achieved towards the dislocating 
of the workings of conscription.^ 

The national committee were agreed that the prin- 
ciple should come before the men. But could the prin- 
ciple best be served by the silent sufferings of the 
prisoners or by an uncompromising campaign for their 
release ? The majority decided that there could be no 
better way of impressing the principle upon the public 
mind than by working for the unconditional release of 
its exponents, and the policy of the No-Conscription 
Fellowship was based upon this decision. 


§3 

It was less easy for the Quakers to reach agreement 
upon the issue. A minute was passed at the Yorkshire 
quarterly meeting of July 1917 — ‘‘To urge upon the 
Meeting for Sufferings the duty laid upon us, as a 
religious society which has always stood for civil and 
religious liberty, to press for the absolute and uncon- 
ditional release of all these men.” But a considerable 
opposition arose, and a statement was issued by the 
service committee of the Friends to set forth its 
grounds. Such an appeal might have the immoral and 
undesirable result of bringing release to religious 
objectors only, and of splitting the C.O. movement. 
Far more important than release was the complete 
repeal of the Act and the immediate conclusion of the 
war. It would not be right or advantageous to this 
cause to force the release of the prisoners in advance of 

^ The Home Secretary, Sir George Cave, said in opposing the release 
of the C.O.s that “ to go further than we have gone . . . would imperil 
very much now and in the future the system of military service which 
has been set up.** 
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public opinion. The imprisonment in itself could have 
a great and noble influence in the achievement of their 
purpose. 

There can be no doubt that this courageous and 
idealistic statement, which was supported upon many 
sides, also caused a considerable disappointment among 
prisoners and others, who questioned not its aims, but 
its conclusions. The issue continued to be argued at 
Quaker meetings and conferences, but no clear decision 
could be reached. Eventually a pamphlet was prepared 
entitled, an Appeal to the Conscience of the Nation^ of which 
421,000 copies were distributed. It comprised a strong 
attempt to arouse public opinion, and of that attempt 
it was impossible not to approve ; yet a direct demand 
to the Government had been avoided. It was thus an 
action upon which both sides were in agreement. The 
united front was preserved, although in July 1916 
John P. Fletcher found it necessary to resign his 
membership of the National Committee of the No- 
Conscription Fellowship, and in June 1917 A. Barratt- 
Brown felt compelled to do the same, after working for 
some time for the adoption of an opposite policy. He 
continued, none the less, to play his prominent and 
important part in the work of the movement. 


§4 

While these discussions were proceeding outside, the 
imprisoned men had also begun to reconsider whether 
they did right as individuals in continuing to conform 
to prison work and regulations. This query was again 
an extension of the same controversy. G.O.s who had 
desired their friends to make no attempt to secure their 
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release were themselves prepared to remain quietly in 
their prisons, believing that the spectacle of their calm 
endurance would do more to advance their cause than 
any more sensational form of resistance ; believing, too, 
for the most part, that this method could alone recom- 
mend itself to their own individual conscience. Others 
who had taken an opposite view in that argument were 
inclined to hold that the prisoners should adopt a more 
active and militant policy, of a kind to give force to the 
efforts of the national committee for their release. 

A few men had from the first regarded prison work 
as in effect an extension of the act of conscription, and 
work-strikes by individuals or small groups had 
occurred here and there. Others, again, felt the same 
difficulty that had led them to refuse work of national 
importance, since, by making mail-bags themselves, 
they might be thought to be freeing other prisoners to 
help in the manufacture of articles of war. But the 
majority at the beginning felt it right to accept the work 
and the restrictions of prison routine as a part of the 
penalty which they had brought upon themselves. 
Later, when the No-Conscription Fellowship decided 
to work for the unconditional release of the prisoners, 
the policy of resisting prison rules and regulations came 
increasingly to be entertained. It was the prisoner’s only 
weapon if he was to take an active part in that effort. 

Between his second and third imprisonments, 
Clifford Allen, then in a military camp, but not yet 
once more under arrest, was able to meet members of 
the national committee and suggest to them that the 
time had come for a concerted refusal to do prison work. 
He felt that the C.O.s had now proved themselves 
genuine ; to stay quietly in prison was to help the Gov- 
ernment in its enforcement of conscription. Most C.O.s 
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had been finally labelled, and there was no longer the 
publicity of tribunal proceedings to spread their views. 
Pamphlets could only cause a limited effect on public 
opinion. But for some hundreds of men to show them- 
selves willing to bring far severer punishment still on 
themselves might lead that opinion in the end to see 
conscription for an evil thing, while the strike itself 
might break the prison discipline and compel the 
release of the C.O.s. Conscription would be beaten 
then. 

Various objections were raised to these arguments. 
The goal should perhaps be reached by persuasive 
rather than by militant means — might, moreover, best 
be so reached. The public should be converted to think 
the imprisonment wrong rather than the Government 
driven to end it as unworkable. Their release in advance 
of public opinion could only increase the opposition to 
the C.O.s and the hostility to their cause. It was even 
questioned whether a large enough proportion would 
join the strike to render it hopeful of success. Finally it 
was not easy for the women and older men of whom 
the committee now consisted to decree an action for 
which others must suffer, while they remained them- 
selves at liberty. It was decided to reject the policy of an 
organised work-strike, while supporting any individual 
prisoner who felt that he must strike for reasons of 
conscience. 

Clifford Allen was still chairman of the No-Conscrip- 
tion Fellowship, although his powers were deputed, 
during his imprisonment, first to Fenner Brockway and 
then to Bertrand Russell. He used his authority to urge 
the rank and file to stand by the decision of the com- 
mittee, but decided to try out the work-strike in his 
own person. Never physically very strong, he had 
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already served one sentence of 88 days, and a second 
of 147 days. His third imprisonment, in which he was 
on work-strike, with solitary confinement and bread- 
and-water punishment diet, lasted from June 1917 to 
December 1917, when he was judged to be on the 
verge of death and was provisionally released. Con- 
sumption set in, and it was some years before his 
strength in part returned. He will always bear the 
marks of that duel with authority. 

In course of time other men, including Fenner 
Brockway, followed Clifford Allen’s lead in refusing 
prison work. In some cases there was hunger-striking 
also. It is clear that those tactics helped to force from 
the Government the various concessions which they 
later gave. Many C.O.s were of opinion that if head- 
quarters had sanctioned and organised the striking 
their release would have come more quickly. After the 
Armistice the number of strikers increased, although 
they never exceeded some 130 odd. Yet that sm2ill 
minority contrived completely to disorganise the 
discipline of their prisons, and their action may well 
have hastened the final release.^ 

§5 

The strain of a year and a half of the severest form of 
imprisonment was now showing its effects. Each month 

1 At Wandsworth gaol, after the Armistice was signed, a large body 
of C.O.s refused any longer to conform to prison regulations. Much 
furniture was smashed. Windows were broken so that the men could 
communicate with each other. Speeches were made at exercise time, 
and the strains of the “ Red Flag ” and the “ Internationale ** could 
be heard outside the prison walls. The strikers were taken to punishment 
cells in the basement, but renewed outbursts followed among the other 
men, and the disorder and noise continued. The men in the basement 
then went on hunger-strike, and 2 ifter a week of that were released under 
the “ Cat and Mouse ** Act of suffragette fame — to be returned to 
prison, that is, as soon as they were sufficiently restored in health. 
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added to the loss of life. Many men developed con- 
sumption, and some became insane. Those who re- 
mained had no means of judging how long the war 
might continue, nor how soon their own turn to go 
under might come. Young, and with all their future 
before them, they yet returned to their cells to begin a 
third or a fourth imprisonment. Their transparent 
sincerity, their loss of life or damaged health in prison, 
brought further criticism of the Government’s methods 
from many quarters not in sympathy with the views 
for which they stood. 

During a debate in the House of Lords on May 24th, 
1917, the Archbishop of Canterbury said: 

“. . . Nobody can doubt that there are at this 
moment men undergoing terms of imprisonment 
whose character is high, whose motives are unim- 
peachable, however extraordinary and illogical we 
may deem them to be; and you are not going to 
shake them by the adding of month after month or 
year after year of penal infliction upon them. The 
more genuine and fundamental are the man’s con- 
victions the more certain you may be that he is not 
likely to be shaken by the mere continuance of what 
is little short of torture to an educated man. . . 

Lord Parmoor, who had initiated the debate, said 
that the men should have been placed in the first 
division, which was the usual sentence for political 
offenders. He continued : “ This is a civil offence 
against the State for which the man has received 
punishment, and according to every principle of our 
criminal law when a man has once received punish- 
ment he is free of the offence and can begin life 
again. . . .” 
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So moderate a paper as The Times was moved to 
protest that, “ When a man has deliberately refused to 
avail himself of two alternative ways of escape from 
prison labour ; when he has, more than once, of his own 
deliberate choice, gone back to gaol; when he shows 
himself resolute to go back again and again rather than 
to submit to that military service against which he 
asserts that his conscience raises for him an insuperable 
barrier — when he thus proved repeatedly his readiness 
to suffer for what he proclaims to be his beliefs, is it 
either justifiable or politic to go on with the punish- 
ment?” {The Times, October 25th, 1917). 

The small group of supporters in Parliament, under 
the untiring leadership of Philip Snowden, main- 
tained their barrage of questions on the condition of the 
C.O.s. The Manchester Guardian and the Daily News 
gave prominence to the facts and to letters of protest. 
The more enlightened public was decidedly impressed 
by the stand made by the C.O.s and their supporters. 
Its disapproval of the continued imprisonment was 
displayed in a number of declarations: one from 
1,000 Anglican clergymen, another from 2,500 Free 
Church ministers. The official Labour Party, at its 
Nottingham conference, unanimously declared itself 
against any further persecution of Conscientious 
Objectors, and similar declarations were passed by 
hundreds of trade union branches. Finally, in De- 
cember 1917, the Government, in order to meet the 
criticism to which it was subjected, and to prevent 
further loss of life or reason, granted to those men who 
had served twelve months (reduced to ten by good 
conduct) of their sentence, the concessions already 
referred to. They included an allowance of two periods 
of exercise each day, with freedom to talk during those 
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periods and to walk in groups of two or three; books 
sent in from outside four at a time; civilian clothes; 
visits in a room without the wire screen, though with a 
warder present as before. Diet remained unchanged. 

It was also admitted at this time that confusion had 
existed in regard to the granting of absolute exemption 
until the passing of the second Conscription Act in 
May 1916. The tribunals were informed that they 
might reconsider cases decided by them at that period. 
They did not, however, respond to this invitation in 
many instances. In the same month (December 1917) 
the precaution was taken of releasing Clifford Allen 
and Stephen Hobhouse, under the “ Cat and Mouse ” 
Act, for fear of real difficulties if such prominent C.O.s 
should die on the hands of the authorities. They were 
never, in fact, re-arrested. In September 1918 further 
concessions were introduced, by which all C.O.s who 
had served more than two years were transferred to 
Wakefield gaol. That establishment had been used as a 
work-centre under the “ Home Office scheme ” and the 
locks had been taken off the cell doors. The men were 
actually arriving at the prison before the Home Office 
had decided what to do with them, and the governor, 
being without instructions, had to let them do more or 
less as they wished. They set up a committee to or- 
ganise cooking and cleaning, but they refused to do the 
ordinary prison tasks. 

The instructions as presently received from the 
Home Office were described in the Manchester Guardian 
of September 27th, 1918: 

“ The Home Office evidentiy hopes that the 

Absolutists, now that they are all together and forti- 
fied by each other’s companionship, will undertake 
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to do work at Wakefield which they have refused to 
do for two years past when left to their individual 
resolution. The Home Office ‘ terms ’ are that the 
Absolutists should work with regularity and dili- 
gence, and then in addition to concessions regarding 
correspondence and visitors, they will be allowed grf. 
a day and the opportunity to spend these three- 
pences (but not more) at a prison canteen, which 
will be sanctioned if they run it themselves. The 
work expected of them was not specified in the com- 
munication. The making of mail-bags is a customary 
prison employment and Wakefield gaol has a small 
foundry and it used also to have a ropewalk.” 

It was not possible for the Absolutists to accept 
conditions which would in effect have put an end to their 
stand against conscription. They had found it neces- 
sary to reject the “ Home Office scheme ” described 
in Chapter VI, and for the same reasons the new offer 
had to be turned down. Thereupon they were re- 
turned to their prisons, where they remained until their 
final release. 


§6 

When, in November 1918, the Armistice was signed, 
the release of the C.O.s did not immediately follow. 
In the rush for jobs which followed the return of the 
troops from the front, it was held that the soldiers must 
have the first chances ; the “ conchies ” must come in at 
the end. So small an addition to the millions who were 
already searching for work could have made no great 
difference. Many of the C.O.s had businesses of their 
own which had been long neglected. For the rest it 
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would be hard enough to find employment in any 
case. As late as 1922, Absolutist C.O.s were still re- 
fused reinstatement by the railways, the public educa- 
tional bodies, the Post Office, and some other depart- 
ments of the Civil Service. But feeling ran strong, and, 
for some time after all fighting had stopped, men who 
had completed their sentences were still being sent back 
to prison to commence another two years. It was six 
months before they were freed from either prison or 
camp. 

When it was finally decided to free the C.O.s, a 
cautious and piecemezil method was adopted, in order 
to prevent such demonstrations by sympathisers at their 
release as might have aroused sharp criticism in the 
popular Press. Public opinion, led by that Press, was 
still very hostile. It was not until April 1919 that the 
first C.O.s — those who had served two years or more — 
were released over a period of some weeks, a dozen or 
so at a time. The remainder were freed at intervals 
during the next four months. At the end of July 1919, 
Mr. Winston Churchill announced that they were all at 
liberty, having been “ discharged from the Army for 
misconduct.” 

Though free, C.O.s were still to be penalised as men 
who had shown themselves unworthy of the full rights 
and privileges of citizenship. For five years after the 
end of the war they were to be disfranchised. This 
extraordinary provision was imposed by the House of 
Commons as far back as November 20th, 1917, in a 
sub-clause to the Representation of the People Bill.^ 

1 In the course of the debate upon the Bill, Lord Hugh Cecil reminded 
the House : 

“ . . . that there are a great many other people who have been court- 
martialled besides conscientious objectors. The disqualification is 
there carefully limited, and it must only be for refusal to obey orders, 
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Exemptions were granted to men who had accepted 
work of national importance, to members of the Friends’ 
Ambulance Unit, and other similar organisations. 
Those who had been allowed absolute exemption by 
their tribunals were deprived of their vote unless they 
could show that they had voluntarily carried out work 
of national importance. 


§7 

It is estimated that approximately i6,ioo men 
refused to join in the actual fighting. Among these 
were Christadelphians, Plymouth Brethren, and similar 
religious objectors who were willing to serve in the 
non-combatant corps or in the Royal Army Medical 
Corps, but who consistently refused to accept other 
kinds of military work. Below are details showing how 
the total of i6,ioo is arrived at. The round numbers 
have had to be estimated : 


and only if that refusal has assigned to it a conscientious cause. There 
are also those who have been insubordinate and deserters, and all 
those who have been sentenced for various military crimes and for 
crimes not merely military, but civil, those guilty of criminal vice of 
the worst and most atrocious kind — all these may have votes. All 
those who have been sentenced by civil Tribunals, such as pick- 
pockets, robbers, all those concerned in fraud, acts of violence, and 
those animated by the most odious lusts, the names of whose offences 
must not pass honest lips — all those may have votes. And why not ? 
There is, at any rate, nothing conscientious about them. They 
are free from the damning taint of a strong but unenlightened 
conscience. ...” 

The clause was, however, included as follows : 

“ Any person who has been exempted from military service on the 
ground of conscientious objection or who, having joined the Forces, 
has been sentenced by court martial for refusal to obey orders, and 
who alleged conscientious objection to military service as a reason 
for such refusal, shall be disqualified from being registered or voting 
as a Parliamentary or Local Government elector.” 
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Arrested (from C.O.s* Infor- 6,261 


mation Bureau) 

Pelham Committee’s cases 8)964 

Friends’ Ambulance Unit 1,200 

War Victims’ Relief 
Committee 200 

Working directly under 
tribunals 900 

Non-Combatant Corps 3 >300 

Royal Army Medical 

Corps 100 

Evaded the Act 1 75 


16,100 


The records of the C.O.s* Information Bureau give 


the following details of the 6,261 men who were 
arrested : 

Absolutists (see deduction below)* I5543 

Home Office men 35 75 ^ 

Men who accepted combatant or non- 
combatant service 35 1 

Rejected and discharged on medical 
grounds 267 

Deserted 2 1 

Released owing to special circumstances 12 

Deported 2 

Evading, or on indefinite furlough at 
time of general release 45 

Records incomplete 270 


6,261 

* From this figure there should perhaps be deducted 
those men who remained in prison until the end for 
reasons other than a refusal to accept the “Home Office 
scheme.” These consisted of : 
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Home Office men returned to prison either 
voluntarily or for disobeying the rules 96 
Men who returned to prison for reasons 
unknown 3 1 

Men who remained in prison until the final 
release but labelled “ Not genuine ” by 
the Central Tribunal, and therefore not 
offered the “ Home Office scheme ” 
which otherwise they might have accepted. 

They were usually men who had refused 
to appear before a tribunal or in whose 
case some complication had arisen. They 
may or may not have been Absolutists 158 


285 


It can therefore be taken that there were at least 
1,258 Absolutists (1,543 less 285). 

The number who died after arrest was 71 
The number who became insane was 31 

The following figures showing the numbers of the 
Quaker and Socialist objectors are taken from the 
jV.C.F. Souvenir: 

Quaker Objectors or Attenders at Quaker Meetings 


Absolutists 

142 

Home Office men 

102 

Miscellaneous 

35 


279 

Socialist Objectors 


Absolutists 

452 

Home Office men 

613 

Miscellaneous 

126 


1,19* 


^ Of these 805 belonged to the I.L.P. 
Iw 
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§8 

It was now necessary to decide upon the future of 
the C.O.s’ organisation. It was not easy to arrive at a 
decision acceptable to them all. In the early days of 
the war the motives of their resistance were none too 
clearly envisaged. Their feelings were plain enough. 
But neither the spiritual premises nor the practical 
implications of their instinctive decision were at once 
to be seen with precision. A good deal of close thinking 
was needed to discover a form of words sufBciently 
comprehensive to supply the basis of their organisation, 
and, even when that basis had been found, its exact 
significance could only be defined with the test of 
experience. Men who could agree upon it for a time, 
because to a certain extent they had put on it their own 
personal interpretation, found their divergence of 
opinion revealed in the light of events. We have given 
some space to the differences which appeared as the 
movement faced its many problems of principle or 
expediency, and we have described the determination 
with which those differences were surmounted in face 
of the unrelenting pressure from without. When the 
pressure was released, there was no longer the same 
cause to leave them on one side; and they were too 
important to ignore. 

The future of the No-Conscription Fellowship was 
discussed at length in the early months of 1919. A 
conference was held at Jordans of representatives of all 
those successive committees which had followed each 
other as their members were carried off to prison. 
Clifford Allen was in the chair. It was held on the one 
side that the No-Conscription Fellowship had by no 
means finished its work. Conscription might have 
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ended in Great Britain, but in other countries con- 
scription was the normal law of the land. C.O.s in 
those countries would still be suffering imprisonment 
for refusing to serve their term in the army; they 
needed help and encouragement ; their suffering 
should be exposed and the system driven from all lands 
alike. Moreover, new achievements might be won by 
an organisation of men who would refuse to fight in 
any future war. The No-Conscription Fellowship had 
made its object the overthrow of conscription. Its 
resources might now be turned to the prevention of 
war by the enrolling of potential war-resisters. To be 
effective, indeed, such a movement must number many 
thousands of adherents. Men, however, were already 
realising the futility of the last four tragic years and 
making up their minds that the catastrophe must not 
happen again. 

The majority questioned these views on grounds of 
expediency. It is technically a very difficult project 
to attempt to interfere on behalf of the law-breakers of 
another country, and it is doubtful if the No-Gon- 
scription Fellowship could have done much for the 
victims of conscription on the Continent. To turn the 
organisation into a permanent body of war-resisters 
was also felt to be an unrealistic approach to the 
problem. It had not been supposed when the Fellow- 
ship was formed that the war could be stopped by 
organising the few thousand young men with con- 
scientious objections to fighting. To stand firm, the 
war-resister must perhaps feel convinced for himself 
that he cannot take human life ; and not many men felt 
like that in 1914, nor were likely to for many years to 
come. Upon the basis, then, which had in fact held 
the No-Conscription Fellowship together, it was not 
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reasonable to hope to grow numerous enough as an 
anti-war organisation to be able to push Governments 
into the pursuit of peaceful policies. That would not be 
their most effective contribution to the solving of those 
intricate problems of disarmament and world order 
which now claimed the attention of thinking men and 
women. Now that the war was over and conscription 
at an end, it was time to turn back to that more 
universal social and political effort. The motives which 
caused them to fight the conscription of human beings 
in wartime now urged them to the freeing of the 
individual from the indignities of poverty in time of 
peace ; the more so, since it is only by the building of a 
new order that the foundations of a lasting peace can 
ever be well and truly set. 

In the following chapters we shall deal more elabor- 
ately with the arguments here baldly set out. A third 
group wished the No-Conscription Fellowship to 
continue as the nucleus of some sort of anti-conscription 
movement, but upon a broader form of basis, which 
should include all men who would resist conscription, 
whether they were pacifists or not. The resolutions 
eventually drawn up by the conference were designed 
to meet as far as possible the views of all three sections. 
It was proposed to dissolve the No-Conscription 
Fellowship, but to consider the forming of a new and 
separate organisation of those who wished to continue 
the opposition to conscription and to embark upon the 
preparing of war-resistance. The resolutions were as 
follows : 

“ That this Convention declares its belief that all 
systems of conscription can only be sustained by the 
denial of liberty of conscience, and that it is not 
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within the rightful jurisdiction of a State to deny any 
man the right of free judgment in offering his life or 
to compel him to inflict death on others. 

“ It further appoints a Committee to initiate a new 
organisation to oppose conscription no matter by 
what kind of Government it be imposed, or for what 
purpose, which shall associate all those who will 
resist conscription, and shall get into touch with 
appropriate people in other countries with a view to 
the establishment of an international organisation. 

“ That this Convention appoint a Committee to 
take steps (a) to establish a new society whose object 
shall be the spread of the pacifist doctrine of life and 
resistance to all forms of Militarism, and (b) to get 
into touch with people of like belief in this and other 
countries with a view to the establishment of an 
international organisation of which it shall function 
as the British section.” 


§9 

On November 29th and 30th, 1919, the Conscien- 
tious Objectors met at Devonshire House to hold their 
final convention. It was for those who shared in it an 
unforgettable occasion. There had been no such 
gathering as this since the early days. Though the 
Fellowship had given what help and encouragement it 
could, success had hung on the strength of each man to 
play his lonely part in prison or camp. It must have 
been good to be gathered in force once more. 

It was also a significant occasion. The resolutions 
prepared by the Jordans conference were submitted for 
approval, and the meeting plunged into discussion. 
Finally votes were taken upon an amendment calling 
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for continuation of the No-Conscription Fellowship: 
1 71 votes were for and 244 against. The resolutions 
quoted on page 132 were then adopted. The convention 
closed with a demonstration. Pacifists who had not come 
within the terms of the Conscription Acts came to pay 
tribute to the younger men for their stand. Ramsay 
MacDonald, Bertrand Russell, Mrs. Swanwick, Maude 
Royden, Philip Snowden, and many others were there 
to express their thanks and admiration. We quote 
Clifford Allen’s concluding speech as chairman, for its 
embodiment of the working creed of his generation of 
pacifists, and its testimony to the hopeful nature of that 
moment of history. 

“ Three years ago there assembled in this hall a 
very notable gathering. It represented men who held 
every variety of religious and political opinion. We 
were on the eve of a memorable experience. We were 
setting out on a voyage of discovery ; discovery not only 
of the working of conscription, which was new to us 
and the British people, but a discovery of our own 
ideas. We stood here in silence and made a pledge. 
That pledge was to resist conscription and the 
military power. 

“ To-day we re-assemble. We have survived the 
test, and I suggest to you that that fact is in itself of 
very great significance. It demands from us humility. 
I am not prepared to accept that criticism which 
urges upon us what I conceive to be a false and 
sentimental humility; but, on the other hand, it 
seems to me that every one of us must be only too 
conscious of how terrible is the comparison between 
the anguish of those who have died and been muti- 
lated in the war and the test to which we have been 
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subjected. Although it is an established fact that 
prison has greater terrors for the soldier than the 
trenches, not one of us would dare to compare our 
sufferings with that of the men who were actually 
engaged in warfare. Many of them are dead, but we 
have still the opportunities of life before us. Our lives 
are now forfeit. 

“ Let me recall for a moment the mood of the 
world in 1916. The human race was in the grip of 
contrary instincts. On the one hand were bitterness, 
hatred and terror, so that men were afraid to be 
isolated from the life of the nation. On the other hand 
you had from countless individuals who believed 
in the war what I suppose is really the most wonder- 
ful exhibition of self-sacrifice and unselfish heroism 
of which history has record. Above all things men 
were held by a world spell, and that was the spell of 
the military machine. Fearless men, keen-minded 
men, gentle men, believed it their duty to bow before 
that machine. Others held it to be infallible and 
irresistible. We, like others of our generation were 
called upon to become part of this world adventure ; 
we were challenged by the community to bow before 
the military power; we were expected to engage in 
war and acquiesce in conscription. It is not possible 
for any man or woman to estimate the mental and 
spiritual struggle of facing that challenge unless they 
have in fact been potential conscripts. I know that 
often we expressed ourselves with arrogance, but I 
beg our friends to realise that situated as we were — 
cut off as a minority from the community, brought 
before Tribunals where we were placed always on 
the defensive, always on the look-out for traps set 
for us and our creed — ^we were forced to become 
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self-conscious, so that it became difficult to say what 
we wished to say in a convincing and genuine 
fashion. 

“ Once we were involved in this resistance, we 
pursued many different lines of policy. The choice of 
those policies depended upon the emphasis we laid 
on the incentive of an individual consciousness of 
right and wrong and the incentive of a citizen’s duty. 
Whenever we tried to organise consciences we 
blundered, but it is a significant fact that every 
section of conscientious objectors achieved one 
object in common ; all broke the spell of the military 
machine. . . . 

“ Some of us hold the view, based either upon 
religious opinion or philosophic creed, that all war- 
fare is not only wrong but must be abstained from. 
It is our belief that war is evil not so much because of 
the suffering it involves — others preach that — but 
because it depends for its process and very existence 
upon a fundamentally wrong conception of the 
relationship of human beings to each other. Our 
basis contains a much-criticised phrase : ‘ The 
sanctity of human life.’ I do not wish on this occasion 
to argue the merits of that phrase, but what we meant 
by it was this : that Pacifism is a philosophy which 
teaches men to respect each other. It is because our 
attack upon war arose from this fundamental phil- 
osophy as to the relations between human beings 
that we could not permit other arguments to sway 
our decision. . . . 

“ Other members held an opinion which was 
different and yet similar. They were concerned 
chiefly with conscription. They agreed that war was 
a terrible thing, but could not bring themselves to 
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say that on all occasions should men abstain from it. 
None the less, they were profoundly convinced that 
public opinion throughout the world should be urged 
to agree that engaging in war must be left to the 
free judgment of the individual. . . . 

“ If you examine the opinions of these two groups 
of resisters you will see that there is a common 
philosophy beneath. In each case it is a belief that 
no international policies and no political or religious 
creeds can ever achieve happiness for the world 
which do not recognise the dignity and value of 
human personality. We in our prison cells have 
therefore expressed consciously or unconsciously that 
vision of the future of the world which inspires the 
new Labour movement. And thus, strange though it 
may appear, we are linked by our negative action 
with the most vital ideas mothang men’s actions 
to-day. 

“Why do I say this? Let me explain. In the old 
days Social Reform was concerned with material 
readjustments in the economic system; it did not 
challenge the relationship of master and man. It 
kept the incentive of profit-making which causes men 
to exploit each other; it was therefore prepared to 
tolerate poverty. And all because no recognition was 
given to the value of human personality or the 
importance of respect between human beings. To-day 
the most vital social forces in the world stand for a 
contrary opinion. It is true that they are still con- 
cerned with wages, and hours, but those demands 
are playing only a small part in their programmes. 
The cry of the working classes to-day is for respon- 
sibility, for a new status, for the opportunity to be 
free servants of the community, for the chance of 
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carrying into the era of Peace the spirit of National 
Service they learnt in time of war. The responsibility 
of man to man is the key-note of the new social 
outlook, and that is precisely the ideal for which we 
have stood. 

If this be a true description of the views that 
have inspired our resistance, I think it is clear to all 
of us how definitely our negative action has taken the 
form of positive and constructive social service. And 
yet these ideas may be admirably conceived and our 
achievement be memorable, but if, now that men are 
wiling to listen, we fail to live out our lives in service, 
the world will become once more disillusioned. It 
did not heed what we said when it was suffering. It 
is prepared to listen now. We have declared that 
hate destroys and love is creative. But men are in a 
cynical frame of mind and need convincing of this. 
They are rejecting many of their old political myths ; 
they are amused with religion. It is true that they 
need new political programmes, but they need far 
more a new motive which will inspire their lives, and 
we have a chance now to take no small part in 
rebuilding constructive hope in the world. 

“ I cannot see how we could avoid the charge of 
disloyalty to our nation, but I would now plead that 
we may be considered genuine in our citizenship 
believing, as we did, that if we remained faithful 
we might help in preserving those very ideas of 
liberty for which the nations had gone to war. Our 
fellow-pacifists who by reason of sex or age were not 
personally liable to military service, were devoting 
their lives to advocating these same new conceptions 
of national well-being and international co-opera- 
tion, of justice between nations built upon a righteous 
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peace. We were younger ; we had not their experience 
or their influence, but we had a chance of giving 
some evidence of personal sincerity and willingness 
to suffer for the ideas which they were spreading. It 
seemed to us to be the highest contribution we could 
make. Perhaps we did it clumsily, perhaps we did it 
in much the same spirit of pride in which the 
militarists of each nation waged war; but we did 
believe that our stand was a genuine expression of 
citizenship. 

“ There have been times when I wondered if the 
struggle was worth while. But the certainty of hope 
for me lies in this ; it was not some outworn isolated 
creed that we cherished. We have discovered in our 
prison cells that very notion which is to-day chal- 
lenging the old world order — the notion that men 
will only feel obliged to ser\’e the community, of 
which they are a part, when they have come to 
respect each other’s liberty. 

“ We were in prison. To-day we are free, but the 
world is still in prison. It can be released by the 
spirit of unconquerable love. ‘ Ye that have escaped 
the sword, stand not still.’ 

“ I now submit to you the following resoludon, 
and I suggest that you should adopt it standing : 

“ Throughout the war we have stood for the 
brotherhood of man, and in the name of that ideal 
have resisted conscription. We now reaffirm our 
unity of aim with those in all countries who have 
given their lives that they might serv'e the cause of 
freedom, but declare our belief that it is not by 
bloodshed that freedom can be won or \Iilitarism 
destroyed. 

“ We acclaim the new hope of human liberty now 
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challenging ancient tyrannies in industry within the 
State and between the nations, and dedicate the 
liberty we have regained to such service as shall 
contribute to the healing of the wounds inflicted by 
war, and to the building of a world rooted in freedom 
and enriched by labour that is shared by all. 

“ It is in this spirit that we go forth to meet new 
tasks, confident that through its long and bitter 
suffering mankind must yet come into the way of 
love.’" 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE ORGANISATION OF WAR- 
RESISTANCE 

§ I 

So MUCH FOR THE COURSE of Conscicntious Objec- 
tion in the last war. We have seen that men and women 
of a pacifist bent were faced with a situation which they 
could not hope to control, and which they were not 
even ready to meet with any clearly premeditated 
philosophy of action. There was not the smallest 
chance of their arresting the course of events, less be- 
cause of their own unpreparedness than because of the 
unpreparedness of mankind at large. The situation 
slipped into distister, primarily for the lack of a pre- 
conceived technique of holding it suspended while the 
frightened potentates reassured themselves; of pro- 
viding an interlude for reflection between the first 
wave of panic and the fatal orders of mobilisation. 
Once over the edge, the world could only flounder 
heroically. The only concept that would then offset the 
brave and urgent emotions of a people at war was that 
rare conviction — held with religious fervour — which 
counts war a moral crime that no human circumstance 
can justify. The small body of men and women moved 
by such a conviction at the moment of the Great War 
were able to achieve a victory of the spirit in the cause 
of civil liberty at a time when the tradition of English 
liberty was inevitably at a low ebb, together with some 
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small material success upon a single clear and limited 
objective : the opposing of the Conscription Acts. They 
displayed a considerable staunchness. Their ranks were 
never broken. If they could not prevent the raising of 
the conscript army, they could see that conscription 
did not go unchallenged. So much, but no more. They 
had no effect on the war itself. 

If, then, there is any lesson upon which the unfolding 
of that war insists, it is that the time to prepare for the 
stopping of wars is the time of the peace that precedes 
them. Whatever methods are to be applied must have 
been planned and determined upon before the crisis 
has occurred. The essentials of human nature do not 
change within twenty short years. Nations can still be 
panicked into the instinctive reactions of war time. If 
reliable preparations for meeting that panic are not 
ready to hand when it comes, we can no more hope to 
arrest its course than to check the tides of the sea by 
shaking our fists at the moon. We shall be lucky if we 
can do as much again as was achieved in the Great 
War : a certain spirited personal protest, without effect 
upon the course of events. Either preconcerted opposi- 
tion, or no practical opposition worth counting at all. 
That conclusion has always been substantially true. But 
for us, by reason of the ever- widening scope, uncontroll- 
ableness, and irrevocability of warfare in our age, it is 
of quite primary importance. 

It is nearly sixteen years now since the C.O.s decided 
to disband and return to the shelved purposes of their 
normal lives. With the burning memory of the Great 
War upon them and upon the world, they took it as 
inconceivable that the threat of a new outbreak could 
approach in any near and practicable future. Clearly 
the essential matter was that broad and multifarious 
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business of reconstruction and education by which 
alone the foundations of peace can be well and truly 
laid. The need in men’s minds, then, was not to rush 
up emergency defences against a disaster whose recur- 
rence could not but seem remote. It was to contrive the 
institutions of lasting peace : machinery for the peace- 
able jurisdiction of international oppositions, treaty 
revisions, disarmament, world organisation, order, 
justice, and goodwill among nations. 

That cause remains the cause of mankind. There is 
no other way to a rooted peace. It is still the essential 
question to teach and to embolden the peoples, to per- 
suade them of their new interdependence, their need 
for co-operation, and their opportunities of common 
progress. We have suggested that the idea and expres- 
sion of world government have struck perhaps deeper 
roots in the habits of our time than would often appear 
to be the case. That is the more significant since the 
circumstances of its growth have been almost entirely 
unfavourable. The legacy of distrust and antagonism 
with which the Great War could hardly have failed to 
burden us ; the bitterness of a peace treaty whose spirit 
was predominantly the spirit of the war ; the repeated 
mistakes of post-war policy — these are the background 
against which we have to judge the progress of world 
institutions ; and their record is not w'holly black. There 
are forces and there are ideas at work in the world to- 
day which must end in transforming the circumstances 
and organisation of human life. The age in which we 
live is the first seriously mechanical age in the develop- 
ment of our planet; and mechanical invention once 
past a certain stage is essentially a cumulative affair. It 
is evident enough that in any normal course of events 
we shall continue to move in the direction of a more 
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and not of a less mechanised framework of civilisation, 
and of a world still further narrowed and brought still 
more nearly in contact, nation with nation. In face of 
these clear, and, normally speaking, uncheckable 
developments, a growing number of men and women 
is, often without even noticing it, ceasing for certain 
practical purposes to think in terms of national units : 
of human man-power and the sweat of the brow and 
the unending tyranny of labour ; of the determining 
concepts of an age that still dominates our common 
ideology, even while the conditions of existence which 
it used so rigidly to impose transform themselves before 
our eyes. It is the logic of facts even more than of 
theories that will finally lead mankind alike to abandon 
his too-efficient warfare, and so to distribute the pro- 
ducts of his amazing machines that prosperity and not 
slump comes of his new power over plenty. 

Not even a dictator, perhaps, can effect more than 
the temporary eclipse of the ideas and the sanity to 
which these facts must in the end compel us. Fate is 
against the dictator. He can hardly in the normal 
course of things burn every copy of every book in 
which the germs of the new order are latent. He can 
paralyse but he cannot wipe out the world of ideas ; he 
can postpone but he cannot prevent the coming age of 
machinery and planned effort and freedom — normally 
speaking. But there is one way in which the forces of 
the mind, set free and pushed onward by the successive 
eruptions of science, may yet be betrayed : if he or 
another should land us in a second world-war. 

To explain, to convert, and to educate is still the only 
road to certain peace. But if war should catch us mean- 
while . . . Somehow or other we have got to hold the 
fort while the men of vision preach, and the precocious 
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conquests of science teach their slow lessons in ad- 
ministration, in organisation, in co-operation, and 
common sense. Every possible means to that end must 
again concern us; and, amongst others, the idea of a 
personal resistance to war is once more only too 
relevant to our problem. Suppose the Governments 
let us down after all. Suppose that between them they 
do bring the League to grief. What expectation is there 
that the direct action of the masses could yet save the 
situation ? What advance in the organisation of 
pacifism has been made since 1918, and what 
machinery is being built up in the years of peace 
through which the individual might hope to stand 
out against war, if war must threaten again ? 


§ 2 

Now it is fairly certain that the number of men who 
if war caught them again might be expected to refuse 
to take part in it has increased very' appreciably since 
1914. In the first place, we have suggested that the 
ideology of the present time is more favourable to that 
position because the generality of men are more alive to 
the issues involved in warfare. There is in the demo- 
cratic countries a realism and a knowledgeableness in 
regard to the meaning of international embroilments 
which by comparison with the mythical conceptions of 
the pre-war generation acquires a quite formidable 
quality. It will do something at least to offset the lack 
of all trustworthy information upon the real points at 
issue, and the fatal facilities for panic-mongering, which 
characterise the dangerous phases of a serious inter- 
national crisis. In the second place, there exist the inter- 
national commitments and machinery of the League of 
Kw 
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Nations upon which an anti-war ceise may be stood. In 
1914, both the bewildered and illusory state of public 
opinion and the hard facts of the situation itself pre- 
cluded the possibility of any considerable resistance 
once war had come. The national safety was demon- 
strably involved. Nothing else was demonstrable for the 
time being ; nothing had been thought out. There was 
not even the shadow of a supra-national organisation to 
which to appeal. The opposition was thus limited to 
men of a certain deep conviction and to the issue of the 
liberty of the human conscience. In circumstances of 
that nature, rather over 6,000 men were arrested for 
conscientious objection, while some 10,000 more refused 
combatant service. There will always be men of the same 
instinctive, predominating repugnance to the taking 
oflife,by whom war-resistance will be taken as a matter 
of course. They are the natural C.O.s. Their peculiar 
respect for the human personality decides the matter, 
whatever their view of the chances of affecting the crisis 
by their action ; and, because the issues have become 
rather clearer in advance of the crisis, they are perhaps 
still less likely to yield to a moment of national hysteria. 

It is true that such men still remain a very small 
minority. But, because of the more conscious attitude 
to war of the present generation, we may feel safe in 
assuming that they would be joined by a much larger 
section of resisters whose position was based on more 
general grounds. In 1925, for example. Lord Ponsonby 
found it possible to collect approximately 130,000 
signatures for a “ Peace Letter ” to the Prime Minister, 
in the following rather uncompromising terms : 

“ We, the undersigned, convinced that all disputes 
between nations are capable of settlement either by 
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diplomatic negotiation or by some form of Inter- 
national Arbitration, hereby solemnly declare that 
we shall refuse to support or render war service to 
any Government which resorts to arms.” 

It is obviously easier to sign a statement of this nature 
in time of peace than to act on it in the stress and excite- 
ment of a mood of war. It would be difficult to say 
whether the worsening international situation has 
already caused many of its signatories to change their 
minds, or whether, on the contrary, it has confirmed 
them all the more in their decision. It would at least 
be rash to suppose that a certain proportion would not 
go over if the issue of war were a sufficiently plausible 
one. Nor, at the best, is 130,000 at all a formidable 
figure in comparison with the number of the fighting 
population. But it is very clearly an advance upon any 
result that could have been reached before the war. 
Now as to the existing organisations designed to polarise 
and co-ordinate such sentiments. 

There is a society called the No More War Move- 
ment whose object it is to unite in a single body all 
persons prepared to pledge themselves to a policy of 
war-resistance. This Society was formed on February 
24th, 1921, by that minority of Conscientious Objectors 
to whom it seemed desirable to proceed at once with 
the organising of the individual side of the movement 
against war. It is thus in direct descent from the No- 
Conscription Fellowship. It was, however, regarded by 
most of the C.O.s as too negative an effort to claim 
much support. For some time it hung fire; not until 
the rapid deterioration of the international situation, 
which began to set in from about 1929 onwards, was 
there much cause for the ordinary citizen to turn to the 
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melancholy prospect of resisting an outbreak which 
ought never to have been on the cards again. But even 
now the membership of the Society remains a mere 
3,500. Since it (together with the War-Resisters Inter- 
national of which it is an affiliated part) is meant to 
supply not merely a moral stronghold for men of 
pacifist conviction, but a practical impediment for the 
discouraging of martially inclined Governments, and 
in the last resort for the arresting of hostilities, that 
figure is equivalent to failure.^ 

Now it is the first condition of any practical scheme 
of war-resistance that the basis upon which its sup- 
porters are to take their stand should be one upon 
which many thousands of individuals of diverse 
circumstance and mental outlook can agree. For 
practical purposes, numbers are essential. No Govern- 
ment need feel endangered by the non-co-operation of 
some 3,500 men, or even perhaps of 130,000. It is a 
scarcely less vital consideration that this basis should 
be so clearly framed as to leave as little room for doubt 
as possible upon the course of action to which it 
is committing its signatories. It is the implications of 

1 “ Refuse to co-operate in that which is evil, not in order to keep 
your hands clean but because the chariots of war cannot move with- 
out you. Not even from the air can war be carried on for long if the 
great majority of the workers of the world refuse to make and handle 
munitions ” (H. Runham Brown in The War Resistcr, Summer 1933). 

“ We arc fully aware that those in this country who share our ideals 
are few in number, and that we are not likely to secure leadership in 
any crisis that may develop in the near future. But this need not deter 
us from acting together as a well-disciplined body in such a crisis, 
and it is impossible to say how wide our influence may spread if we 
remain true to our principles ” (No More War Movement memo- 
randum on policy, October 1933). 

Perhaps so. But the history of the C.O.s in the last war can only 
suggest an opposite conclusion. In the light of that history, most lovers 
of peace will feel it optimistic to count upon the influence of this small, 
unpopular minority to affect what may be the swiftest catastrophe in 
human experience. 
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war-resistance that are really important. The less they 
have been thought out, the less war-resistance can be 
expected to achieve in practice. 

The following is the basis of the No More War 
Movement : 

“ War is a crime against humanity. I am therefore 
determined : 

“ (i) Not to take part in any war, international or 
civil ; 

“ (2) To work for Total Disarmament, the re- 
moval of all causes of war, and the establish- 
ment of a New Social and International Order 
based on the Pacifist principle of co-operation 
for the common good.’" 

That is not a self-explanatory statement. Its implica- 
tions are both large and uncertain, and as an appeal 
to the man in the street it is handicapped by a certain 
sketchiness of conception. It is not hinted by what 
means its objectives are to be sought. The literature of 
the Society is rather more explicit. But the position 
which it reveals remains a negative one, because it is 
not one that is realistically adapted to the political 
needs and possibilities of the moment. It is for this 
reason that the numbers of the No More War Move- 
ment continue to be so unappreciable in relation to the 
existing desire for peace, and that the tried C.O.s of 
the last war do not for the most part give it their 
support. We shall return briefly in Chapter XI to the 
position for which it claims to stand. But for the 
moment it is sufficient to point out that, since it does 
not yet commend itself to more than an insignificant 
minority, it has not formed, and cannot form, the basis 
of that wide and popular movement of mass-resistance 
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to war with whose possibility we are here concerned. 

There is also a body called the British Anti-War 
Council. It is a Communist organisation based on the 
proposition that it is the workers who suffer most in 
time of war, and that it is up to them to resist it by 
direct action in the form of strikes and boycotts, leading 
if possible to revolution. It is maintained that properly 
led, the workers would perceive their own clear interests 
and unite in irresistible strength against a Government 
that tried to lead them into war. We shall again have 
something to say upon the Marxist diagnosis of the 
causation of war, and upon the implications with which 
it is usual to associate that diagnosis. But once again the 
decisive point is that the Communists are in fact an 
almost negligible force in Great Britain ; nor is it very 
feasible to unite the pacifist forces of the country within 
the framework of an organisation whose distinction it is, 
as a champion of peace between nations, to favour civil 
war between the classes. 


§ 3 

There are no other organisations to have undertaken 
the planning of mass-resistance to war. It becomes clear 
that if war arrived to-morrow it would reveal an 
absence of machinery for the implementing of pacifist 
intention very nearly as complete as it did in 1914. 
Yet the conception of an unequivocal war-resistance 
has of late received a certain impetus. 

On February gth, 1933, the Oxford Union Society, 
under the presidency of Mr. F. M. Hardie, resolved, by 
a majority of 275 to 153, “ that the House will in no 
circumstances fight for ‘ King and Country.’ ” The 
wording “ for ‘ King and Country ’ ” was chosen with 
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the object of arresting the widest possible popular 
attention. It may have distressed and alarmed a 
number of very sincere people of the more conventional 
sort, half-converted, perhaps, to the conceptions of the 
collective peace-system and altogether weary of the 
jingo mood. But as a deliberately provocative gesture 
the effect of the debate was considerable. The Press was 
full of it, and by no means wholly hostile. The example 
was followed in a number of other universities and 
debating societies. The most recent expression of this 
determination to steer clear of warfare at all costs was 
an appeal by the Very Rev. Dick Sheppard to men of 
all ages for opinions upon the following still more 
comprehensive declaration : 

“ We renounce war and never again will we 

support or sanction another.” 

Two thousand five hundred replies, of which roughly 
99 per cent were favourable, were received on the first 
day. In the end over 50,000 men signed this pledge. 
But, while it is no small matter to have again caused 
many thousands of anxious citizens to renounce war in 
so many words, that is still only the first step. If their 
new renunciation of war is to be given practical effect ; 
if it is to amount to something more than the declara- 
tions, the deputations, the massed meetings, by which 
the Church, the professions, the ex-Service men, 
organised youth, organised women, or organised 
workers have already attested to their common desire 
for peace ; if it is to herald any sort of preparation to 
make it more difficult for war to occur without the 
sanction of the anxious citizens — then certain problems 
of definition and execution will need to be decided. 
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§4 

In order to suggest the sort of stress to which a 
pledge to renounce every sort of war might be subjected 
by the circumstances of its application, it will be enough 
for the moment to consider two very simple proposi- 
tions. Suppose the soil or the nationals of this country 
to be assaulted by some nightmare combination of 
Fascist States, and suppose also a failure of the League 
of Nations effectively to protect her. That is a no more 
improbable event than some of the other possible risks 
which, taken together, comprise the menace of war. 
But it is an event that would most clearly shake the 
determination of a very large number of intending war- 
resisters. It has been suggested that war-resistance 
would possess an element of immediate reality for the 
potential Japanese recruit, which his Chinese counter- 
part might well feel to be lacking so long as Japanese 
aggression in China continues to go unchecked. How 
many of those Englishmen whose hatred of war has 
taken the form of a pledge against all war would feel 
quite the same if their position threatened to become 
the position of the Chinaman at the time of the Japanese 
invasion of China ? Perhaps it is right that men should 
not stand aside when their country is attacked ; or may- 
be it would be better for all concerned if no resistance 
to the enemy were put up whatsoever, since war is war 
even for those whose cause is just, and war under 
modern conditions is likely to wreak vengeance on just 
and wicked, and on victors and vanquished, with a 
bleak and fatal impartiality. But, whatever the answer 
to that question, we shall not do well to rely, in point 
of fact, upon the staunchness of a body of war-resisters 
pledged to renounce all war unless the full implications 
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and complexities of such a pledge have been very 
clearly faced and pondered on and met ; nor to count 
upon enrolling that great multitude of thoughtful and 
determined citizens in whose despite war could not 
happen. 

Further, suppose that France or suppose that Russia 
were aggressively attacked, and that Great Britain were 
called on, together with the other nations, to help 
defend the peace and bring the aggressor to heel. 
That is the meaning of the collective peace system; 
and while it is thought that the threat alone of con- 
certed action against aggression might suffice, if clearly 
enough stated in advance, to maintain the peace by 
deterring the would-be aggressor, it is only too clezir 
that he might choose to call the bluff. What of that sort 
of war ? It is not every sort of pacifist that stands by 
the collective peace system, but for the majority who 
do there are these difficulties in the pledge to support 
no war of any kind. And as for the population at large, 
we must realise that the distinction between aggressive 
and defensive wars still seems to them both valid and 
important, and that to renounce all war means to 
renounce the right of self-defence. 

It is possible, indeed, that to persuade great sections 
of the population to renounce all war might be to 
create war-resistance in its most desirable form, since 
it is fairly clear that if in all countries any really 
numerous body of citizens were known to have taken 
that stand, there must be an end to war. But to put the 
question in that form is perhaps to have answered it. 
We cannot hope for such a thing. If there is to be any 
hope of raising great bodies of war-resisters, clearly 
aware of what it is they are planning to do, and grimly 
determined to do that clear thing no matter how it 
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comes ; if millions of citizens of every country are to be 
united in a movement of that quality — then it is 
impossible to believe that war-resistance can be 
simplified to the issue of resisting all war. Some 
qualification, some differentiation of the circumstances 
of war, will inevitably have to be included. It is not 
easy to be sure what stand might meet that need. To 
leave the instinctive position of “ never again a war 
with our consent ” for the slippery ground of “ never 
again a war where our nation’s cause is at fault,” is to 
leave the staunch simplicity of an unqualified pacifism 
for the complexities of a more than philosophical 
quagmire. It may prove very difficult to steer an honest 
course through the dilemmas of that process. But we 
may as well see how the land lies. 


§ 5 

Now most people will object to the effects of high 
explosives, poison gas, or bacterial invasion. But a war- 
resister is a person who will go to any length, and will 
risk any degree of maltreatment, and even his life, 
before consenting to share in a war of which he cannot 
bring himself to approve. If he is to count on sticking 
to his guns, he will need to have behind him some very 
vital principle or other, some positive and compelling 
idea of such value that it is worth risking anything in 
its defence. No mere hatred of war will suffice to that 
end. The herd instincts brought into operation by the 
threat of war, and readily intensified by Press and 
wireless, can still sweep that away over whole nations, 
as they appear to have done in Italy to-day. To refuse 
to fight is a negative act in itself, neither constructive 
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nor reliable, unless it is the outcome of some vital 
instinct or philosophy. What feelings or conceptions 
are there strong enough to stand the test of the war- 
time emotions of patriotism and of self-preservation, 
yet universal enough to appeal to diverse elements in 
the population ? 

(1) There is, as we have seen, that principle of the 
sacredness of human life which we have studied in 
action in the circumstances of the last war. Those men 
and women to whom this ultimate form of pacifism is 
a creed will stand out as a matter of course, organisa- 
tion or no organisation. To feel, as Bertrand Russell 
once wrote, “ in all that lives, but especially in human 
beings, and most of all in children, something sacred, 
indefinable, unlimited, something individual and 
strangely precious, the growing principle of life, an 
embodied fragment of the dumb striving of the world” 
— that is a faith not easily to be shaken. But it is also 
one not readily imparted, and it is not the faith, in 
practice, of very many men. We know that it has 
proved very staunch in practice. But we also know that 
it can never provide the numbers required to give 
war-resistance some hope of practical success. 

(2) There is a second sentiment wliich can also 
acquire at times a semi-mystical quality — that con- 
ception of an essential opposition between capitalist 
and proletariat whose outcome is the doctrine of the 
class war. It seems to us a mixture of facts and true 
ideals, with a doxology none the less fantastical for 
having sprung of the love of justice for the underdog. 
Like other orthodoxies, it errs by over-simplification. 
The motives of the human species are not so easily 
divided and explained. Class-consciousness is never- 
theless a fact, and one that pervades a good deal of 
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reasonable and intelligent thought. For example, Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, in his pamphlet, Mass Resistance to 
Wary said : “ I must make it quite clear also that how- 
ever weak the League of Nations may be to-day, it 
remains and must always be the one hope of the world 
for secure and permanent peace, when a new spirit 
pervades the Governments. . . . But we to-day deal 
with a League of Nations dominated by some militarist 
powers, despised by other military power, and therefore 
useless to save us in the present day from calamities 
which threaten our immediate existence.’* He con- 
cludes : “ War is capable of being resisted by innumer- 
able citizens who have no connection with the Labour 
Party, whose ties are elsewhere, whose connection with 
the worker is limited. But none of those, no matter how 
devoted they are to peace, can create forces which can 
stand against the organised battalions of the Govern- 
ment’s war machine. I therefore look round, and I am 
bound to say that only in class-conscious and deter- 
mined Trade Union action, prepared for action both 
politically and industrially, can there be the mass and 
the might to resist war.” Of that mass and might one 
cannot have a doubt. But so far, class-consciousness 
has proved a less powerful sentiment than patriotism 
when King and Country call. It has not, in fact, been 
found possible to organise it upon the lines which Sir 
Charles Trevelyan’s pamphlet laid down; and the 
whole problem is how to organise war-resistance in 
advance of the crisis. 

(3) There are certain people who may or may not 
stand with the proletariat, and who may or may not 
regard each several human life as sacrosanct, but who 
for one reason or another find inspiration in the 
possibilities of the human species. They have formed a 
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conception that is not very far removed from that of 
patriotism; but a patriotism enlarged beyond the 
frontiers of England, France, or Germany, much as 
the patriotism of a Cumbrian or Wessex man, or as, 
later on, the patriotism of a Welshman or Scotchman, 
came to embrace and include the wider loyalty of a 
united kingdom of Great Britain. Perhaps for a Gaul 
of a Spaniard, when the Pax Romana had ultimately 
established itself, a not dissimilar extention and re- 
alignment of racial loyalties took place. One is a man, 
as well as an Englishman, and none the worse an 
Englishman for that. 

Although it can amount as well as more local 
patriotisms to a living and compelling faith, that is not 
primarily an instinctive or a mystical conception. The 
lesson of history taken as a whole, and the lessons of 
science in the present age, point intellectually to the 
essential unity and common purpose of the species. 
For example, we in England and the Nordic strain 
generally are known to be overwhelmingly more 
closely related by common ties of blood and ancestry 
to our remotest cousins of the Mongolian, the Semitic, 
or the African strains, than to those distant Neander- 
thal forerunners who launched the first known begin- 
nings of our racial experiment in civilisation. There are 
no rock-bottom divisions in the present human stock, 
as any competant anthropologist can tell you. The 
culture and ancestry of India are .\ryan and Dra\ddian 
— inextricably mixed. America is a very recent re- 
blend of the Nordic and the Latin branches. Both 
French and German culture diverged not so long ago 
from the Gncco-Roman reservoir, via the Holy Roman 
Empire. And so on and so forth. The English Channel 
is no more the final boundary of English patriotism 
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than was that long-important frontier that set Wessex 
apart from Mercia. The distinctive contribution and 
individuality of English, of French, or of German 
culture we must never come to see blurred or overlaid. 
But the right of an England, a France, or a Germany 
to make war on, or be made war on, by her neighbour 
must very soon go, and we know it. And since war in 
the sense of blood and slaughter cannot well be separ- 
ated from the struggle of national units for the control 
and requisition of those basic dispositions and materials 
in which mankind is jointly concerned, there are 
certain broad categories of human intercourse wherein 
world controls will have to come. And with them some 
sort of world loyalty. 

We have an unknown time to wait before the federal 
organisation of the world can fall into shape. The unity 
of man has been preached for centuries as a gospel. It 
is not, and will not yet be, an actuality. But because of 
the achievements in transport, in production and in 
destruction, of modern scientific work, it is ftist be- 
coming the only practical proposition. It is perhaps the 
final aim of government to make possible for each 
individual human being the fullest and freest growth of 
which his nature is capable. The mere thought of the 
potentialities in that direction of world unity is one that 
can command the emotions of men and women to-day. 
And there have been certain realities of human civilisa- 
tion, certain achievements of the human mind that do 
not allow us to doubt of the heights to which the human 
race could rise, set free from war and poverty and dis- 
integration: Asoka, Shakespeare, Beethoven, Cdzanne 
. . . There is already a loyalty to that future splendour, 
about in the world of to-day, in the light of which war 
is the final high treason. 
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That is perhaps, crudely enough, the conscious 
expression of the case under (3). It might be labelled 
as the sense of the possibilities of man, and as the wish 
to give the racial future, as well as one’s own personal 
future, a chance. It is especially, perhaps, the creed of 
the artist, the teacher, the scientist, the administrator, 
the engineer; of that professional class of specialists and 
public servants whose role in the world’s work is be- 
coming so increasingly important. But it is, numerically 
speaking, no doubt less considerable as a conscious faith 
than as a general line of reasoning of which neither the 
premises nor the conclusions need to be very clearly 
followed in order to perceive its obvious implication. 
There is all that rather ill-defined sentiment which says 
of war : “ how absurd for nations to be cutting each 
others’ throats,” which dwells mostly on the extreme 
and suicidal folly of war in our day. In the mass that 
may amount to a very fair body of opinion of far from 
negligible staunchness, even if it cannot be reckoned so 
reliable as that based on the more clearly thought-out 
conception. 


§6 

There is no sharp line between (i), (2), and (3). 
Concern with the racial future is common to all three. 
But the difference in emphasis to which they give rise 
is of considerable importance in determining the 
practical measures most likely to gain their support. 
There is perhaps only one type of war-resistance which 
might be thought to appeal to a high proportion under 
all three headings. It would be worded somewhat to 
the effect that : 
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“ We renounce national wars, and never again 
will we support or sanction any war contrary to the 
Kellogg Pact and the Covenant of the League of 
Nations.” 

Wording of this kind has already been considered, in 
League of Nations Union branches, university societies, 
and elsewhere. It has a considerable appeal for people 
of no rigid political or religious creed, but not neces- 
sarily the less clear-headed on that account in their 
desire for peace. We quote in a footnote the relevant 
sections of the Kellogg Pact and of the League Cov- 
enant.^ The Kellogg Pact has rendered war in pursuit of 
national policies an illegal act by international law. 
There is an interesting suggestion of Mr. Arthur 
Henderson’s in his pamphlet. Labour’s Foreign Policy, 
designed to render such wars illegal under national 
law also. If it were adopted it would, at least in theory, 
be impossible for a Government to make war-resistance 
in case of such wars an illegal act for the individual 
who resists. But that individual has in any case a back- 
ground of legality which for his predecessors of the 


^ Article 12 (i) of the Covenant of the League of Nations: 

“ The Members of the League agree that if there should arise be- 
tween them any dispute likely to lead to a rupture, they will submit 
the matter either to arbitration or judicial settlement or to inquiry 
by the Council and they agree in no case to resort to war until three 
months after the award by the arbitrators or the judicial decision, or 
the report by the Council.” 

Article 1 5 (6) : 

” If a report by the Council is unanimously agreed to by the 
members thereof other than the Representatives of one or more of 
the parties to the dispute, the Members of the League agree that they 
will not go to war with any party to the dispute which complies with 
the recommendations of the report.” 

Article 15 (7): 

” If the Council fails to reach a report which is unanimously agreed 
to by the Members thereof, other than the Representatives of one or 
more of the parties to the dispute, the Members of the League reserve 
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Great War was totally lacking. A moral case is always 
the stronger for being also able to claim the recognition 
of some existing legal obligation; and so long as the 
collective peace system latent in the Articles of the 
League of Nations Covenant continues to exist, in how- 
ever unsubstantial a shape, there is no form of pacifist 
resistance to wars of aggression which is not a justifiable 
and, in some sense, legal act. The strict pacifist of class 
(i), whose faith is the brotherhood of man, may be 
expected to join in that resistance. He may resist more 
sorts of war, but he will not in any case resist less. A 
large number of the class-conscious of heading (2) 
could probably agree to a similar basis; with the 
exception of the Communists, since they regard League 
and Covenant and Pact alike as an expression of the 
workings of Capitalist Imperialism. Class-conscious 
sentiments do not, of course, result in opposition to all 
wars impartially. Indeed, in the hypothetical and some- 
what unlikely circumstances of a war in which Soviet 
Russia, or a Socialist England, was the aggressor nation, 
a conflict of loyalties could occur under heading (2) 
that would aflfect many others than Communists. But, 

to themselves the right to take such action as they shall consider 
necessary for the maintenance of right and justice.” 

It will be remembered that a unanimous verdict was reached upon 
the Manchurian dispute. 

The Kellogg Pact goes a step further. 

The Pact of Paris for the Renunciation of War (Kellogg Pact). 
Article i : 

“ The High Contracting Parties solemnly declare, in the names of 
their respective peoples, that they condemn recourse to war for the 
solution of international controversies, and renounce it as an instru- 
ment of national policy in their relations with one another.” 

Article 2 : 

” The High Contracting Parties agree that the settlement or solu- 
tion of all disputes or conflicts, of whatever nature or of whatever 
origin they may be, which may arise among them, shall never be 
sought except by pacific means.” 

Lw 
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generally speaking, “ class-consciousness *’ is well dis- 
posed to the League and its efforts to curtail war — and 
for excellent reasons, as we shall presently try to show. 
In class (3) a national war between sovereign Powers 
will arouse a repugnance similar to that felt towards 
civil war by the vast majority of citizens, and for the 
same reasons ; so that their emphasis will be laid upon 
the violation caused by war to the principles of inter- 
national co-operation and the new hopes of the race. 

Here, at any rate, is a conceivable preliminary basis 
for a sufficiently large-scale movement of mass-resist- 
ance to war. So far so good. It will be seen, however, 
that our search for a second line of defence, in the event 
of a failure of the international institutions of peace, 
has already brought us back upon the existence of those 
institutions. We again find that the determining feature 
of the problem to-day lies in the development of the 
new system of international security. We cannot, it 
seems, construct an apparatus of war-resistance with- 
out reference to that system. The plain facts are that 
men have learnt one lesson at least from the Great 
War ; that they have created in some sort the League of 
Nations; that their thoughts and deeds in relation to 
peace do mostly proceed within the orbit of that con- 
ception. It is merely unrealistic to leave these changes 
out of account and to behave as though the imperfec- 
tions of the collective peace system could damn it out 
of existence altogether. If there is any form of war- 
resistance at present able to unite men in all their 
diversity of mind and motive, it is that expressed in the 
renunciation of national wars in the sense of Article I 
of the Kellogg Pact, and based on the differentiation of 
justifiable from unjustifiable warfare implied in that 
Pact and in the commitments and obligations of the 
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Covenant of the League of Nations, and of the various 
Pacts of Non-aggression. 


§ 7 

The war-resistance proposition has then narrowed 
itself, as we see it, to the scope of a possible weapon in 
support of those principles of mutual non-aggression 
whose application it is the business of the collective 
peace system to guarantee. We shall not, for the mo- 
ment, consider the arguments which have been directed 
against the form of that guarantee, its impartiality, its 
practicability, or its desirability, nor shall we anywhere 
discuss the merits of the very interesting case for an 
unqualified resistance to the fact of war, no matter 
what the issue of its occurrence. We shall here assume 
that an unqualified war-resistance is not a matter of 
practical European politics in our generation, and we 
shall further assume that, if war-resistance is to become 
a realistic project, it must be war-resistance qualified 
upon the lines put forward in the preceding section.^ 

It is, of course, very difficult to estimate the chances 
of a movement on these lines. To be of any use it must 
grow upon a scale quite unprecedented in the history 
of the pacifist effort. But there is some evidence now 
available which, while necessarily very incomplete, 
does nevertheless offer a valuable indication of the sort 
of propositions which a certain section of the public of 
this country is prepared to uphold in its support of the 
conceptions of pooled security. Towards the end of 

1 Non-rcsistance has not been known to work, and cannot, we think, 
in our time, hope to work, in the case of sophisticated peoples of the 
Western types of culture. It has worked for a time among the American 
Indians (Penn of Pennsylvania). But its greatest exponent has, of course, 
been the Mahatma Gandhi. We especially recommend ^e reader 
interested in this case to study for himself both the career and the 
writings of this remarkable pacifist. 
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1934 a great National Peace Ballot was carried out 
under the segis of the League of Nations Union, the 
body mainly responsible in this country for the foster- 
ing of opinion favourable to the collective peace 
system. Five questions were asked, embodying the key- 
points of that system, and they could be answered one 
by one and with or without comment. The questions 
and the votes obtained on each point are shown on p. 1 65. 

The total electorate of Great Britain (men and 
women over twenty-one) was 29,952,81 1 in 1931. Men 
and women over eighteen years were asked to give 
their vote. 

“ The average poll^ for the whole country (including 
many uncovered areas) was 38-2. 

“ The average polP for the whole country in respect 
of those who were afforded the opportunity of voting 
is not ascertainable, but certainly fell little short, if 
at all, of 50 per cent” {The Peace Ballot: the Official 
History). 

That result is the most concrete expression of public 
support for the collective principle that we have yet to 
record. It has already been responsible for pushing the 
British Government on in the direction of a clear-cut 
peace policy, to an extent which has astonished even 
its authors; it has clarified and released an enormous 
and invaluable reserve of intelligent opinion, of whose 
strength we have had no definite evidence before. It 
is at least possible that, given an organising group of 
sufficient vision, energy, efficiency, and common sense, 

_ 1 polk were calculated following actuarial advice and consulta- 

tion with the three political parties, by adding 900 to the Parliamentary 
electorate (1934 Register), to cover voters between the ages of 18 and 
at ; and d^ucting 10% to cover plural voters in Parliamentary Elec- 
tions, those too old or ill to vote, or away from home in hospitals, etc., 
or on military service (TAr Peact Ballot). 
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a very high proportion of that favourable vote might 
prove willing to translate itself into a movement of 
non-co-operation in wars not justifiable before the 
League of Nations. That is a serious enough step, but 
it is a step consistent with the conceptions implied in 
the Peace Ballot vote, and one that could be regarded 
as a means of putting that vote into practical individual 
effect. 

Suppose that we could imagine some modest but not 
wholly disproportionate section of that vote enrolled in 
this country with the known object of opposing any 
war in defiance of the Covenant. It is a large supposi- 
tion, and one that would require a greater unanimity 
and driving power to carry it out than we can be at all 
sure of finding in the ranks of peace. But it would be 
rash to say that it could not be done, if a clear case 
can be made out for such a hne of approach. How, 
then, would that movement be likely to work out in 
practice ? 

If we could also assume the growth of such a body in 
every important country of the world, or even of 
Europe, we could perhaps regard the problem of war 
as a solved problem. It is reasonable to think that if no 
Government were left able to pursue a policy of war 
without the sure knowledge that some millions of its 
citizens would resist that policy tooth and nail, then 
the chances of war would, in practice, have been re- 
duced to manageable proportions; and, indeed, the 
existence in all countries of so considerable a body of 
support for the principle of collective security would go 
far to bring about that strengthening of the collective 
system which should render the less necessary the 
practice of war-resistance itself. But that is not only a 
large assumption, it is one that the evidence could not 
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for one moment support. Even if the field were clear 
it would be very optimistic to hope for an equal success 
upon every front at once. And the field is not clear. 
Neither Japan, nor Italy, nor Germany would tolerate 
the growth of a war-resistance movement under their 
present Governments. Even in France, the Con- 
scientious Objection organisation has been dissolved 
by the Government — the latest move in a long-drawn- 
out' struggle between pacifists and the conscription 
authorities which has its parallel in many Continental 
countries to-day. We in England, who have no con- 
script army, have constantly to remind ourselves how 
entirely circumscribed and uninfluential the business 
of war-resistance as a whole remains. It is not a great 
and free movement throughout the nations of the world 
whose effects we have here to consider. That remains 
an idle dream, and must do so for the critical next few 
years. It is a smaller prospect whose possibilities in 
action we must discuss, the prospect of one or two 
isolated national bodies of war-resisters with no chance 
of a counterpart in some of the very countries whose 
present constitution renders them among the most 
feared of potential combatants. 

In examining that prospect, perhaps the first point 
to note is that not only have we found the most likely 
form of war-resistance to be one based on the distinc- 
tion between wars justifiable under the Covenant and 
Pacts of the League of Nations and wars not so justifi- 
able, the first stage in putting it into practice must also 
hinge upon the functioning of the institutions of the 
League. First the aggressor must be defined, then steps 
must be taken to resist him. The only international 
machinery to which power of judgment upon the acts 
of nations can be entrustod is the machinery that is 
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authorised and supported by the responsible Govern- 
ments of those nations, and on which those responsible 
Governments are represented. It is impossible to 
conceive of an unofficial body, no matter how weighty, 
wise, and impartial, which could be allowed to pass 
judgment on the disputes of mankind; nor would its 
verdicts command respect — and rightly so. The prin- 
ciple by which unofficial persons take it upon them- 
selves to pass judgment and sentence upon their fellows 
is a principle that cuts across the whole structure of 
law and law-governed justice; it is essentially the 
principle of lynching. The aggression may, it is true, be 
of a flagrant nature upon which from the first no two 
opinions could exist. Or it may be rendered fairly clear 
by a refusal to accept arbitration at the instance (yet 
again) of the League of Nations. But even so the 
position of a war-resister belonging to the aggressor 
nation and confronted with the full authority of its 
rulers must needs be, in the absence of any inter- 
nationally and responsibly predetermined Definition of 
Aggression, a weak one until the decision of the League 
of Nations has been made known. And aggression is not 
always flagrant. It can always, perhaps, be determined 
by an unhurried and impartial judicial enquiry; it may 
presently be possible to agree upon a Definition of the 
Aggressor sufficiently acceptable and sufficiently water- 
tight to supersede the need for that calm enquiry; but, 
meanwhile, since more often than not justice can be, 
and is, claimed, with some plausibility at least, by both 
parties to the struggle, it could, as things stand, be a 
matter of very real difficulty for the individual war- 
resister of a country involved in war and in the emotions 
of war to be sure even in his own mind whether his 
Government is at fault or no. To plan resistance to 
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wars that break the world’s peace, means to rely upon 
the world’s institutions of justice. There is no other 
method. 


§8 

There are people who consider that the League of 
Nations in its present form is too unsatisfactory an 
instrument, too biased and too contentious in itself, to 
be entrusted with the jurisdiction of the international 
disputes, let alone with the enforcement of its verdict ; 
and there is no one who does not understand that the 
present practice of the League requires modification — 
perhaps very serious modification — if it is to function 
as automatically as it ought. We shall devote some space 
in Chapters X and XI to the discussion of certain points 
of view critical of the principle as well as of the form of 
the League. There arc difficulties in connection with 
the League that it is essential to face up to. It is under- 
stood that the war-resister whose characteristics we 
wish to consider must base his position upon the clearest 
possible understanding of the facts and principles 
involved. He cannot be counted upon in a crisis unless 
he has thought the issues out and knows what he is up 
to and why. But it is among the implications of that 
form of war-resistance which we believe is alone likely 
to prove possible on an adequate scale that the existing 
international institutions must for good or ill be relied 
upon for deciding the rights and wrongs of an outbreak 
in question. No one, then, should be more anxious than 
the war-resister of this way of thinking to address 
himself to the strengthening of the League system and 
the lessening of its imperfections. He will wish to sup- 
port the organisations working for that end. Or, better 
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still, he may include in his own war-resisting organisa- 
tion a programme of constructive work, of research, 
discussion, and propaganda, on behalf of the ideal forms 
of international co-operation. 

The most important qualities of the war-resister are 
level-headedness and staunchness. If, then, a man who, 
in an access of calm sincere conviction, has enrolled 
himself as a war-resister, and pledged himself to stand 
against all national wars, is simply sent home as soon 
as he has signed his name on the dotted line, if no more 
is required of him until the great moment comes, if he 
never sees his fellow-resisters nor acquires the sense of 
comradeship and common purpose, is it to be expected 
that his ardour will last in its full original brightness ? 
Can he be counted upon to combine easily and swiftly 
with the men that he is to work with, but has never 
met, whose outlook may be in almost every way 
different from his own ? Perhaps he can ; but clearly 
the strength and unity of a war-resistance movement 
have everything to gain from the regular contact and 
the continuity of effort of some more constructive form 
of activity, if its members can be thought likely to agree 
upon the direction of that further effort, as the C.O.s of 
the last war contrived to agree upon the basis of their 
common opposition to the workings of conscription. 
And it would add very greatly to the strength and 
influence of the peace movement as a whole if all its 
necessarily varied elements could agree that in so 
urgent a situation as the present it is essential for 
practical purposes to back the existing League of 
Nations for all that it is worth; to criticise it and to 
modify it, but not to abandon it, lest the worst befall 
before a better system can be brought into being. 
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§9 

But, whatever its more positive activities, the one 
unmistakable fact about that movement would be its 
intention of resisting war caused in the pursuit of 
national policy. Its two or three million members, 
committed to the most uncompromising opposition, 
wearing perhaps a white feather badge as the visible 
symbol of their purpose, would amount to a factor that 
we may beUeve no Government could ignore. Too 
numerous to be browbeaten or put quickly out of 
harm’s way; too thoughtful and well-informed to be 
flustered; too clearly committed in advance to be 
vulnerable to the taunts of unpatriotic sentiments and 
of cowardice, they might even prove the decisive factor 
in its choice of foreign policy. If war-resistance can be 
carried to the two or three-million mark in this 
country, then the possibility of an aggressive British 
policy likely to bring her to the point of war might be 
thought to be very effectively countered. It is not in 
any case a very probable development. It would be a 
great deal more likely for Great Britain to find herself 
drawn in haphazard and against her will, as she was 
drawn into the Great War. It would, of course, be an 
unpardonable sentimentality to dismiss the hj’pothesis 
of a war in which our own country was found to be the 
aggressor party, but we have, on the whole, little cause 
and less will for aggression at the present time, and the 
growth of a formidable war-resistance movement 
might settle the question for our generation. But, in 
fact, that war of aggression committed by our own 
Government is the only war in which war-resistance 
of the type here outlined could come into direct action 
at all. We have already suggested that if Great Britain 
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were attacked in such a way that the guilt of aggression 
came to be fastened upon her opponent, the greater 
proportion of the intending war-resisters would rally 
to the colours in her defence. Perhaps rightly; but 
that would nevertheless be war — unless in the aggressor 
country war-resistance was powerful enough to stop 
the attack. And if Great Britain, as at present, were 
neither attacked nor attacker, British war-resistance, 
as such, could again have no part to play in the restor- 
ing of peace. Yet the individual war-resister would 
not perhaps feel that his responsibility in the matter 
was so easily ended. He would wish his Government 
to take some active steps. He would want to see some 
sort of sanctions applied to the aggressor nation. If he 
thought his Government too slow on the move, he 
might conceivably resort to agitation, perhaps even 
to strikes and boycotts, with the idea of forcing their 
hand, although it is a rather unrealistic conception. 
But sanctions cannot be applied in isolation ; they are 
valueless if they are not internationally determined 
and enforced — in fact applied as envisaged in the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. . . . 

We shall return to the matter of sanctions — moral 
sanctions, economic sanctions, armed sanctions, and 
the rest. Such sanctions are relevant to an outbreak 
of war wherever it may occur. But war-resistance, 
as such, is only directly concerned with obstructing 
the martial activities of one’s own Government. 
To be of universal relevance it must therefore exist 
in sufficient strength in every nation that could ever fill 
the role of aggressor. It does not so exist, and it has, on 
the whole, the least chance of coming to exist in those 
nations that are the most given to endangering the peace 
of the world. It is inevitably, in such circumstances. 
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a limited weapon. Before trying to estimate its effec- 
tiveness in those restricted circumstances which could 
nevertheless bring it into play, we shall perhaps do well 
to remind ourselves of certain outstanding character- 
istics in the most modern forms of warfare whose 
probable effects in practice form so important a factor 
in the prospects of the war-resistance method. 



CHAPTER IX 


MODERN WARFARE AND THE 
GENERAL STRIKE 

§ I 

The Great War was a war of deadlock and 
attrition; its art was the art of entrenchment. There 
have been entrenchments since the beginning of war- 
fare. But there had never been a trench the width 
of Europe and defended by the whole range of modern 
rifles, machine-guns, and artillery. That sort of en- 
trenchment proved very nearly unapproachable. As 
the war settled down to a trench war, to attack became 
costly beyond belief, and, to force the final issue, an 
impossibility. It cost four years of the intensest slaughter 
yet seen on earth to bring the struggle to the dinouement 
of exhaustion. The advantage in war lay overwhelm- 
ingly with the defence. 

Since the Great War that position has been as con- 
clusively reversed, and defence far outstripped by 
offence. The aeroplane was a minor weapon in that 
struggle. It was not there in any strength. It scouted 
here and there. It sought constantly for its opponents, 
and fought heroically in mid-air. It was never a primary 
factor. Yet on the smallest scale, and with merely 
embryonic powers, it did also give some foretaste 
of what it was to mean to the war tactics of the future. 
The German air raids on London were carried out 
by a fleet of never more than forty odd planes. Their 
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moral effect was much greater than the damage they 
were able to inflict, and it was due mainly to the know- 
ledge that they could not even then be successfully 
kept oflT. By 1918 the air defence of London comprised 
414 aeroplanes, 480 anti-aircraft guns, 700 searchlights, 
and 15,000 men. No attacking plane seems to have 
been brought down for certain by anti-aircraft gun- 
fire. Not five per cent of the attackers were brought 
down at all; and the majority of those had already 
reached their objective and were destroyed only upon 
their return journey. On July 13th, 1916, in the day- 
light, only five out of the ninety-four defending aero- 
planes could even find the enemy squadron.^ During 
five night-time raids early in 1918, “ out of every 
eighteen pilots that went up in defence seventeen saw 
nothing of the enemy,” and only one enemy machine 
was brought down during all five occasions.^ Between 
May 1918 and the end of the war, when ten defending 
planes could take the air for every one attacking plane, 
no further bombs were dropped on London. Ten to 
one, and that was in 1918. 

In 1935 the air arm has become universally the 
most important of military weapons. Its speed, its 
range, its carrying-power, its ability to “fly blind ” 
in conditions of cloud and fog wherein it can remain 
invisible, have so radically increased as to render it 
the decisive factor of our day. And it is a commonplace 
now that there is no defence against attack by air. 

“ Take the case of London. Here, owing to the 
nearness of the sea and the high speed of some 
modern aeroplanes, hostile bombers might be 

^ Air Defence^ by Major-General £. B. Ashmore, commander of the 
London air defence. 
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overhead fifteen minutes after crossing the coastline. 
In this short time the defence pilots would have to 
receive their orders, reach their machines, start 
and run up their engines, climb to a height of 1 5,000 
or 20,000 feet, and reach the locality for which the 
raiders were reported to be making. Our latest 
interceptor fighters can climb to 20,000 feet in less 
than ten minutes, but even so the time factor will be 
seen to favour the raiders. . . . Even on a clear night 
the raider may outwit the defence by stratagem. 
He may gain height outside the ‘ lighted area ’ 
— the zone or area swept by searchlights — then shut 
off his engine and glide silently over his targets. . . . 
Another trick is to send low-flying noisy decoys 
to mask the sound of a high-flying formation of 
bombers. The listeners may also be confused by the 
approach of their own fighters. Yet another factor 
which tends to confuse is the speed of present-day 
bombers. By the time the sound of an aeroplane 
flying at 180 miles per hour and at an altitude of 
15,000 feet has reached the listener on the ground 
the machine will have travelled about a mile ” 
(Brigadier-General Groves, Behind the Smoke Screen). 

“ It must be remembered that it is not the object 
of a raider to fight, but to drop his bombs on the 
objective and get away. . . . The air defence of Lon- 
don does not imply merely the protection of the 
perimeter of an area of 700 square miles ; it necessi- 
tates guarding that area to a height of 25,000 feet. 
In other words, the task of the defending aircraft 
is to guard 3,300 cubic miles of air. ... If dense and 
continuous clouds extended over a wide area, the 
bombers might reach their objective without being 
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seen at all, for cloud flying has been brought to a 
high degree of perfection. Moreover, guided by 
wireless, pilots can now bomb a city which they can- 
not see ” {Behind the Smoke Screen). 

“ On a day without a cloud in the sky, the air 
is the easiest place in the world for an airman to 
conceal himself in as far as other pilots are concerned. 
This is partly because the airman has no means of 
memorising the parts of the sky he has searched with 
his eyes, and partly because a complete sphere must 
be examined. If a person looks for a cork on the 
sea, he at least knows that it will be on the surface ” 
(Major Oliver Stewart, The Strategy and Tactics of 
Air Fighting). 

“An aeroplane flying at 12,000 feet has covered 
a distance of one mUe between the time of discharge 
of an anti-aircraft gun and the burst of a shell at 
that height ” (Sir Norman Angell, The Menace to 
our J/ational Defetue). 

“ The tests at Nancy, over London and the U.S.A. 
have shown conclusively that the only results we can 
hope for, from thoroughly organised aerial defence, 
are of limited military value but of no value for 
the threatened populations. There is a chance to 
reduce the number of enemy planes which leave 
the attacked country, but there is no certainty of 
bringing them down before they have done their 
work ” (Major Victor Lefebure, Common Sense about 
Disarmament). 

The bombers cannot be stopped. There are no two 
opinions on the matter. What damage can they do 
Mw 
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when they get through ? There arc four main forms of 
destruction from the air: by bombs containing high- 
explosives; by incendiary bombs; by poison gas; and 
by malignant bacteria. Modern incendiary bombs 
are capable of penetrating to the centre of a building 
and there developing a heat of some 3,000 degrees 
Celsius. There is no extinguisher known that affects them. 
They need not be very large. A single aeroplane is 
capable of starting perhaps two or three hundred 
fires in different parts of a city. The efficiency of high- 
explosives has also been increased many times since 
1918; and the quantity which could be used has 
been multiplied in proportion to the development of 
aviation. 

“ ‘ Whereas in the late war some 300 tons of bombs 
were dropped in this country by the Germans, air 
forces to-day could drop almost the same weight in 
the first twenty-four hours and continue this scale 
of attack indefinitely ’ (statement by the Air Minister 
in 1926). That estimate, made by the air staff, was based 
on the numbers and known performance of the 
bombers possessed by France. Since then the striking 
power of the French Air Force . . . h2is been doubled. 
Hence, and given the same supposition as regards 
the distance of the objective, it has now a bombing 
or striking capacity of 600 tons daily. ... A bomb 
is far more destructive than a shell of the same 
size. . . . During the war a total weight of about 
30 tons of bombs was dropped on London, and the 
total casualties were 1,880. Proportionately 600 tons 
of weight would result in some 37,600 casualties. 
This does not allow for any development in the 
efficiency of these missiles. . . . And it is assumed that 
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they are charged with explosives, not with chemicals. 
Consider now what might be the result if instead 
of 600 tons of explosives or incendiary substances 
the enemy were to employ gas. . . . According to 
Brigadier-General Sir Harold Hartley, a leading 
British authority on chemical warfare, 25 tons of 
mustard gzis would effectively contaminate one 
square mile. ... A French authority has estimated 
that 400 tons of phosgene would effectively cover 
twelve square miles of Paris ” {Behind the Smoke 
Screen ) . 

“ With regard to the effect of poison gas. Lord 
Halsbury, Chief of the Explosives Department of 
the British Ministry of War during the Great War, 
informed the House of Lords on 14 July, 1928, that 
40 tons of diphenylcyanarsine would suffice to destroy 
the whole population of London. Diphenylcyanar- 
sine is a gas of the Blue Cross type, which was com- 
monly used in the last war. The effects of the new 
gases which have been invented are, according to 
Brigadier-General Fries, fifty times superior to those 
of the gases used during the War. . . . Phosgene and 
the German trichlormethylchloroformate, which is 
known as Green Cross gas on account of the mark 
which was put on the shell, causes what the English 
soldier named ‘ dry land drowning.’ In principle, 
death by Green Cross gas is in no way different 
from what happens when a mouse is drowned in a 
trap, except that death by Green Cross gas is in- 
finitely more painful because the torture generally 
lasts for several hours. The walls of the capillaries 
and vesicles of the lungs (the latter being essential 
for the renewal of the air, that is, for breathing) 
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become pervious to the liquid components of the 
blood, the blood plzisma. The lungs therefore become 
literally filled with blood, which means that the 
victim dies a gradual and painful death by drowning 
in his own blood. . . . 

“ Mustard gas is not strictly speaking a gas. It 
is really a liquid with a high boiling-point, which 
has to be scattered through the air in a fire spray. 
Its weight causes it to fall to the ground, covering 
it and all the objects with which it comes into con- 
tact with an invisible and imperceptible layer. 
Like the bacteria of plague or cholera, or some other 
substance which cannot be detected by the naked 
eye, it lies in wait for its victim, sticks to the soles 
or the clothing of anyone who passes, and is thus 
unconsciously brought into houses or dugouts. 
In the warmth of a room or dugout the poison is 
vaporised and mixes unnoticed with the air which 
is being breathed. It clings undiscovered to all living 
tissue, including the resistant outer skin, and after 
from 6 to 1 8 hours the first symptoms begin to appear. 
By that time it is generally too late to give any help. 
The symptoms consist of necrosis of all living sub- 
stances attacked by the mustard gas, such as the 
outer skin, the mucous membrane, the eyelids, the 
conjunctiva and the cornea of the eye, the bronchial 
tubes, the lungs, etc. ... In the lungs considerable 
pieces may be eaten away on account of the exten- 
sive destruction of the bronchial walls, and the 
gradual exudate which ensues leads to the obstruc- 
tion of the bronchiae and alveoli by connective 
tissue. In other words, the bronchial tubes are slowly 
and progressively narrowed, and as the passage 
for the exchange of air becomes smaller, breathing 
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becomes more difficult, so that the victim is gradually 
strangled over a period of weeks, or even months, 
until at last signs of suffocation appear, often accom- 
panied by violent convulsions. The resorption of 
poison in the blood leads to equally fatal results, 
such as the mass destruction of the white and red 
blood corpuscles . . . and this poison leads to paralysis 
and convulsions in the central nervous system. Even 
if the organism succeeds in overcoming all these 
various effects of mustard gas, it is not yet saved. 
Complete physical collapse often leads to the death 
of the victim after several weeks or months ” (Dr. G. 
Woker, Head of the Institute of Physico-Chemical 
Biology, Bern, in What would be the Character of a New 
War? GoUancz). 

The facts in relation to bacteriological warfare are 
rather more difficult to establish. There is no direct 
evidence from previous experience of this weapon. 
Preparations for using it are supposed to have been 
concerted just before the end of the Great War, but 
the project came too late to be carried out. Opinions 
differ as to the present possibilities of bacteriological 
warfare, while agreeing that no limit can easily be set 
to its future development. Bacteria cannot be fired 
from artillery, since even the toughest species could not 
survive the heat of the explosion. But there is nothing 
to prevent an aeroplane firom dropping small glass 
containers holding virulent germs on to the open 
surface of the great urban reservoirs. The container 
opens on reaching the water; and it is not feasible to 
protect the reservoir in time of war by means of a 
covering, even if sufficient warning is given, because 
drinking water must remain open to the light and air. 
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Infected musk-rats can, it appears, also be conveyed 
by aeroplane, released upon numbers of little para- 
chutes so designed as to detach themselves automatic- 
ally upon reaching the ground, and left to spread 
disease on a wide scale. It is even said to be possible 
to launch upon the air short-lived germs whose period 
of activity will not exceed the time over which the 
direction of the wind can be counted on to remain 
constant. Clearly the main deterrent to the use of 
bacteriological attack is the fear that it may recoil upon 
its originators. It is evident that it would not be 
diflBcult for such a weapon to get wholly out of hand 
and to lead to indiscriminate disaster throughout the 
world. But it by no means follows that its use will not 
be attempted. The victim will stand to suffer more 
certainly and extensively than the aggressor, even if 
the disease recoiled upon the latter in the end; and 
the victim will be caught unprepared, while the 
aggressor may believe himself to have the means to 
immunise his own population against an infection 
whose nature is known to him, and whose source of 
origin lies in his own laboratories. Men do not usually 
act with sanity in time of war. It is said that most 
Powers are pursuing researches into the use of bacterio- 
logical warfare. Uncertain as the present position is, 
it has been suggested that this new weapon — perhaps 
the most fatal, because the most indiscriminate of 
any — may possibly prove to be the predominant factor 
in the newest forms of war. 

What protection could be devised against these four 
forms of attack ? An explosive bomb of the largest size 
can destroy a whole block of buildings by merely 
exploding in the street. To create a shelter of more than 
illusory value against a direct hit by high-explosive, 
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" there must be a covering of 43 feet of earth in the 
case of a bomb of half a ton, and 80 feet of earth or 
more than 13 feet of concrete in the case of a bomb 
weighing a ton ” {What would be the Character of a New 
War ?) . The cost of building such shelters for the whole 
of the urban populations would reach so astronomical 
a figure that we may take it that it cannot be done. 
At the most some partial protection could be built up. 
Incendiary bombs may cause small loss of life, but 
would add greatly to the material destruction and to the 
disorganisation both of normal activities and of all 
efforts to meet the emergency and protect the popula- 
tion. There can be no sure protection against poison 
gas, because a new gas may be secretly invented at 
any moment against which no protection has been 
prepared. To provide a whole population with gas- 
masks would be fairly costly, and, since certain gases 
attack directly through the skin, of limited value, 
even if a new and unknown gas were not employed. 
Moreover, combination gases can be used, in which 
one element, though not in itself deadly, is of such 
fineness that it can penetrate the mask and set up such 
intolerable pain as to compel the wearer to tear his 
mask off in order to breathe ; he is then reached and 
destroyed by the second element in the combination. 
Shelters fitted with filters and ventilating shafts would, 
again, cost incalculable sums — and might or might not 
prove efficacious. Bacteria might be met by inoculation, 
if there were sufficient warning ; save that the nature of 
the bacteria to be faced would in all probability be 
unknown, and might even be of a species outside the 
range of normal medical science. And only certain 
kinds of disease can be met by the inoculation method. 
Finally, it must be supposed that at least the first 
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three weapons would be used, not separately, but in 
combination. It is difficult to imagine that the necessary 
bomb-proof, fire-proof, and gas-proof shelters to hold 
the civil population safe, even against any but a direct 
hit by high-explosive, are in fact likely to be built. 
If they were built, they must still be vulnerable. They 
could be buried by wreckage, and become living tombs. 
They must have high ventilation-shafts, or their 
filters will in time become choked, since the greatest 
density of gas will lie just above ground level. Those 
shafts may be knocked over by a neighbouring ex- 
plosion. The engines that drive their fans may stop 
if the power-station on which they depend should 
chance to be bombed. Water may be cut off or food 
run out. The population may never reach its shelters 
in many cases, since it may be impossible to give suffi- 
cient warning of the air-raid if the raiders succeed in 
approaching unheard at high altitude. The streets 
may become blocked with wreckage, much of it 
blazing wreckage. Or gas may come first, silently 
and invisible. Even if the civil population can be 
marshalled in good order to its shelters, the offices 
of government, the power-stations, the reservoirs, 
the railway-stations and signal-boxes, the docks, the 
food-depots, and the markets could not be destroyed 
nor evacuated for long without chaos to the com- 
munity. Or, if it is decided to evacuate the whole 
city rather than to attempt protection underground, 
the same chaos must also intervene. How feed and house 
the fleeing multitudes, especially if those in charge 
of the vitd services have also joined in the flight or met 
with destruction at their posts ? And what of the 
chances of a panic in that struggling throng of citizens ? 

That is the picture we have to face — the picture of 
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such a packed, stampeding crowd of city>dwellers, 
flying without hope of getting clear, dying part of it 
in the shambles, part of it out at last, and presently 
struggling and fighting again to get food, as food grows 
ever scarcer ; dying now of hunger and exposure and 
wounds and disease, and at the hands of desperate 
men. The breakdown of our civilisation — ^is that an 
idle phrase to-day ? 

There is no protection, as there is no defence, against 
attack from the air. It is true that the experts are at 
variance as to the sequel to the air-attack. Some hold 
that a blow of that kind is a knock-out blow, leaving 
neither the will nor the power for further warfare. 
Others maintain that comprehensive though the 
destruction and disorganisation must be, yet the 
fighting forces of the victim will not be substantially 
impaired, will not so far even have been seriously 
in action, and that the war will continue in some more 
vivid venionof 1914-1918. But of the essential accuracy 
of the picture as we have crudely recalled it here, there 
will not be any serious question. What relevance has 
war-resistance to a raid from the air so swift that its 
first warning might be the bursting of the bombs and 
the torment of the gassed civilians, and so destructive 
that the most primary necessities of life may be rendered 
unobtainable, yet needing for its execution, not the 
embattled manhood of a nation and the ponderous 
armies of the past, but a small, compact, trained, and 
determined force of professional airmen, and a few 
hundred aeroplanes ? 


§2 

It is not for the present authors to decide upon the 
technical possibilities of military strategy. But they 
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must confess to doubting, upon grounds of common 
sense, the realism of that school of military thought 
which is occupied in working out so weightily the 
strategic developments of warfare subsequent to the 
dealing of the sort of blow from the air whose probable 
nature they have here outlined. They can believe 
that the victim of that blow might lose no time in 
inflicting a parzdlel damage upon its adversary, by 
air, and that it will not lack the means so to retaliate. 
But that any activity demanding the nation-wide 
organisation and mechanical preparation of modern 
warfare by land or by sea will still remain within the 
victim’s power, they cannot but call in question. Armies 
must be fed, supplied, backed by the whole resources 
of the State; and the major nerve-centres of that State 
must be supposed to have been put out of action. Navies 
can act as independent arms for a certain time, but 
they tdso must return to their bases to re-fuel and re- 
store; and naval bases are an ideal target for modern 
aircraft. 

If, then, the war is ended at the first exchange of 
blows, there will quite simply not be time for war- 
resistance to come into action at all. That is the first 
possibility, and it is one which seems to the present 
authors perhaps as likely as any. 

Suppose, however, that events proved otherwise. 
Suppose that the exchange of knock-out blows does not 
prove the end of the war, but merely its beginning. 
It is true that modern warfare, even by land, has 
become since 1918 an essentially mechanical activity. 
It is reckoned that a modern mechanised land army 
could defeat an army of 1914 pattern twenty times 
its own size. Even by land it is machines, and trained 
mechanicians, that a Government at war must chiefly 
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need, rather than the massed raw conscripts of 1914- 
1918. But to supply and sustain the smaller mechanised 
armies of to-day a nation set to production and organis- 
ation is implied. War-resistance might still be in the 
picture at such a second stage. Could it have some 
power, then, in the aggressor nation to arrest hostilities 
and bring at least an early return to peace ? 

Now we have reminded ourselves that the main 
feature of the new form of warfare must be the disas- 
trousness of the first scene. The catastrophe of 1914 
was swift enough in its coming. Once mobilisation 
began, the ball could not be stopped. But if mobilis- 
ation meant war — a war that no power had directly 
decided upon — in 1914, in a future war the mobilis- 
ation stage would hardly intervene at all. Air fleets 
do not require to be mobilised, in the sense that 
applies to armies and to navies. Where there was little 
warning in 1914, there would be no warning to-day. 
And the military staffs would not be saying, “ Mobilise 
first, before the enemy mobilise against us ” ; but, 
“ Destroy the enemy nerve-centres, before the enemy 
destroys ours.” One Government or another may 
decide to get in first ; and, whether their attack by air 
proves the end of the struggle or its first stage only, 
the fact remains that incalculable harm must already 
have been done. 

Thus whatever war-resistance may hope to achieve 
in the second stage, it is clearly powerless either to 
undo the damage of that first assault or to prevent 
its natural sequel — the return blow. Nor is it easy to 
see how the original attack can hope so to disable at a 
single stroke the air force of the victim as to render this 
retaliation in kind impossible or even partially in- 
effective. Aerodromes, munition stores, fuelling stations 
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are deliberately scattered and hidden, as well as 
defended with a concentrated intensity unthinkable 
over the wide area of a city. The planes themselves 
are likely to be in the air at the time of the raid, doing 
their hopeless best to defend the civil population. 
It is perhaps unlikely (though not inconceivable) 
that at the very moment of the enemy raid the home 
air force will be setting out on its way to return the 
attack; if it cannot in fact do much to protect its 
civilians, it will probably be required at least to make 
some show of doing so. But certainly it will not be 
waiting to be bombed in its hangars, and it is likely 
to be able to find some undestroyed means of landing 
and refuelling and setting out again on its work of 
retaliation. 

With aggressor and victim alike under the shock 
of a modern attack from the air, one of two results 
seems likely to ensue. Either the war must stop from 
sheer dismay and loss of breath and of the will to fight, 
in which case war-resistance ceases to be at issue ; or, 
if the struggle should continue, that can only imply 
a national mood so desperate, so reckless and out- 
raged that the mood for war-resistance might fade 
to nothing in the swift passion of that evil moment; 
or, if it had the strength and piu^ose to go on, it must 
form so hot a cleavage in the national will that a state 
of civil war and dissolution could hardly fail to result. 

That is to say, cither the aggressor can complete his 
crime at one blow from the air, unchecked by the 
hostility of his own war-resisters, or if his victim proves 
able to strike back, then both alike have met with a 
“ shock to the system ” so violently dislocating that 
we can point to no precedent in past experience where- 
upon to judge the resulting circumstances. But we do 
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know that, when a nation is sufficiently badly knocked 
about in war, internal revolution and the breakdown 
of government and of society are the consequence. In 
those larger disorders, resister and conscription may 
alike be forgotten. And, in either case, the damage 
has been done. It is really very small comfort to weigh 
the chances of a war-resistance applied after the 
destruction from the air of the centr^ nervous system 
of the nation or nations involved. That is already a 
disaster more violent than we can parallel in the history 
of warring man — the very disaster that we seek to 
prevent. 

If that is war, then the problem of stopping it after 
it hats once started comes to have an almost academic 
quality in comparison vwth the problem of stopping 
it before it has started. It is not, of course, inevitable 
that the opening gambit should be the knock-out 
gambit referred to here. But in any war between any 
two first-rate Emropean Powers, there is considerable 
reason to suppose that the very first act of war will 
consist of the most comprehensive aerial assault of which 
the science and resources of the aggressor nation are 
capable. The fear of being forestalled must, as always, 
but even more acutely now, tend to push one nation 
or the other over the edge so soon as a tense enough 
crisis has been allowed to develop beyond the agency 
of such reassuring factors as may exist. And, once the 
decision to attack is taken, the merest common sense 
might couple it with the decision to be first with the 
one weapon that can really count outright. It is this 
fact that determines the outstanding quality of the 
newest form of war — its hopeless irrevocability fi'om the 
very first instant of the outbreak; and it is by reason 
of the ultra-irrevocability of modern war that the 
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problem would appear to be so essentially that of 
preventing the war-planes from ever leaving the ground, 
and not of dealing with the mess that they will make 
if once they do. 

It is, then, more important to determine what war- 
resistance action there is, the threat of which might 
carry weight in deterring mailed-fist policies, than to 
speculate upon the probable course and effect of war- 
resistance in the swift vortex of a modern war, once 
begun. But, of course, that threat must correspond to 
the foreseeable conditions of modern warfare if it is 
to be of value in the preventing of war. We have 
already made it clear that we do not believe the 
demand would now arise for the vast conscript armies 
of 1914-1918. Even by land, warfare is conclusively 
mechanised now. The would-be war-resister might 
never find himself called to the colours. Those deep- 
felt creeds and principles into which we have gone so 
assiduously, in Chapter III and onwards, may not 
any longer be the issues on which decisions would 
hinge, even for those who must feel their truth. The 
war-resister would, of course, not join up ; but then he 
might not even be wanted as a soldier. Supposing that 
the struggle has not been ended at the first blow by 
air, then it is in providing the sinews of war that his 
services are most likely to be in demand. Some sort 
of industrial conscription would perhaps be a more 
plausible picture than any universal conscription for 
the army. It is true that military staffs have to a 
certain extent the habit of attempting to fight each 
new war upon the tactics and procedure learnt from 
the invaluable experience of the last. The lessons of 
the Boer War were not thrown away upon the military 
experts; cavalry, for example, were much to the fore 
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in the very early days of the Great War; and it is, 
we suppose, conceivable that the military men of some 
future war might begin, however absurdly, by calling 
up the conscript manhood of the nation. But it is the 
great feature of the transformation of warfare by 
aviation and all-round mechanisation to have been a 
very dramatic and inescapable transformation. We do 
not think that there can be any military staff of to-day 
whose first thoughts are not on the air, and whose 
second thoughts are not on tanks and petrol-hauled 
artillery and super-machine-guns. Limited bodies of 
trained, expert personnel must very obviously form the 
main fighting arm, if we suppose that the air arm had 
indeed proved inconclusive. But the mass of the nation, 
smitten though it is, must now be imagined to be 
called on to undertake the most intensive possible 
drive in organising, producing, and transporting 
aeroplanes, tanks, guns, explosives, chemicals, steel, 
machines, appliances, civilian protection, foodstuffs, 
and all the endless supplies and necessities of war in its 
bitterest and most modem form. Industrial non-co- 
operation, boycott, and strikes — these, then, are the 
pacifist weapons whose threat might most realistically 
be expected to alarm a Government that was disposed 
to pursue a “ strong ” foreign policy over some point 
in dispute ; not a little if limited to the refusal to make> 
handle, or transport munitions and actual implements 
of war ; still more if the Government in question had 
cause to suppose that its warlike career would be met 
by a general strike. 


§ 3 

We have touched in Chapter II upon the prolonged 
discussion before the war of the idea of a general strike 
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against war, and upon the unsoundness of the hopes 
then centred upon its use. But we have also expressed 
our sense of the gulf that divides that generation from 
this ; of the new awareness of the post-war years upon 
the question of peace and war. The general strike idea 
has meanwhile not stood still. We may admit the new 
awareness to be considerable only in relation to the 
extreme unreality of pre-war intimations of war. Yet 
it is considerable enough to have brought the strike 
against war within the orbit of conceivable politics. 
The question has been very earnestly discussed of late 
by the various organisations which might be in a 
position to put it into practice. 

“ The Sixth Ordinary International Trade Union 
Congress at Brussels, July 30 to August 3, 1933, 
places upon record its continued determination to 
fight for disarmament and the prevention of war. . . . 
It recognises that the general strike is the ultimate 
weapon of the working class against war, but believes 
that working-class action, to be effective, must be 
taken at the psychological moment. Within the 
present structme of international society this moment 
is indicated by the appeal to arbitration of the 
President of the League Council acting under Article 
1 1 of the Covenant of the League of Nations, or the 
appeal of any Government acting in pursuance of 
the Peace Pact of Paris, or at such time as may be 
determined by a joint committee of the I.F.T.U. and 
the Labour and Socialist International specially 
formed for the purpose of giving a lead to the working 
class when that state of crisis exists. In its view every 
political, economic or other dispute must be sub- 
mitted to arbitration if not capable of settlement by 
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the League of Nations. Any country which refuses 
to accept this procedure must be considered by the 
International Working-Class Movement as the ag- 
gressor country. From this moment the duty of the 
organised workers of the aggressor country is to 
declare a general strike. The duty of the organisations 
of the other countries is to support this movement 
and organise a boycott of the aggressor country. . . .” 

Canon F. Lewis Donaldson, at the National Peace 

Council Conference of October 20th, 1933: 

“ The whole thing about the general strike seems 
to me to be undermined by this. It would be quite 
impossible to formulate a method like that except 
at the very last moment. It might be implemented 
then but it is too late for its purpose. That was the 
reason of the failure of the idea in 1914. Because the 
moment war is imminent, the surge of loyalty sweeps 
like a fever through the whole nation and carries 
them on.” 

Mr. A. G. Walkden, in reply: 

“ In 1914 there was no understanding, no percep- 
tion for action of that character. There was only a 
floating idea that we might have a general strike. 
It is now proposed to go thoroughly into the question 
beforehand and before war breaks out.” 

The TiffWJ, January 24th, 1934: 

“ A special meeting of the General Council of the 
Trades Union Congress was held yesterday to con- 
sider a resolution, detailing action to be taken for the 
prevention of war, which the last Congress debated 
and then referred to the General Council for opinion. 
Nw 
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“ Since the Congress met, the state of opinion has 
been complicated by the resolution of the Labour 
Party Conference at Hastings. The party conference 
adopted with trade union votes, of course, a pledge 
to take no part in war, but to resist it with the whole 
force of the Labour movement. The executive com- 
mittee was instructed to consult the trade unions and 
the co-operative organizations with the object of 
announcing to the country the steps, including a 
general strike, to be taken in the event of war or a 
threat of war. Furthermore, the General Council 
had to take into account the projected policy of the 
International Federation of Trade Unions, including 
general strikes, boycotts, and financial aid to strikers 
against war.” 

The Daily Herald, June 29th, 1934: 

“ A special joint meeting of the T.U.C. General 
Council, the National Executive of the Labour 
Party, and the Executive Committee of the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party, met at Transport House, 
Westminster, yesterday to consider the Labour policy 
on War and Peace. 

“ The meeting after full consideration adopted a 
statement of policy. . . . 

“ The statement recognised that Labour’s policy 
implied profound changes in the views taken of 
the rights of the State over the individual in war- 
time, the duties of citizenship and the nature of 
patriotism. 

“ Specifically it meant that loyalty to the world 
community on the issue of peace over-rode any 
national duty, and notably duty to the Government, 
in war. 
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“ Loyalty to the conception of world-peace 
comprised : 

(a) The duty of insisting that our Government 
settle all its disputes by peaceful means and eschew 
force ; 

(b) The duty of supporting our Government 
unflinchingly in all the risks and consequences 
attendant on its action in taking part in collective 
measures against a peace-breaker; 

(c) The refusal to accept our Government’s un- 
supported claim to be using force in self-defence. . . . 
“ It was recognised that the lack of an independent 

Trade Union Movement in such countries as Ger- 
many, Italy, Austria and others, made the calling of 
a general strike against their Governments an impos- 
sibility; and in other countries such as Japan the 
weakness of the Trade Union organisation made it 
unable to restrain its Government. 

“ Recognising that aggressive action might come 
from some of those countries, the statement declared 
that the general strike in such circumstances could 
not possibly be made effective by the Trade Unions 
in these countries ; the responsibility for stopping war, 
moreover, ought not to be placed on the Trade 
Union Movement.” 

The Times, September 7th, 1934: 

“ The Trades Union Congress to-day discussed the 
report on war and peace prepared by the National 
Joint Council of the Congress and the Labour 
Party. . . . The General Council had considered the 
possibility of a general strike with all its implications. 
The general strike was intended to be an inter- 
national weapon, but outside three or four countries 
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in Europe there were no others capable of initiating 
an effective general strike. There was little likelihood 
that this country would be an aggressor nation. It 
was necessary to have a policy that would give the 
General Council an opportunity of determining its 
policy according to the moment. 

“ The General Council were of the considered 
opinion that the paragraph of the standing orders 
which required that the General Council should, in 
the event of there being a danger of an outbreak of 
war, call a special congress to decide as to industrial 
action, was sufficient to guarantee expedient action 
by the congress and its affiliated unions. There was 
no question of abandoning the possibility of a general 
strike. 

“ The amendment to refer the report back was 
defeated and the report approved by a large 
majority.” 

It will be seen that, seriously as they regard the 
position, no responsible Labour organisation has found 
it possible to prepare specifically for a general strike 
against war. 

Because war no longer involves combing the nation 
to the last available conscript-at-arms, personal re- 
sistance may count for very little in any future crisis, 
and the threat of a non-combatant stand may have 
litde influence upon a Government. The threat of non- 
co-operation in the industrial functions might worry 
them in far more serious degree, and the general strike 
is probably the most realistic weapon within the war- 
resisters’ reach. If it had been found possible to organise 
it in advance during the peace years, its threat must 
have formed a very serious deterrent. But if it has been 
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thought impracticable to organise it here, where the 
likelihood of a deliberately provocative foreign policy is 
admittedly very small, we know that it is unthinkable 
in the dictatorially governed countries where the real 
danger of warlike policies must be confessed to lie. As 
a clearly established threat to erring Governments, the 
general strike has to be discounted, although, in so far 
as there exists in any given country a general impres- 
sion that the proletariat will be hostile to wars of 
aggression, the possibility that strikes may arise at the 
moment of crisis must always weigh among the other 
restraining elements. 

As to the prospects of a strike against war attempted 
at the actual moment of the crisis, it would be difficult 
to generalise, since everything must depend on the 
circumstances of the situation. It is a possibility that we 
cannot rule out in any European country, even those 
under dictatorial rule, although in those countries it 
would have to take the shape of a revolutionary' move- 
ment, whose success or failure must hinge upon more 
complicated factors. In the democratic countries, where 
the advent of war would not normally form the signal 
for the outbreak of revolution, it is not wholly out of 
the question that the passionate will to peace of our 
generation might create the necessary determination 
for a lightning national strike, even in face of the 
hysteria of such a moment. But it is more than 
problematical of what avail it could be, at that late 
hour, against the diabolical swiftness of a modem 
attack. And if the speed of events allowed of its coming 
into operation, at a second stage in the conflict, we 
again suggest that it would not be found easy to confine 
it to industrial action alone. In the heat of the deadlock 
it might soon become something very like civil war — 
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perhaps the best choice of evils in such a case, but no 
pleasant prospect for a sane man to contemplate. The 
developments of modern warfare have, in fact, been 
such as to render the general strike against war both 
an uncertain and a dangerous weapon at the very 
period when it looks for the first time like coming into 
the region of possible politics. We shall not do well to 
count on it too much. 

And that is in truth the position with regard to the 
whole plan of war-resistance. We may come to it, and 
it may have its part to play. But it would be great folly 
to count on it too much in the attack upon war. To 
play a serious part, it must have resulted in a very wide- 
scale movement. So far there is no such movement 
anywhere, and, excepting in the democratic countries, 
no chance of building one up. Perhaps only in Great 
Britain, of the great European Powers, is the going 
likely to be at all good ; even in France the Conscrip- 
tion Laws bring the war-resister into immediate con- 
flict with his Government. A war-resistance movement 
based on the support of the League peace system might, 
however, have some prospect of success both there and 
in this country. Provided that its creation is not 
allowed to distract the energies and the attention of the 
peace movement from the more fundamental organisa- 
tion of peace, nor to lead to a false sense of security, 
its success would be welcome enough. As an actual 
barrier to war, its value could never be other than 
limited, on account of the recent developments in the 
art of war; although any change of policy or mood 
which caused the general strike weapon to be 
systematically taken up by the T.U.C., and worked out 
in the near future, would to a certain extent add to 
the realism of its armoury. As a great democratic 
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gesture its influence, like that of the Peace Ballot, 
might prove very helpful indeed — although rather 2is 
one more, and still clearer, expression of an unflinching 
staunchness to the method of collective security, than 
as any very apt sermon against the crime of aggressive 
war. A Government, certainly, that wished to commit 
an act of aggression in face of the collective peace 
system would be much less likely to take the risk of 
that act if it had cause to lack confidence in the more 
or less unanimous support of its own people. The days 
when an unstable Government could embark upon 
wars of adventure in the hope of restoring its popularity 
at home are probably past so far as inter-European 
conflicts are concerned. The existence of a considerable 
body of war-resisters in the aggressor country might, 
by threatening a divided nation, very possibly tip the 
scales on the side of more circumspect policies. All this 
is true — but not apt. We have again to remind ourselves 
that it is not Great Britain that has the temptation to 
embark on war. She has, on the contrary, every in- 
ducement to try to prevent others from going to war. 

To that end, there is no alternative to the collective 
peace system. 



CHAPTER X 


IS WAR CONTROLLABLE? 

§ I 

We may at once admit how partial and unde- 
pendable an instrument we have in the existing League 
of Nations. Men had hopes that out of the maelstrom 
of the war there would emerge something very different 
from that — some genuine re-alignment of human affairs, 
far-reaching enough to put war into a past chapter of 
history. The “ War to end War ” was no idle phrase 
to the men who fought beneath its spell, and it was a 
phrase which was not without its chance of fulfilment. 
President Wilson and his Fourteen Points were met 
with a popular enthusiasm of which it is very heartening 
to remind ourselves to-day. Millions of plain men, in 
conqueror and conquered countries alike, had come to 
hate war with an impartial hatred. To the vanquished. 
President Wilson and his Points stood for a pillar of 
hope and fair treatment ; to the victors, for an embodi- 
ment of the ideals for which they had been called upon 
to fight. To both he seemed to signify a new start in 
world-politics — a clean break-away from the dib&cle of 
war and disaster to which Europe had come; an end 
to the old diplomacy and a promise of more hopeful 
ways. There can be no doubt that President Wilson 
had his chance in that great longing to start clean 
again, to put war and hatreds into the dustbin. But 
against this revulsion towards a new politics there was 
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Still set the whole complex of traditional patriotic 
alignments and war-time hatreds. Sentiments of the 
most violent order, latent in the pre-war peace and 
unceasingly fostered throughout four years for the 
purposes of war, would not vanish of their own accord 
even in the deepest reaction of feeling. Men were very 
weary then, but they did not necessarily understand 
the tragic irrelevance of their bitterness and hate. They 
were shaken out of all complacency ; they were eagerly 
ready for new and hopeful policies, but they were ripe, 
too, for all manner of revengeful folly, and it lay with 
their leaders to decide which path they should tread. 
It must be confessed that the European statesmen 
of 1918 chose to capitalise the baser emotions of 
that fruitful moment — its greed, its anger, its fears, 
its revengefulness — rather than its impulses towards 
generosity and the birth of a new sanity. And President 
Wilson had neither the perspicacity nor the personality 
to withstand them. 

No one who has read much about the goals and the 
atmosphere of the Versailles Conference will have 
difficulty in understanding how the promise of the 
American peace projects waned amid the tussles for 
colonial concessions, the harsh terms, the imposing 
of ill-conceived penalties and disastrous reparations, 
which, for Mr. Lloyd George, M. Clemenceau, and 
S. Orlando, were the chief realities of the occasion. 
A great deal of justice was done at Versailles — much 
more than the spirit of the conference appeared to 
promise. The revision of the political map of Europe 
was, on balance, fair, intelligent, and disinterested. 
That revision created some new problems and griev- 
ances, but it solved, and it redressed, far more wrongs 
than any to which it gave rise. It wais, on the whole, 
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based upon the legitimate interests and desires of the 
peoples that it handled — perhaps the first great 
territorial treaty to have that as its aim. The reparations 
provisions were the worst blunder of the conference — 
provisions so unprecedentedly astronomical and so 
impossible of fulfilment as to vanish of their own accord 
in the end, though not before causing untold dislocation 
and damage to both parties in the transaction. The 
disarmament of Germany was, at face value, a reason- 
able enough provision, coupled as it was with the 
express promise of a corresponding disarmament by 
the Allied Powers; and there is no reason to think 
that at the time it was not intended to fulfil that 
promise. 

But when the conference came to the vital plan upon 
which it was to base the future safety of Europe against 
new outbursts of aggression or revenge, it decided, not 
to apply courageously the great lesson of the time — that 
imperial sovereign States able to go to war, as Germany 
had gone to war, must yield at last to a world linked 
to a radical policy of co-operation — not to forget the 
atrocities of the past four years in the opportunity 
of starting afresh, but to try to do what victors have so 
often and so unsuccessfully tried in the past — to keep 
a great conquered nation under lock and key by a harsh 
treaty, while testifying to the unsatisfactoriness of 
that attempt by uniting with it the existing Covenant 
of the League. Two broad views were upheld — the 
one wishing to make of the new League a mechanism 
for conciliation and consultation of the kind that the 
1914 conflagration had found so tragically lacking; 
the other proposing to go a stage further and give it 
the power to act as well as to mediate. Neither view 
altogether prevailed. In place of a new start in human 
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relations, cutting across traditional divisions wherever 
that might be necessary, a plan for novel co-operation 
based upon the continuance of old alignments and old 
conceptions was adopted. Upon the rock of national 
sovereignty the League of President Wilson stuck 
fast. The idea of a loosely federal co-ordination of the 
nations sufficient to put national wars out of court 
did not find a footing, but, instead, a series of compacts 
between the national units was drawn up, designed 
to ensure that any war-making nation should be 
checked by the joint action of its peers. It is something 
that so much good should have come of the evil of war. 
But to think of the perils of our situation to-day b 
to know that it was not enough. 

Yet it is perhaps the measure of the present plight 
of the world, that this inadequacy of the existing 
League is no longer the main question. How far are 
the Governments intending to work the constitution to 
which they are actually pledged ? That is the point that 
matters now. In plain fact, the Co\enant itself has 
proved in many ways a better-drafted and more 
realistic instrument than it appeared — but for one %-ital 
link ; no one can know how far it is going to be honoured 
in any given case. The econonuc sanctions against 
Italy, so far as they have gone, were put through with 
remarkable efficiency and speed. But of course Article 
16 of the Covenant provides that all economic dealings 
with a declared aggressor shall be severed automatically 
— not excluding those of most military importance ; in 
this case, oil. Clearly it is less the Covenant itself than 
this unholy doubt as to how far it will be worked, that 
has done the damage. The League judged Japan unani- 
mously, and, as human standards go, impartially. We 
do not know if it could have checked her, since it was 
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decided not to try, although it would not be a very 
dangerous guess to hazard that an equally unanimous 
practiczil opposition would have been able to call her 
bluff, above all in the earlier stages before the reluct- 
ance of the League to act had become known to her. 
The quarrel between Jugoslavia and Hungary was 
assuaged, and some sorely needed prestige was restored 
to the League. The Saar volcano was handled in face 
of even trickier conditions. In spite of everything, it 
has, on the whole, been true that when the League 
has been used with the intention of making it work, 
it has worked; and just so far as that intention went.^ 
And now, as we write, this crucial question of 
Abyssinia hangs portentously in the balance. So far, a 
great stand has been made. Will it slacken now or 
will it go on to success ? It is among the complexities 
of the present argument that before it has appeared 
in print that decision will almost certainly have been 
taken, and the question of a just peace in Africa may 
no longer be in serious doubt. If ever men stood at a 
turning-point in their affairs, it is in December of 
1935. We are told that the League of Nations is on 


^ Cf. Mr. Arthur Henderson, for example : “ It cannot be too often 
emphasised that world affairs reached the present critical juncture not 
because anything is wrong with the machinery or the obligations of the 
collective system, but solely because of the failure of the Governments 
to live up to those obligations and to work that machinery ** (letter to 
the Weekend Review^ November 25th, 1933). What, then, is the weak 
spot ? Article 1 5 provides that a unanimous vote, but one excluding the 
two parties to the dispute, can declare an aggressor guilty. So far so 
good. Article 16 then provides that economic and financial sanctions 
shall immediately be applied (Clause i). Iben comes the trouble. It is 
well understood that non-force sanctions arc dangerous to apply, unless 
there is a known readiness to back them in the last resort by force of 
arms. Force sanctions arc, however, separately dealt with in Clause 2, 
wherein the obligation to apply them is left to each nation to decide in 
sovereign independence. Tlie application even of non-force sanctions 
is thus rendered very questionable, as the present crisis is showing us. 
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its trial. That is at once a truth and a misrepresen- 
tation. It is more than the League that is on trial; 
it is the morality of our Western civilisation. Do the 
white races stand just where they stood before the war ? 
Have they learnt no lesson in human understanding 
out of all that horror and dibdcle ? Is their racial 
arrogance, their naive contempt for alien cultures, 
their intolerable destructiveness no less than ever it 
was ? Is yet another of the bare remnant of native 
States to be manhandled beyond repair, or is Europe 
going to show that a new stage in her development 
has indeed been caught sight of since the war was 
fought, and that, whatever crimes against mankind 
may have characterised her past growth, she will not 
always sin without comprehension and without regret ? 

That, even more than the future of the collective 
peace system, is the great issue at the back of the 
Italian-Abyssinian deadlock. New conceptions of jus- 
tice to the less powerful races are at work that must 
eventually prevail over the old traditions of conquest 
and subjection. The Treaty of Versailles itself pro- 
claimed them to a war-sick world; Italy is the first 
Western nation to challenge them once more. If that 
challenge should succeed, it would be patent folly to 
give up all hope, even of a fairly rapid recovery of 
the newer principles; but it would be a humiliating 
disappointment to have to tread that road again. 
It is by comparison less important to decide if Abys- 
sinia is to be left facing Italian butchery in terms of 
guns, tanks, bombs, and the whole armoury of modem 
war, or if within the framework of the League her 
entity as a nation and as a native culture is to be 
signed away at the convenience of the Great Powers 
in their dilemma; and whether she would resist in 
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such a case or bow to the inevitable. Force of arms 
from Italy, or undue pressure from a white-men’s 
League of Nations, there would not be much in it 
upon the score of justice and human tolerance and 
comprehension. The latter way might save Europe 
temporarily from an early return to the old, old chaos, 
at the cost of a still more desperate future — and of 
Abyssinia ; while the former might shock Europe more, 
cause a more fundamental crisis in her international 
affairs, bring matters to a head, and even tip the 
scales agziinst Italy and against the old imperialism 
once and for all. It is not impossible. Men are rallying 
more earnestly behind the idea of collective peace 
than most prophets could have guessed a few months 
ago. They are more ready to understand the Italian 
adventure as a threat to the system upon which their 
own security depends, and, better still, their moral 
sense has come more deeply into play. 

It is being widely suggested that a failure of the 
League to check Italian aggression, following hard 
upon failure over Manchuria, must bring the League 
system finally to an end ; the more so in that the case 
of Abyssinia is more simple, more conclusive, more 
damning, and closer to home. That is possibly the case ; 
certainly it would be difficult to over-estimate the 
significance of the occasion. But in the light of what 
has happened up to the date at which we write, we 
should prefer to make a different prophecy. Hard hit 
though the League must be at such a blow, we do 
not believe that mankind will let it go. It, or something 
to serve in its place, is altogether too necessary to 
them, and the signs suggest that some of them know 
as much. It has gained profoundly in prestige from its 
present stand. If the pass is sold after all, it may very 
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probably relapse into a period of more or less complete 
inactivity. But in nucleus form it will still be there — 
a nucleus of undefined potentiality. Of its two possible 
modes of activity, the functions of consultation, re- 
conciliation, or at least delay, may still be made use 
of; and we should be unwise to underestimate their 
practical value, since we have seen that the lack of 
such machinery may have tipped the scales of war 
and peace in 1914. The further functions of acting, 
judging, and enforcing may appear to be discredited 
and confounded; but as necessity presses they will 
reappear, their machinery will be revived or other 
machinery be put in its place. The essential question — 
collective security or drift into war — will arise for de- 
cision afresh, Abyssinia or no Abyssinia. Unless Europe 
goes down first into chaos, that question will always 
remain to be answered at each new turn of the wheel. 

To contemplate the murder of Abyssinia, is to feel 
the iron with a vengeance. But neither Abyssinia nor 
any other such is the end of the story, unless we choose 
to let it be so. Short of the ultimate disaster, there can 
be no final set-back to the armies of peace. It is their 
job to start again, whatever goes wrong. And in so far 
as the League of Nations is the present symbol and 
expression of the collective method of keeping the 
peace, if the worst comes to the worst, they can only 
cry : “ The League is dead ; long live the League ! ” 

There remains the very considerable possibility 
that Europe will neither allow Signor Mussolini to 
complete his attack if he can, nor submit Abyssinian 
independence to a face-saving formula at the dictates 
of European expediency. It has become clear that not 
only are men more alarmed for the future of the 
collective peace system than was foreseen by most of 
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the political critics, but more of them are shocked 
upon the moral issue than would have been con- 
ceivable before the war. The “ civilising mission ” of a 
country such as Italy is no longer taken for granted. 
It is asked upon what score a Fascist dictatorship is 
to be assumed to be more civilised than an African 
monarchy; and, more, what right any claim to a 
higher level of civilisation can bestow, to permit of 
so crude a disregard of the wishes and personality of 
another people as to stamp its authors as rather in 
need of civilisation than fitted to impose it upon less 
enlightened tribes. And it is a strange argument which 
suggests that, since unscrupulous deeds have been 
committed in the past by the builders of the present 
great empires, such deeds must be condoned whenever 
they are repeated. Slavery, we believe, was once 
universally condoned; yet to-day the voice of Italy 
herself is heard raised in condemnation of slavery as 
unworthy of a modem civilisation. Such cant does not 
deceive many people to-day.^ 

^ Wc quote the following sentences from a letter to The Times of August 
1 6th, 1935, signed Paolo Mussa (Rome University). 

** He [S. Mussa] feeb, as all the youth of Italy does, and 95 per cent 
of the population, that Italy's action is entirely justihed ; it is a noble 
mission of civilisation. . . . People in England do not realise how 
utterly changed Italians are, and how they are thirsting to avenge past 
humiliations, and earn their place in the sun. ... I do not believe in 
a peaceful solution, as the Negus is so swollen with his own arrogance 
and pride that he docs not realise how insane he is to resist ; he will 
do so after the first crushing defeat, and will speedily accept any 
conditions for peace if he wants to preserve the name of Ethiopia, even 
in small print, upon the maps of the future.” 

In his opinion, the poor Italians were far more in need of emanci- 
pation than the domestic slaves in Ethiopia, who could freely express 
their views and could resist and prosecute any who dared to ill-treat 
them. . . . Certainly the Ethiopians had their faults and defects, but 
under the enlightened rule of their Emperor, the younger generation 
were progressing as fast as the resources of their poor country had so 
far enabled them to do ” (the Ethiopian Minister in London, reported 
in The Times of September 4th, 1935). 
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Slavery is an abominable thing, even in the con- 
ceivably bearable form in which it persists in Abys- 
sinia. But it has nothing to do with civilising at the 
point of the bayonet. And against Abyssinian slavery 
there may be set Fascist political prisons, Fascist 
militarisation of education. Fascist regimentation of 
the human personality. No reader who has found 
himself at all in sympathy with the principles upheld 
by the English C.O.s of the last war will very readily 
accept the necessary and self-evident superiority of 
the Western modes of civilisation. It is not impossible 
to claim that China has possessed the most peaceful 
form of recorded civilisation; India the most artistic; 
Europe the most material, the most restless, and the 
least happy. It is at the least a very salutary exercise 
sympathetically to acquaint oneself with the spiritual 
achievements of these other races, and to perceive the 
essential unity of the civilisation to which East and 
West have contributed the kaleidoscopic pattern of 
their several attainments. There is one way, if no other, 
in which the present age may claim some spiritual 
superiority over its precursors; it is less confident in 
its own virtues, and more willing to imderstand the 
greatness of other cultures and other ages. In a very 
recent past, the Abyssinian adventure would have 
outraged very few people. We may at least say on 
behalf of the present generation that if that crime can- 
not now be stopped, it will not pass without bitter 
protest from innumerable quarters. And it may be 
stopped. There can be very little doubt that Italian 
aggression will be arrested if, primarily, England 
and France continue to stand firmly enough by their 
studiously vague obligations under the Covenant of 
the League. It is on the uncertain quality of those 
Ow 
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obligations that Italy has been able to gamble in her 
dealings with Abyssinia — as Japan gambled in Man- 
churia, and won. And in the last resort that uncertainty 
is the symptom of our unwillingness in 1919 to accept, 
even in face of the Great War, the need for such 
concrete limitation of sovereign independence as would 
commit us definitely to the responsibility of dealing 
with national war on a par with civil war. 

That is not quite all. It will be remembered that 
the huge demands of the Great War eventually forced 
on the belligerent countries a very widespread tem- 
porary semi-socialisation of industry. For war-time 
purposes, men undertook the most intensive experi- 
ments in co-operative organisation. If there was in 
those years a spate of dastardly profiteering, it was 
countered, and in the end very effectively countered, 
by an answering surge of genuine corporate feeling 
and purposeful ungrudging service. The ideal of 
planned effort became an inspiring reality in the 
years of the war, for war-time purposes. Was that 
effort to go on after the war and into the peace, to 
build a new era of social justice and achievement ? 
Or would men let their opportunity slip; would they 
fail to consolidate such gains as they had lit on in the 

war, and return instead to the confusion in aim and 
execution of that pre-war orientation whose more 
benevolent features had been so clearly shattered in 
the disaster? 

If the issue of ending wars once and for all was 
essentially baulked at Versailles, the issue of refounding 
human society upon more purposeful lines was lost 
sight of almost before it arose. It was, in fact, another 
aspect of the same broad failure of imagination. There 

was, it is clear, to be no such decisive step forward in 
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the history of human development as for one hopeful 
moment men believed to be on the cards. The vision 
and the boldness which might have saved mankind 
from reaping the miserable harvest of a hysterical 
post-war age, and launched instead the beginning of 
a new sort of world, flickered fitfully in the counsels 
of Europe after the war and presently went out for 
a time. The new ideas are here and there and every- 
where; the age is one of hope quite as much as of 
danger ; but it cannot yet be said that human anarchy 
and human muddle are in any effective sense the less 
for that harsh lesson in the fruits of human folly. 

So it is a double problem that faces us in 1936. 
We have to distinguish between the long-range objec- 
tives upon which we consider that the peace of the 
world must eventually be based, and the equally 
indispensable short-range propositions which we believe 
to offer most hope of staving off disaster in the con- 
ditions of the present day. To the present authors, the 
existing machinery of the League of Nations comes 
first in the latter category, and their inability' to see a 
workable alternative in wair-resistance methods goes 
far to confirm them in that view. There arc two main 
heads under which the inherent principle of the League 
is indicted. It is thought cither intrinsically impossible 
or intrinsically undesirable that it should work. The 
reasons advanced for cither belief are various, and, 
since it would be useless and dangerous to rely upon 
a system that could not or should not function, we 
shall consider them briefly in turn. But any argument 
to the effect merely that it is somewhat unlikely to 
function we shall regard as of small importance, since 
we have been unable to persuade ourselves of any 
more hopeful alternative upon the political horizon. 
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And, as we write, the odds on its succeeding decisively 
rather than failing (also decisively) are at least no 
worse than fifty-fifty. 


§ 2 

Now it is obvious that if the League were to be 
regarded simply as a mediatory body, almost everyone 
would agree in thinking of it as both a desirable and 
a practical piece of machinery. Even in this form it 
would be of value. For every dispute that is obdurate 
to all manner of peaceful arbitration, there are perhaps 
nine that will yield if there is some pre-arranged 
method of discussing and exploring the cause of the 
crisis before one or other party has taken fright and 
dealt an irreparable stroke in the fear of being caught 
napping. The mere fact that representatives of the 
nations are regularly present in Geneva, regularly in 
contact with each other, and habitually accustomed to 
exchanging their views in person and stating their 
cases in public debate, seems to make for the resolving 
of some of the danger spots that the old diplomacy 
would have tended rather to aggravate, and has 
replaced the old tradition of international irresponsi- 
bility by one at least of consultation. But it is, of course, 
the obdurate tenth dispute that matters most. We 
have in the Abyssinian crisis a very clear exposition of 
the insufficiency in such cases of consultation, com- 
promise, conciliation, and moral persuasion. The 
mediatory functions of the League are not in dispute 
in any responsible quarter. But can and should the 
League act, in addition, as a physical agent of the 
peace ? We shall deal individually with the main 
difficulties raised by that question, in so far as they are 
confusing to the lay critic. 
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In the first place there are people who for one or 
more of a number of different reasons believe that war 
is inevitable on this planet, that it is futile and danger- 
ous to act as if it could be avoided, and possibly that 
wisdom lies mainly in trying to keep out of it when 
it comes. If that is true, it is doubtless unwise to be 
entangled in the commitments of a collective peace 
system whose fate can only be to fail. It is suggested : 

(1) That war is inevitable under the prevailing 
system of capitalism, and will not cease until the 
method of private enterprise is replaced by that of 
the Socialist community. 

(2) That it is inevitable under the prevailing 
materialistic morality, and will not cease until a 
majority of men are actuated by Christian motives 
or some parallel philosophy of peace and goodwill ; 
a conception in some cases assimilated, in some 
cases opposed, to (i). 

(3) Worse still, that war derives from so deep- 
seated an element in the human make-up, that it 
will not cease “ until human nature changes ” ; on 
any view, an unusually tall proposition. 

Of these suggestions, to accept either the first or 
the second is to modify profoundly that conception of 
a practical peace policy upon which the collective 
method is based. In either view, the peace problem 
can only be reached realistically by an indirect route. 
The machinery of peace is doomed to failure if war 
really springs from these deeper causes ; only by 
transforming the existing morality, or the existing 
basis of society, can we then hope to escape our fate. 
We have no choice but to throw ourselves into the 
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long-range attack, in the very doubtful hope of getting 
there in time. If we accept suggestion (3), that doubt 
becomes a certainty. It is a salutary habit to think 
occasionally in terms of biological time, but it will 
not help us in the solution of a question whose urgency 
lies in the fact that, if we do not solve it soon, it will 
pass beyond the scope of human control. 

Now certain contemporary anthropologists have 
rather strongly disputed the current view of man as 
an essentieilly combative fellow. In doing so they can 
adduce a body of evidence from some very peaceable 
tribes of primitive type. The question is by no means 
yet settled, but there is some cause to believe that our 
habits of combativeness were acquired with the first 
beginnings of civilisation, among wandering nomads 
or rival agricultural groupings, and so forth. It may 
be merely an acquired characteristic with which we 
have to deal. If, however, we accept the more popular 
version, we shall assume that men, in going to war, 
are urged by powerful unavowed motives of an 
instinctive nature. But, on the same theory of human 
motives, we believe man to have in the main submitted 
his individual elements of combativeness, together with 
the majority of his natural instinctive reactions, to the 
discipline of a number of social conventions, institu- 
tions, and regulations which have on balance enabled 
him to achieve higher, more complex, and more 
valuable forms of expression. And, in that process, a 
measure of sublimation has occurred to modify the 
instinctive basis of his conduct, so that while his 
elemental characteristics may not have lost anything 
of their force, he is in the main far less aware of them 
in their primordial form, and reaps instead the benefit 
of their driving power in a whole series of beneficial 
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urges. His behaviour has altered for the better, even 
if the essential ingredients of his nature have not. 
It is true that he is at best uncertain in such adaptations, 
and may all too easily relapse almost entirely to the 
brute. That is among the most humiliating of thoughts 
for a human being ; but it is also perhaps the measure 
of the astonishing modifications which for average 
purposes he has contrived to achieve in his own 
behaviour. The instincts remain, the brute is never 
very far behind, but the tradition of rational behaviour 
which is the warp and woof of civilisation does in 
astonishing degree keep him to heel. Because it is an 
easy thing to pull a good deal of that tradition to pieces 
in a generation or less, by tampering with education 
and preaching violence and arrogance and hate, we 
must not forget its overwhelming part in the everyday 
life of every living person, nor under-estimate the 
incalculable power of ideas upon every stage of human 
activity. 

It would be irrelevant to the object of this book and 
to the perplexities of the peace-loving citizen to 
embark upon that interminable controversy which 
seeks to determine the essential causes of war. But if 
there is any fact more important than another for 
the human mind to grasp, it is the fact that truth is 
many-sided. There is hardly any matter of which the 
truth can be simply expressed in a single, unqualified 
statement. And war, so far from being a simple matter, 
is more perplexing and more persistent, presents more 
apparent contradictions, goes deeper into the intricate 
motivation of more different sorts of types and indi- 
viduals than almost any other regular activity of the 
species. There are endless facts about it — all true. 
Perhaps the only explanation of it which may be 
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dismissed as on the face of it false, is that which attri- 
butes it to any one cause alone. We may say that war 
is caused by the acquisitive, the sadistic, or the com- 
bative elements in the human make-up. It would not 
be untrue. War could not exist if those instincts found 
no place in the human heart. But it is an over-simplifi- 
cation all the same, and states only one aspect of the 
truth. And not necessarily the most helpful aspect. 
It may in practice be more important to point out 
that in certain circumstances those human qualities 
have caused wars to occur, but not in others ; that to 
submit the supposed warring instincts of man in the 
nation-unit to the same sort of social conventions and 
institutions to which he is accustomed to bow as an 
individual can only be a matter of degree and of 
time — one of a number of necessary forward steps in 
a direction already broadly established ; that the more 
combative one supposes him to be, the more desirable 
that step appears, in order to allow his invaluable 
exuberance to find outlet in heaven knows how many 
arduous and adventurous directions of a practical 
rather than of a suicidal order ; that, in theory at least, 
since wars no longer actually minister to the self- 
interest of any considerable section of mankind, the 
combativeness attributed to the bed-rock of the human 
mind may be held to be cancelled out by a similarly 
ineradicable acquisitiveness; that, in fact, the whole 
human nature argument leads nowhere, and may best 
be left out of account, because, if human nature is in 
this respect to be acquitted, we need not despair of 
giving it expression in the social organisation required 
to prevent the mere drift into war ; while if it is to be 
held guilty, it can only be sublimated or restrained 
by means of similar organisation, comparable to such 
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existing social mechanisms as hanging for murder, 
prison for crime, factory legislation for the industrialist, 
building restrictions for the speculator, and rules of the 
road for the motorist; that, finally, if we use our 
common sense and suggest that human nature is 
neither good nor bad, but a very muddled and unstable 
and inconsistent bit of both, we shall still direct our 
efforts to discovering how best to resolve its instabilities 
and re-orient it towards self-knowledge and sanity, 
before it is too late. 

There are seldom less than two sides to any question. 
What are the causes of death and damage by lightning ? 
“ Elemental forces beyond the power of man to check.” 
True; that is one aspect of the matter. “ The absence 
of a suitable lightning conductor.” Is that not also 
true, and of more practical importance ? “ The error 
of standing under high trees in exposed positions.” 
Is not this, again, a further aspect of the truth, and 
one from which sound conclusions may be drawn ? 
And so with war. We may believe it impossible for 
many centuries to come to master those elemental 
forces of which war can be regarded as the expression. 
So much the more cause, then, to avoid high trees 
and to set up new and more and better lightning 
conductors. 


§3 

The case of those who believe that man will always 
go to war until his heart is changed has perhaps been 
broadly met in the preceding section. The Christian 
religion and the Socialist faith are probably for the 
present generation of Westerners the two most powerful 
instruments for the sublimation of the human instincts, 
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But their most rigid adherents cannot suppose that 
success will come speedily. They live in a world all 
too unchristian and anti-social, and muddle-headed 
into the bargain; a world, moreover, in crisis, one in 
which a single renewed disaster, so far from paving 
the way for further spiritual efforts, might cause so 
steep a relapse into barbarism that propaganda and 
propagandist would ahke be lost in the general 
disintegration of society. They may feel bound to lay 
their greatest emphasis upon the long-range remedies. 
Their personal contribution to peace may be to help 
in the cardinal processes of education and persuasion. 
But they may be expected to welcome, even if they 
misdoubt, the short-range attempts to reach peace by 
means of the ad hoc machinery of the League, as more 
likely at least than any immediately visible alternative 
in a recalcitrant world to prolong the precious time 
available for preaching the true faith. And, in fact, 
the vast majority of Christians, Socialists, and reform- 
ists will again have taken the more common-sense 
view — that to dub war or any other evil inevitable is 
humanly speaking neither possible nor useful, and 
that so long as the slenderest hope remains it is always 
worth gambling on the most promising of the available 
courses. 

Of these various disconcerting “ inevitables,” there 
now remains the most disturbing, because the most 
tangible and the most practically relevant. The Marxist 
view of war contains, not only a high measure of truths, 
but the sort of truths from which criteria of action 
are to be drawn. But we believe it to be none the 
less a fallacious view, because, once more, an over- 
simplification. 

It is broadly true that in a system of capitalism 
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there is implied an unspecified number of individual 
capitalists each of whom is engaged in producing, as 
cheaply as possible, as much as he can with any hope 
of selling it, in such a way as to make the maximum of 
profit. It is, therefore, in the nature of capitalism to 
extend and to multiply the uses and efficiency of 
machinery in every form, since it is its nature to 
embrace what pays, or promises to pay, not necessarily 
the class as a whole, but the individual capitalist. 
The manufacturer who can improve his plant will 
gain a lead over his competitors, because it is in the 
nature of improved machinery to allow of increased 
production at lessened costs. As his rivals follow suit 
and the machines grow ever more numerous and 
efficient, the productivity of the capitalist system in- 
creases in proportion; and it is not possible for it to 
curtail this automatic growth in production, because 
to do so is to throw great sections of the population 
out of employment, and thus not only to court eventual 
revolution by the workers against the system, but to 
reduce immediately the purchasing power of the 
population. A workman who, being out of a job, has 
no money to spend, or very little, cannot buy new 
clothes, new boots, better food, let alone books, 
gramophone records, cinema tickets, or the like. And 
each year capitalism has more of these and other 
products to dispose of. It is the constant pre-occupation 
of capitalism to sell, at a profit, an ever-growing flow 
of products turned out ever more abundantly by its 
machines, but not necessarily ever more cheaply, 
because, although each new machine may turn out 
goods twice as efficiently as its precursor, the cost of 
buying that machine has first to be recovered, and, 
more still, the workmen who run it will from time to 
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time be demanding increzised rates of pay as their 
share in the increased productivity of the system. In 
times of capitalist prosperity, the material standard of 
living of the workers (who are also the main bulk of 
the purchasing, consuming element of the process) 
has in historical fact grown steadily and progressively 
higher. But the prosperity of capitalism depends upon 
its ability to sell its products at a remunerative price. 
And as productivity is increased by the constant 
technical improvements to which the competitive 
structure of the system gives rise, so it becomes harder 
and harder to sell remuneratively all that is produced. 
Competition closes in, markets are glutted, prices fall, 
and capitalism falls upon thorny ways. 

From this dilemma the export market has always 
been the capitalist’s salvation; and, above all, export 
to those inimitable “ unexploited areas ” where demand 
for industrial products could be created to an almost 
indefinite degree, and no rivalry from local production 
was yet to be feared. To open up new markets in 
hitherto undeveloped areas was the capitalist’s solution 
to the problem caused by the saturation, up to the 
limits of its purchasing power, of the market at home. 
Once more, since it is in the essence of his nature to 
act as a competing individual rather than as a class 
endowed with corporate vision, he was not concerned 
to take into account the fairly obvious possibility that 
in course of time the very areas which he was engaged 
in developing might grow from thirsty markets into 
rival centres of production. That has now happened 
in the case of the self-governing colonies, India, and 
Japan. It is a result that, together with the gradual 
using-up of available unexploited areas, and the 
poverty and dwindling purchasing power (due to the 
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post-war world slump) of such as are still exploitable, 
has served to produce a confused but very palpable 
crisis in the growth of the capitalist system. 

It has always been the habit of the capitalist — 
rightly on one view, mistakenly on another, and 
probably sometimes one and sometimes the other — 
to assume that, if his Government can be got to possess 
itself of a sufficiently powerful martial armoury, he 
will receive the benefit of an indispensable ultimate 
appeal to the pressure of force and might in this 
perennial quest for fresh markets. Since nothing 
favours war so much as preparation for war, we cannot 
therefore acquit the system of tending indirectly to 
warlike developments. And there have been wars 
enough in the past whose motive has been directly 
and unspeakably commercial ; of which the wars that 
opened up China are perhaps the most classic example. 
There was always the danger, too, of a major clash 
between two or more of the exploiting Powers, although 
as a matter of history such clashes were productive in 
the pre-war decades, not of open war, but of a series 
of those rather shady treaties whose function it is to 
apportion “ spheres of influence.” In those treaties the 
might behind the diplomatist played its part. There 
was no commercial motive directly behind the out- 
break of the Great War; if anyone had a conscious 
motive or consciously willed the war at all, it was the 
military castes with their obsessions for glory and 
prestige, national “ greatness,” and power for power’s 
sake. Yet since the pre-war age believed that mighty 
armaments are a source of strength in the great 
rivalries of capitalism, it prepared the way for the 
disaster that so appalled it when it came. 

We are not so ready to-day to equate armaments 
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with commercial strength. The armaments remaiin and 
grow ceaselessly, but less in the hope of curing the 
slump than from a whole complex of fears, suspicion, 
and nationalist sentiment, an elaborate vicious circle 
of psychological cause and effect. No one wants 
European war, but every nation has its rearmament 
policy and its tariff walls. And meanwhile the crisis 
in the capitalist process noted by the Marxian critic 
continues in unabated form. Tariff walls and trade 
barriers on skyscraper lines, dictated in part by pure 
nationalist folly and in part by ill-conceived efforts to 
protect home markets at the expense of foreign trade, 
provide at once a symptom and a further aggravation 
of that crisis. The State tends in Marxist theory to 
assume the functions of a vast nation-wide monopoly 
of capitalist interests, set over against the other nation- 
monopolies that are its rivals. That is a somewhat 
one-sided way of stating the present position of inter- 
national trade, but it is not without its value as a 
broad, rough-and-ready synthesis. A struggle for 
markets of so unplanned, so purely an instinctive order 
that its most important result has been the reduction 
of the whole flow of trade; the curtailing of markets 
left to compete for to less than two-thirds even of its 
already reduced pre-slump volume in 1929 — this is the 
essence of the present economic situation in a world 
materially equipped for an era of unthinkable physical 
prosperity. The Marxist may well be right in supposing 
that such torment may drive the rival national “ mon- 
opoly-units” into open war for the rest of the dwindling 
markets, if no other way out is found, irrespective 
of the fact that war could no more solve the economic 
problem than the grave can yield up its dead. He does 
not suggest that war in Europe is in the interests of 
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capitalists, or even that they mostly imagine that it is ; 
but he believes that the need for ever-exp<mding 
markets, which he finds to be inherent in a capitalist 
form of society, can, in a finite world and a trade-flow 
that is positively dwindling away, only lead inevitably 
to a war, whether the capitalists want it or not. He 
then goes on to affirm that the only way out of this 
appalling impasse is by means of a world-revolution 
adequate to replace Capitalism by an international 
Communism; adding finally that, since revolutions 
cannot take place until revolutionary situations are 
developed, so radical an upheaval is not to be expected 
until the next world-war is itself in progress. One can 
only style him a pessimist of the very first order; 
unless, indeed, he is so powerful an optimist as to 
imagine that civilisation can pass through a second 
world-war and a world-revolution of unprecedented 
violence and convulsiveness without cracking disas- 
trously in the process. 

For the average man to accept this sanguinary 
analysis is to throw up the sponge, as near as no matter. 
He has no faith in either the prospects or the desir- 
ability of a world-revolution, and, above all, he is out 
to avoid a world-war. He does not share the conviction 
upon which the Marxist case is based — that to make the 
capitalist less of a capitalist and more of an internation- 
alist and a Socialist is an axiomatic impossibility. 
He sees that, on the contrary, the very facts upon 
which the Marxian analysis is hinged are at work to 
compel individual capitalists the world over to curtail 
their own liberties in these essential directions, under 
the growing realisation that they must do so or perish ; 
that, in Marxian phraseology, there is no inherent 
reason to prevent the monopoly stage of capitalism 
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from abandoning its imperialism in favour of world- 
monopoly. If it has not yet succeeded in doing so, 
that is less at the dictates of the economic factors at the 
core of its being than for motives of a quite different 
order. So suicidal is European war known to be, that 
it is reasonable to suppose that capitalists in world 
economic conference would have been ready to curtail 
upon grounds of self-interest “ the authority implied in 
their sovereign power,” i were it not that purely 
nationalist motives supervened. And it is a noteworthy 
fact that the ablest exponents of the Marxian thesis, while 
insisting, for practical purposes, upon the inevitability 
of war under the system of capitalism, are careful to 
point out that there is no theoretical reason why 
capitalism should not save itself upon the lines of 
“international monopoly” ; merely that there is not the 
slightest evidence in the tendencies of the age of their 
ability to succeed in practice.* We do not altogether 
share their gloomy view of man’s powers of adaptation 
under changing conditions of survival. Their solution 
of the problem is, primarily, revolution in the circum- 
stances created when war has come — which we reject 
as no solution, or one that most men will not care to 
accept; whereas ours, in admitting the broad truth 
of the first four-fifths of their analysis, lies in aiming 
at a cumulatively international habit of mind among 
men and women as they exist to-day in all their native 
individualism ; and at a cumulative socialisation and 
collectivisation of society as fast as may be, by the 

* Professor H. J. Laski, on pp. 520-1 of The InUlligtnt Man's Wtgt to 
Prevent IVar, Gollancz. 55. 

* Mr. John Strachcy, for example, in chapter iv of The Coming 
Struggle for Power. Gollancz. gs. We would abo refer the reader to the 
views of the German Socialbt, Kautsky, in 1914, quoted in the footnote 
to p. 29 supra. 
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process of persuasion backed by the inescapable logic 
of the facts.* 

What is the key-point to the Marxist analysis just 
outlined ? It is in the existence and development and 
multiplication of the machines — good servants and bad 
masters, if ever there were such. Machinery is the 
philosopher’s stone of the present crisis ; and it is more 
than capitalism that is in crisis. The conditions of life 
on this planet have suffered radical change in the 
switch-over from comparative want to potential 
plenty which is the net result of the advent of modem 
machinery. And, amongst other things, capitalism, 
which, in a materially rationed and limited world, 
worked, is all too patently ceasing to work in a world 
of unfolding abundance. It is already a changing 
creed. The capitalism implied by economists of the 
ability of Professor Maynard Keynes or Sir Arthur 
Salter, or magnates of the importance of Lord Ashfield 
or the Cadbury group, is a transformed version of what 
their predecessors meant. The degree of practical 
collectivisation introduced at the behest of hard facts 
by unprogressive Conservative Governments in this 
country is a symptom of the times only to be denied 
by a mind misled by names, or one so simple as to be 

^ There is an intermediate position. Mr. H. N. Brailsford, writing in 
the symposium, Does Capitalism Cause War ? (Pub. H. & £. R. Brin ton, by 
arrangement with the New StaUsman and Nation) y says: “ Finally, Critic 
asks to what pacifist action the Socialist analysis leads. First, to organised 
mass resistance to war. Secondly, to a redoubled effort to realise Social- 
ism and to end Imperialism. Tliirdly, so soon as a group of Socialist 
States exists, to an attempt to link them in a federation that will attempt 
to do its trading and lending on Socialist principles and to plan its eco- 
nomic life as a great organic unit. The League has, of course, a limited 
value; it may stave off some wars, and it serves as an international 
forum.** War-resistance we have already discussed. For the rest, excellent; 
but is there really much hope of achievii^ it, unless the League can be 
made an effective instrument for preventing war meanwhile ? It is the 
time-factor, once again. 

Pw 
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unable to take other colours into account than black 
and white. American capitalism is, to say the least of 
it, on the move. Russia is a special case — the product 
of a breakdown of government in an essentially feudal 
society followed by a combination of inspired leader- 
ship and heaven-sent flukes. In certain other countries, 
comparable reactions have been side-tracked less by 
economic factors than by the current phase of national- 
ist monomania ; or, perhaps, if the invariable Marxist 
insistence upon hidden economic motivation is by 
any chance right, by purely instinctive reflex-action 
on the part of the threatened capitalist system, un- 
conditioned by any intelligent realisation of the 
actual requirements of survival. But the Marxist is, 
as ever, apt to forget that every capitalist is also a man, 
and so may at any moment choose, rather than perish 
as a man, to restrict or even to extinguish himself as a 
capitalist. Is a world still predominantly capitalist 
going to face that choice squarely and in time ? Perhaps 
the present omens are more inauspicious than other- 
wise; but we cannot alter the choice. Can we catch 
up in our powers of organisation with the problems 
set by our sudden power over matter ? Can we live 
down our present pre-occupation with the material 
and recover something of the spiritual objectives of 
life, of which the machines have robbed us at the very 
moment of supplying the necessary material back- 
ground for a period of cultural development ? And 
can we set bounds to war, lest we perish in the mean- 
time ? 

Not, says the Marxist, unless we first remove the 
capitalist system. He is wrong ; we cannot adapt 
human society to the crisis and opportunities of the 
machine age — an objective in which the supersession 
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of capitalism is only one element — unless we first re- 
move war. Long before any matter so difficult and 
elaborate as that implied in the supersession of capital- 
ism can be got under way, European war is likely 
to be on us again, if we cannot take more direct steps 
towards stopping it than the preaching of world- 
revolution. The Marxist despairs of avoiding a fixture 
war, and pins his main faith to the hope of using it 
for his own purposes; at best a long gamble, because 
he h2is no assurance that Socialism rather than Fascism 
or sheer barbarism and anarchy will emerge from such 
a mSlee. The present authors are of opinion that, 
on the contrary, the very hope of achieving human 
sanity rests upon avoiding the relapse into war. Man 
has to master his machines, in more senses than one, 
or the machines will master him and speed him to his 
doom. Given time, he will pull it off in the end. Sooner 
or later. But if it is to be sooner, even upon the biologi- 
cal time-scale — if he is not to plunge first into a new, 
longer, and less hopeful dark age with a strong chance 
of extinction before the distant dawn comes round — 
then it is now, in the short-term sense, that he has 
got to get rid of war. How ? 


§4 

The spark that fires the train is no less the cause 
of an explosion than the gunpowder which does the 
exploding; and it may sometimes prove the easiest 
point at which to break the sequence of cause and 
effect. Economics are a cause of war. But is that all ? 
Is war most usefully to be described, as is the wont 
of Marxists, as an essentially economic phenomenon ? 
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Are there no other causes of war ? Above all, are there 
not certain conditions in which the economic element 
gives rise to war, but other conditions in which it does 
not ? Are there not, moreover, economic problems 
of a nature able to give rise to conflict, which would 
survive, in certain circumstances, the demise of capital- 
ism ? Pressure of population ? Competition for raw 
materials ? War does not solve these problems, save 
locally and temporarily, in certain cases free from the 
embarrassing repercussions more usually typical of 
modem conditions; other solutions must be found for 
them ; but they are nevertheless among the important 
causes of war. Not to mention wars brought about by 
a clash of deep ideals, by the fear of future attack, 
or by the pride of nations — ^in a word, the multifarious 
non-economic factors in the potential causation of 
warfare ? And, finally, are we wise to ignore the glitter 
and the noble guise of war itself— the thrill and lure 
of its brass-bands, and its keen, upstanding personnel ; 
its tragic self-deceptions; its power to enlist even the 
protective instinct of the mother and the love of peace 
itself in the service of the Evil One ? It never pays to 
underrate an enemy. If the militarist were a simple 
viUain, acting consciously upon motives which every 
decent being is likely to condemn, he would have 
small power in the world of to-day. It is only because, 
acting as he so often does upon the most plausible of 
mistaken motives, or upon the unconscious motives 
of which psychology speaks, he nearly always believes 
himself to be right, that he is so formidable an antag- 
onist in a generation whose first wish is assuredly 
peace. 

These questions at least suggest that, even if the 
economic factor is still thought to be at the root of all 
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warfare, other approaches than a frontal attack upon 
capitalism may give better results in the campaign 
to end war. If a disease is thought incurable until a 
certain elusive source of the trouble can be got at, 
the proper course is not to abandon all temporary 
and remedial measures in the wish to get to the root 
of the matter. It is to the quinine that one’s faith must 
be pinned during the attempt to drain the swamp. 
To get at the economic factor is by peaceful methods 
too long a job, and by revolutionary methods too 
costly a job. Now it is obvious that whatever are the 
prime factors at the root of war — no question for an 
amateur to try to solve — there is one set of conditions 
in the absence of which those factors do not come into 
play. Competition between Messrs. Selfridge’s and 
Messrs. Carnage’s can never reach the pitch of war; 
and it is merely playing upon words to insinuate in 
Marxian phraseology that their rivalry in trade is itself 
a form of war, since, whether or not we approve of such 
forms of conflict, at least they do not threaten to set 
the world on fire before rational methods for dealing 
with the whole problem of such relationships can be 
devised — a fundamental distinction from our present 
point of view. Similarly with Liverpool vis-a-vis 
London; or Michigan and Ohio. But not so with 
Jugoslavia and Czechoslovakia. It is, in fact, very 
obviously the nature of the political relationship 
between the competing units in question that settles 
whether or not their competition is liable to develop 
to the pitch of armed conflict. Not that civil war could 
not theoretically break out between London and 
Liverpool, despite their allegiance to a common 
sovereign authority. But it is, in fact, clear that in the 
absence of political separation there are also absent 
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certain dangerous emotions of a type connected, not 
with trade rivalry, but with national sentiment. We 
may begin to suspect that these emotions themselves 
lie not so far from the roots of warfare. 

Was Japan solely pre-occupied by economic con- 
siderations at the time of her invasion of Manchuria ? 
It was frequently suggested that, by refraining from 
force of arms and approaching the League in proper 
form, she might readily have been granted a mandate 
that would have given her the power to develop the 
country for her own economic purposes without the 
cost of a military invasion. Or was it in part the 
military caste who were at pains to present it to the 
Japanese people as a profitable enterprise, in order to 
provide themselves with the chance of trailing clouds 
of glory behind them, and of making Japan a “ great 
nation ” ? Is the Abyssinian adventure the expression 
of purely economic motives ? Broadly, yes — and not 
only creditable ones. But, once more, Italian methods 
suggest that there are more than economic ambitions 
at the back of the affair. To walk out of the Council 
of the League in session ; to refuse even to listen to the 
Abyssinian delegation (let alone hear it with the courtesy 
due to a small people at the hands of their self-styled 
superiors in civilisation), while covering it in irrelevant 
abuse; to arouse antagonism on all sides by an in- 
excusable display of personal arrogance — this was not 
the course best calculated to smooth the way for 
purely economic advantages, and the less so since the 
Great Powers have if anything displayed all too much 
anxiety to concede Italy her economic demands. 
It was more the mark of a hysterical national megalo- 
mania, deliberately fostered in Italy’s education and 
her political life at large by the egotism and vanity 
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of a single unbalanced temperament — that of her 
ruler. ^ 

Such fatal passions in an age of machines are the 
price of independent sovereignty in its ugliest form. 
To save us from the risks which they involve, it may be 
necessary to modify the conditions under which they 
are able to emerge. But we may first ask what justifi- 
cation is to be found for the arguments under whose 
thin cover they advance to their objectives. The plea 
of a civilising mission we have already mentioned. 
There remain the pleas of inner pressure of population, 
of need for raw materials, and, of course, of national 
prestige and dignity. In dismissing the latter we need 
only perhaps point to the dishonour and indignity 
of Italy’s present mood. It is Abyssinia who so far 
behaves with dignity and emerges with honour. 

What of Mussolini’s alleged ambition to find room 
in Abyssinia eventually for 10,000,000 exiled subjects, 
and many more from Italy itself? [The Times ^ Septem- 
ber 5th, 1935.) That is arrant physical nonsense, since 
Abyssinia could not, on the available evidence, absorb 
and support more than a few thousand white immi- 
grants at most, as Mr. Nevile Wyatt shows in a letter 
to The Times of September nth, 1935. He further 
says: 

“ Incidentally, in connexion with the question 
of raw materials, which has also been radsed by the 
Italian Prime Minister, there never has been any- 
thing to prevent any European, including Italians, 

1 Could quite so extreme an example of national self-delusion have 
occurred in any country not ruled by dictatorship ? It is obvious that 
the monopoly of Press, wireless, cinema, public meeting, and every 
other organ of information or propaganda by a r^ime centred in a 
single individual, offers quite incalculable opportunities for the system- 
atic deceiving of a people upon the issues of a discreditable war. 
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fiom owning pleintations and mines, etc., in any 
of our Colonies or possessions on equal terms with 
an Englishman. Nor do we object to their furnishing 
machinery and plant from their own nationals. 
Thus there is actually nothing to prevent Italian 
enterprise from furnishing her needs in British, her 
own, or in other colonial possessions, with the 
minimum degree of responsibility. 

“ The idea, therefore, that the Italian or any 
other nation is going to solve its excess population 
problem by the acquisition of any African territory 
is thus seen to be quite erroneous.” 

The possibility of relieving over-population by 
means of a territorial war of conquest is mentioned in 
The Great Illusion, and referred to again in The Great 
Illusion, ig33 (pp. 197 ff., 229 ff., and 371-end). It is 
there suggested that war cannot deal with this problem 
on more than the minutest scale. Even if it could, it 
would be a bad way of doing so, because of the evil 
of the war itself, especially modem war; because a 
small territory densely populated, and depending 
on a considerable trade-flow for its means of existence, 
may find that even a small-scale war may adversely 
affect that trade, by disturbing its foreign credit, while 
a big war will certainly affect it by dislocating trade 
as a whole; and because since the development of 
contraception an alternative method is available. 
It is to be noted, moreover, that, far from favouring 
family limitation by means of a special bias of taxation 
or some other technique, those countries most addicted 
to the plea of over-population are among the first 
in encouraging an opposite tendency. We can only 
deduce that the argument based upon the pressure 
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of population is frequently no more than the conscious 
or unconscious cloak for the less absolute imperatives 
of nationalist ambition. War is in no sense rendered 
inevitable by the population problem. 

So, again, upon the demand for access to raw 
materials. Raw materials are in glut to-day; the 
difficulty is not how to buy them, and buy them 
unhealthily cheap, but how to sell them. Mussolini 
can buy in peace-time markets as easily as anyone 
else. To sell manufactured goods to Abyssinia he must 
win their goodwill; by conquering them he can only 
provoke a boycott of the kind so troublesome to the 
Japanese in China. To exploit them profitably, or to 
prosper at home, he needs an improvement in world- 
trade only obtainable by a reversal of present national- 
ist policies and a renewed effort to obtain co-operation 
in currency, tariffs, and commerce by world economic 
conference. But the best criterion is again of a more 
general order. In a world where the a\'ailable planetary 
resources in the way of raw material and territory 
were systematically being sorted out and apportioned 
for the common benefit of man, there might be found 
some justification for asking a small native people to 
open up its natural wealth for a planned exploitation, 

^ It is often suggested that the one really essential justification for 
Italy is her “rapidly increasing population.** But (x) it is a part of 
Mussolini*s policy to encourage that increase (for reasons of “ national 
greatness **) ; (2) Italy’s population is less dense than, for example, that 
of the British Isles ; and (3) emigration to colonial territories is physically 
incapable of solving more than an inconsiderable fraction of a “ popula- 
tion problem,** as we in Great Britain, who have enough colonies and 
to spare, arc well aware. No ; dense populations in small national areas 
can prosper solely by means of an active industrial life ; their proper 
objective is the return of international confidence and the recovery of 
world-trade; not national aggressiveness, since that is likely to depress 
trade still further. Questions of population have become an exact 
science in the hands of such experts as Professor A. M. Carr-Saunders, 
and we refer sceptical readers to his work. 
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accompanied by far-reaching safeguards in the interest 
of the local culture and the self-respect of the native 
community. But when that request is made, or even 
taken as a matter of course, in the world of to-day, in 
which the parties to benefit may be individual capital- 
ists or the supposed interests of an individual nation, 
neither of whom appears able to cope with the conse- 
quences of world over-production, let alone needing 
new supplies of raw material, then we are entitled to 
cry: “ In God’s name, a halt; enough has been des- 
troyed already in the name of material progress; it 
is time to pause and see if mental and spiritual progress 
cannot catch up a little.” 

We do not know that Abyssinia has especial claims 
to a high culture. But the spirit which can disregard 
even the least of native personalities is the spirit which 
has allowed whole species of animal life to be wiped 
out for all time ; that has shot down American Indians 
like vermin; that fought the opium wars in China; 
that corrupted the Japanese culture — to return like a 
boomerang on its destroyers’ heads — by opening its 
markets to commerce at the point of the bayonet. 
That is not altogether the spirit of the post-war period, 
of the new British position in India, for example. 
Yet even a progressive critic, strongly favourable to 
Abyssinia in her resistance to the Italian menace, can 
write : “ None the less, it is useless for Ethiopia to 
withstand the inexorable force of modern economics; 
she will have to open her gates to trade. To that extent 
the Italian case is justified, however oddly it comes 
from a nation engaged in a campaign for economic 
self-sufficiency ” (Freda White in The Abyssinian 
Dispute, League of Nations Union, 6</.). M. Litvinoflf 
took a similar line in his speech before the opening 
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meeting of the Council, explicitly disavowing any 
sympathy for the internal administration of Abyssinia. 
What is argued of Abyssinia to-day could be argued of 
Tibet to-morrow. To compel Tibet to open her gates 
to the inexorable force of trade would be to destroy 
one of the most civilised communities now in existence ; 
if civilisation is indeed a matter of knowing how to 
live, and not merely of having more machinery than 
you have the wit to control. 

It is impossible to justify war on economic grounds, 
as the solution of peace-time economic needs. Colony- 
snatching is not really the answer to problems of popu- 
lation, markets or raw materials. It has been more 
plausibly suggested that the desire to seize colonies is 
itself due to nationalist ambition ; to the desire to have 
political control of raw materials in time of war and 
for the purposes of war. Economic problems and the 
war problem are indeed closely interwoven ; but it is 
not always so easy to say which comes first. 


§5 

In this rather elaborate discussion w^e have made 
no attempt to reach any sort of finality. It is for experts 
to solve these analytical questions, in so far as they can 
be or need to be solved, and we refer the reader who 
wishes for further detail to the current literature of the 
subject.^ We have considered them only in order to 
clear up, if possible, certain of the more elementary 
practical considerations to which they give rise, and 
especially to show that, on any view of its causation, 
war is not to be dubbed inevitable. Thus, if economic 

1 A handy introductory pamphlet is that referred to on p, 225, foot- 
note : Does Capitdism Cause War ? 
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motives are making for war, there are other such 
motives urging the avoidance of war at all costs, since 
it is admittedly to the interests of big-business, as of 
everyone else, to accept any sort of international 
agreement for resuscitating the flow of trade, mitigating 
the tariff battle, apportioning markets and production, 
and in general removing the economic causes tending 
to war, rather than to persist in the cut-throat rivalries 
and the drift to war of the present years. But, since 
we have so signally failed to set co-operation of this 
kind afoot, it is at least possible to deduce the presence 
of other relevant factors of quite equal importance; 
and, even upon the economic assumption, to conclude 
that the next practical step may yet lie in clearing up 
the intellectual misconceptions and the national 
sentiments that appear to bar the way even to a rational 
capitalist self-interest. And it is not impossible to 
suggest that, if in the pre-war world gross material 
self-seeking, whether well or ill conceived, lay at the 
back of most international difficulties, it is an essen- 
tially spiritual perversion that is the curse of our pres- 
ent age, a universal noisy babel of sentimentality upon 
the theme of an assertive nationality-complex. Troubles 
that might before the war have been traceable to the 
clashes of capitalist activity are now more probably 
connected with the irrational aggrandisements and 
unenlightened fears of post-war history. And, of all 
such factors, the present authors would incline to place 
first the fear, rational or irrational, of future attack. It is 
the very conviction of insecurity among the post-war 
nations that has stood most obdurately and illogically 
in the path of the many efforts to construct the mechan- 
ism of collective security. 

We shall return to this question of fear and 
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insecurity when mentioning those pacifists who are 
critical of the active functions of the League. But per- 
haps the simplest terms in which the phenomena 
of the causation of wars may be stated may be found 
£is illuminating as the more intricate analyses to which 
we have so far referred. In these terms, war is a symp- 
tom of a certain intermediate stage in the development 
of human society, and began with the beginnings of 
community life. The sporadic club-hittings and per- 
sonal scrappings of very early man were not what we 
mean by war, which implies a more deliberate activity 
and one that is organised, however loosely or spon- 
taneously. For the benefits and the possibilities of 
tribal cohesion, man paid the price of curtailed liberty. 
His loyalty and his instincts thereafter lay with the 
community in which his lot was cast. From the small 
tribe to the large, from the kinglet to the military 
empire and at last to the modem State, that community 
has claimed the emotions and the lives of the human 
beings who empower it and whose strength it is. As 
the slow integration of humanity proceeded, as its 
power over matter and its grasp upon the earth and its 
practical contiguity increased, so the scale of its warfare 
grew, and with it the resulting havoc and strain upon 
the fabric of civilisation itself, until it is a commonplace 
to-day that, if the crisis of this age cannot be passed 
and the way to better things cleared, man will in all 
probability go down the hill again with quite remark- 
able thoroughness and speed. 

The world at the moment comprises some sixty- 
six sovereign units, of which by far the most power- 
ful are more like eight in number. The typical com- 
munity of the day is both large and compact, and it 
has in most cases been feeling out of late for some sort 
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of workable principle of co-operation with its fellows. 
The integration of humanity has come near to com- 
pletion. But it is not yet complete. That is the essence 
of the danger and of the opportunity of our present 
generation. 

Putney is not the same thing as Poplar. Each is 
governed in all manner of local but important 
matters by a different body of men, men of other 
temperaments, backgrounds, traditions, aims, and 
criteria. Its policies may differ in every sort of way, 
and there will be many local differences of cultme, 
manner of life, and, as yet, unfortunately, standard 
of living. But beyond a certain point the relations of 
Putney and Poplar can never get out of hand, while 
such major issues as could oppose them in arms are 
in the control of neither, but of the central government 
of the land. The degree of central authority required to 
make war as near to impossible as human fallibility 
can aspire to, between France and Germany, is so 
infinitely smaller than that of the central authority 
uniting Poplar with Putney, that it is scarcely worth 
while to point the moral. Most obviously, the national 
culture, integrity, and independence of the great 
nations of our day are to be preserved intact. But in 
simple truth the one way likely to preserve them at 
all is for them to submit themselves freely and in all 
honour to just so much abrogation of their sovereign 
irresponsibility as will serve to put the venerable custom 
of ordeal by war on to the scrap-heap of an out-grown 
infancy. 

There are precedents which suggest that we do not 
need to presuppose a very extensive modification of 
national sovereignty, once nations come to the point 
of modifying their sovereign relationships at all. By 
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a mere act of disarmament, without physical safe- 
guards, but accompanied by an actual surrender of 
the right to appeal to arms, the coming of war across 
the unguarded frontiers of Canada and the United 
States was rendered a political impossibility. It is no 
less out of the question among the whole expanse of 
the British Empire, because of a political sovereign 
allegiance so shadowy that for no other purpose has 
it any legal substance whatsoever. True, a common 
sentiment is also at work, but it is not one that prevents 
a very considerable degree of economic, commercial 
warfare, Ottawa notwithstanding. Is it, then, Utopian 
to conceive of that much common sentiment attaching 
to an integrated community of the human kind ? 
The trouble is to bring that final integration about: 
a step none the less urgent or difficult for being perhaps 
a comparatively small one in itself. 

Disarmament upon the Canada-U.S.A. frontier 
was only possible because the two nations had con- 
fidence that, whatever might divide them, neither 
would resort to force of arms. Once achieved, the dis- 
armament lent strength to the confidence, and security 
became a fact. That, in small, portrays the problem 
of European security. There is an uncommonly vicious 
circle wherein fear and arms each grow with the 
other’s growth. The arms seem to have been the wrong 
end of the stick to catch hold of. It is only by curing 
the fear that the rearmament of Europe can be 
checked and reversed, and with it the workings of 
the vicious circle. That is the problem in its simplest 
form. 

What alternative method politically available in 
the present circumstances of the world, other than a 
collective system of peace, can give hope of bringing 
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the new sense of confidence and security to the fright- 
ened peoples of Europe ? 


§6 

One final suggestion remains to be mentioned 
which, while not portraying war as an inevitable 
phenomenon, would still imply that it was beyond 
the power of any collective system of peace to outlaw 
it. It is to the effect that Satan cannot be cast out by 
Satan; that to meet the threat of war by the threat 
of other war, so far from minimising the occurrence 
of war, means making every war a world war. 

Can force be met by force ? The answer is, perhaps : 
Yes, it can be met by overwhelming force, by such a 
preponderance of force on the side of peace that force 
will in practice be minimised or avoided altogether. 
The collective peace system does not necessarily act 
by employing force. But in a world where force is rife, 
if the collective system is to act at all, it must have force 
to fall back on ; if no-force sanctions are to be capable 
of any effect, there must be force sanctions in the back- 
ground ; if they nevertheless fail, it must be known that 
this reserve weapon of force will come into play. Now, 
either the collective system is to be relied on or it is 
to be abandoned. There can be no half-way house. 
We no longer wish to leave predominant power in 
the hands of a single nation or alliance, and we 
have learnt to see the Balance of Power in all its fatal 
instability. Then it is our business to see that, by 
whatever technique, predominant power is so disposed 
as to range itself as automatically as possible behind the 
rule of peace, and in opposition to any usurper of power 
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and to any attempt to force an issue. Once the collec- 
tive method has been chosen, it must be given the means 
to succeed; the danger lies in allowing the forces of 
peace to remain at all comparable to the possible 
forces of aggression, or at all uncertain and conditional. 
Once in action, their failure would indeed be more 
damaging to civilisation than an unchecked war 
between the combatant parties. 

The proper conclusion from such anxieties is, then, 
to consider the means of strengthening the collective 
peace system. In order to make it certain that League 
intervention will not put the fat in the fire, by em- 
broiling all nations in the quarrels of any two, it may 
be necessary to have carried out a high degree of 
disarmament, perhaps preceded and made practicable 
by the creation of an international police force. But 
meanwhile, amid the inevitable uncertainties of the 
present situation, the essential key-point is the same: 
a preponderance of force known to be collectively 
applicable behind the principle of peaceful jurisdiction, 
as opposed to force competitively employed. Upon that 
criterion all such current feasibilities as the regional 
pacts and the recently proposed Western Air Pact 
are to be weighed.^ We have to realise that, if we 
hesitate to arm the League for its functions as an 
international policeman, we are then courting the risk 
of making matters worse whenever those functions 

^ The bogey of “ every war a world war ” is one of the arguments 
used for regional pacts as actually preferable to the more comprehensive 
system. But, in view of what we have here suggested, the boot may be 
thought to be on the other leg. While region^ agreements are to be 
welcomed faute de mieux in so far as they make for a preponderance of 
force behind law and order, they are more likely than wider schemes to 
cause the degeneration of a collective peace system into a conflict 
indistinguishable from the war which they are designed to prevent. 
And there is always a danger of their degenerating themselves into the 
familiar opposing groups of a Balance of Power h^une. 

Q,w 
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are undertaken. The moral is obvious. But, even as 
things are, we need not be unduly alarmed. Sanctions 
would not have been applied unless the Governments 
who proposed them were pretty sure of adequate sup- 
port from their fellow-Governments, and could there- 
fore count upon the necessary preponderance of force 
to make actual hostilities as unlikely as possible and 
at the worst to see that they are short and sharp and 
decisively in favour of the champions of law and order. 

It is the oldest of fallacies, “ Si vis pacem, para 
bellum ! ” Do we merely repeat that mistake in another 
form when we say that the certainty of armed sanctions, 
ready in the last resort to be put behind economic 
sanctions and the whole preliminary paraphernalia 
of peaceful settlement, will comprise the most hope- 
ful way of deterring any future aggressors from 
putting matters to the actual test of force ? Are 
we making war more, instead of less, likely in 
preparing armed sanctions ? If the policeman is armed, 
does not that encourage the criminal to arm too ? 
Doubtless; but, if the whole population are already 
armed and some of them are bandits, it will first be 
necessary to concentrate a superior force and put the 
bandits out of trade; next, to see if the population 
now feel safe enough to disarm ; finally, to consider the 
possibility of an unarmed police force. To prepare for 
war competitively is certainly to court an outbreak of 
war sooner or later, since it involves the whole chain 
of provocation and counter-provocation and suspicion 
and speculation and expectation. But to prepare 
collectively for war implies a rather different process, 
less in the nature of a mutual threat and more in that 
of a mutual insurance policy ; and, the more compre- 
hensive that policy, the more likely it is to lead to a 
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reduction, instead of an aggravation, of insecurity 
and mutual fear. Half the trouble with national 
armaments is that nobody quite knows if and when 
and against whom they will actually be used ; and it is 
in this uncertainty that their danger lies, for even 
aeroplanes do not drop bombs of their own volition. 
Since, then, it is the function of a collective readiness 
for war to create a certain knowledge that superior 
arms will be turned on any law-breaker impartially, 
and since no one wishes to gamble against a certainty, 
it can be claimed that international preparation 
against war tends to make for peace and could even 
end in postponing the day of war indefinitely. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE PRICE OF PEACE 

§ I 

We HAVE NOT FOUND that there is any inherent 
impossibility in a collective organisation for preventing 
war. We do not believe that there will be many to-day 
to dispute the desirability of that object. It is true that 
there have been wars in history by means of which 
good results have been reached and great wrongs have 
been righted, and that there can be situations of such 
intolerable injustice that war has appeared to be the 
only way of breaking them down. But since war in its 
modem form hzis become so deadly an evil as to out- 
weigh in itself and in its catastrophic repercussions 
almost any good that can be conceived of as its out- 
come, and since, especially, a more hopeful alternative 
than the method of individual armed resistance to 
injustice is at this moment on its trial, one does not 
need to be a pure pacifist to determine that, whilst 
that alternative lies within reach of human society, 
the method of war must never more be accepted as a 
good means even to justice ; and that if the unjust deeds 
of an aggressor nation shall compel the use of force in 
its restraint, it shall be the sole function of such force 
to arrest the riot and hold the ring while peaceful 
jurisdiction is renewed. Now for the question of the 
desirability of the means of attaining that end. 
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(i) Can the League of Nations as it stands be trusted 
to be sufficiently impartial in its decisions, and suffi- 
ciently elastic in its attitude to the status quo ? Does not 
the League consist, in the first place, predominantly 
of ex-allied Powers possibly more interested in pre- 
serving the dispositions of the Treaty of Versailles than 
in the pursuit of abstract justice ? Does it not, secondly, 
contain almost entirely capitalist States, many of them 
with a strong imperial stake, and others controlled by 
a Fascist regime implacably set against liberal prin- 
ciples ? Is there a single member of the League whose 
motives are wholly disinterested ? Is not Great Britain 
more anxious for the security of her own colonial 
possessions than for the natives of Abyssinia ? Did not 
Russia join the League solely because she thought it 
would pay her to throw her lot in with the natural 
antagonists of Germany, in the hope of securing her 
western front in the event of an attack from Japan ? 
Ctuinot any member simply walk out when it pays 
her, leaving the League in the lurch ? Is not the League 
invalidated by the lack of America ? And so on and so 
forth, following the particular bias or sentiment of the 
critic in question. 

It will at once be seen that while some of these state- 
ments are quite obviously true, others are of a much 
more questionable order. Certainly the League is 
predominantly “ capitalist.” But it is no longer even 
theoretically easy to see how the League machinery 
could be twisted in favour of capitalist or imperial 
States against Socialist or subject peoples since Russia’s 
entry ; particularly in view of the much discussed Rule 
of Unanimity. As to the Fascist States, it is at least 
better to have them inside than outside; and once 
again they cannot carry the whole League with them 
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in any given direction, unless its other members so 
wish. If it is feared that members will walk out so soon 
as it pays them, that is the more reason to render the 
League so influential and important a body that no 
nation will want to be left out of it. If America will 
not join the League, she is at least more willing to help 
in its discussions and to act benevolently towards its 
decisions than appeared possible a few years ago.^ If 
Russia joined the League for the sake of her own 
security, so much the better for the League ; it is, after 
all, the motive for which the League exists, and, in so 
far as Germany may be a potential threat to Russian 
integrity, Russia is fully entitled to the protection which 
the other members of the League can help to guarantee 
her. If self-interest did in fact tip the scales in Great 
Britain’s stand upon League principles in the crisis 
over Abyssinia, then we have cause to be thankful 
that she has thus been brought to see clearly that her 
interest, like that of others, lies with the collective 
peace system. If there is no member but has reasons 
of self-interest in supporting the League, so much the 
more chzince of their standing by it now the test comes. 
All these points are obvious. As to the bias of the 
Versailles Powers in favour of the status quo, that has 
been a very potent cause of trouble in the European 
relationships of the past decade, and it is by no means 
safe to assume that it will not continue to be so. 

^ “ Realising that war adversely affects every country, that it may 
senously endanger the economic welfare of each, causes untold human 
misery and even threatens the existence of civilisation, the United 
States, in keeping with the letter and spirit of the Pact of Paris and other 
peace obligations, undertakes at all times not only to exercise iu moral 
influence in favour of peace throughout the world, but to contribute 
in every pracdcable way within the limitations of our foreign policy to 
that end. It views with sympathetic interest the individual or concerted 
efforts of other nations to preserve peace or to localise and shorten the 
duration of war ** (U.S. Govt., Oct. 1935). 
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Frenchmen, in particular, have still the wildest fears 
of German invasion. Many people are of the opinion 
that those fears, while short-sighted in effect, are well- 
founded, and believe Herr Hitler to be only waiting 
his time to prove them amply justified. The present 
authors do not think that Germany even now is making 
for war, because they consider that Herr Hitler (unlike 
Signor Mussolini) is too well aware of the uncertainties 
of modem war to be sure that he or his regime could 
survive the confusion and revolution ushered in by its 
outbreak. But, however this may be, it is clear that if 
France is to relax her intransigent hold upon the 
provisions of Versailles, and to allow the issue of 
revision to become subject to impartial consideration, 
her perennial demand for security must be met and the 
League itself so strengthened as to give her confidence 
in its power to arrest aggression whether from German 
or any other quarters. And the signs of the time do 
suggest that Great Britain may at last be preparing to 
play a sufficient part with France in the backing of 
the collective system, that France may be learning the 
need and overcoming the fear of the treaty-revision 
issue, and that if the Abyssinian storm can be ridden 
without shipwreck and without retreat, two of the 
biggest obstacles to European security may be found 
to be three parts surmounted. 

We may perhaps meet this series of objections best 
by asking : If these gloomy facts are tme, is it better to 
have no League at all, or is it not rather all the more 
important that the League should exist to keep all 
these villains in the open, or even, on the principle 
of setting a thief to catch a thief, to keep them mutuidly 
in order ? And, if so, is it not better then to back it up 
and run it as ably, and not as grudgingly, as we can ? 
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Amon^ individuals, injustices are seldom removed 
by free fights. The police compel the enraged per- 
sonages to keep the peace; the wronged party may 
then seek redress by law, which he may or may not 
gain. One should not entertain exaggerated notions of 
the impartiality and infallibility even of British courts 
of law. But at least he has a chance of it upon the merits 
of his case, instead of solely upon the strength of his 
biceps, which, being an irrelevzmt factor, he may fail 
to possess in proportion to the justice of his cause. 
Among nations, it may be far more uncertain still that 
impartial justice will be dealt at Geneva. But it is 
almost entirely certain that justice will not be produced 
by an old-fashioned free fight — whoever wins. The 
incidental damage which must result is known to be 
out of all proportion to the possible benefits. The 
passions of the combatants will be so roused that a 
more or less vindictive treaty is only too probable, 
inflicting new grievances even if the wronged party has 
won, let alone if he has lost. ^ Will a similar vindictive- 
ness characterise the settlement imposed after a success 
by the supporters of the League ? There is at least a 
strong probability that it will not, partly because the 
combatants will not have fought in any personal 
quarrel, nor for patriotic causes, but upon a more 
abstract and impersonal principle; partly because, so 
soon as the armed supporters have fulfilled their func- 
tions as policemen, and restored peace between the 
disputants, the dispute itself reverts to the solemn 
jurisdiction of the whole League. Justice may or may 
not ensue. But, again, there is at least a favourable 
chance; the necessary conditions of a calm, judicial 

1 Sir Norman Angell, in Tht Menace to our National Defence (Hamish 
Hamilton) and passim. 
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decision are more likely to be present than in the tense 
and emotional atmosphere of an unchecked national war. 

If justice and the peaceful revision of treaties cannot 
be had at Geneva, if the League stands for no more 
than an enforced peace, war is almost inevitable sooner 
or later. But which way offers most hope of justice, 
Geneva or no Geneva ? The present authors have a 
considerable faith in the prospects of just dealing at 
Geneva, and some hopes at least of a sufficient degree 
of elasticity over the old vexed questions of treaty 
revision. Sir Samuel Hoare, in his great speech of 
September 12th, 1935, not only spoke of elasticity as 
a necessary part of security, but dwelt so firmly upon 
Britain’s support for the collective maintenance of the 
Covenant in its entirety as to hearten many Frenchmen 
and doubtless to make it so much the less difficult for 
them to face the need for the elasticity. In the Man- 
churian dispute, the League, although it did not act, 
agreed by a unanimous vote^ in the condemnation of 
the Japanese aggression, despite the fact that Japan 
shared a common capitalism, and, in some cases, a 
common imperialism, with her peers who judged her. 
Despite a good deal too much sympathy, perhaps, with 
her imperialistic and capitalistic objectives, no single 
dissident vote was recorded upon the resolution that 
pronounced her guilty. The Lytton Report was a model 
of studied impartiality. If, this time, the League also 

1 “ Objections have been raised in certain quarters to the rule of 
unanimity. The charge has been brought that a single vote, even that of 
a small Power, may frustrate a decision or a measure on which all the 
other States are agreed. In practice, however, it has been clearly 
demonstrated that this is not the cause of the lack of success with w’hich 
the League has met on several occasions, but that the cause should be 
sought rather in the divergencies of opinion between the Great Powers. 
Would it be possible to abandon the rule of unanimity in the case of a 
divergence of views between those Powers ? ** (Memorandum firom the 
Dutch Government to the League Council, January i7tb, 1934). 
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acts, there is real reason to suppose that her action may 
be, humanly speaking, not altogether lacking in truth 
and justice. 

Two conclusions may be drawn. First, in the last 
resort, no matter how pessimistic a view of the im- 
pzirtiality of Geneva is to be taken, for us the worst 
court is better than the best war, if only because it 
allows of some hope and of the possibility of progress in 
a future not utterly twisted in the eddies of a newer and 
more modern Armageddon. Secondly, therefore, if 
exception is taken to the processes of judgment at 
Geneva, it is once again of more importance to discover 
ways of improving it than to despair of it in its present 
form. There is a strong case for adopting a definition 
of aggression of as automatic a character as can be 
devised, if one can be found upon whose impartiality 
the nations can agree ; not only to prevent any possible 
bias from influencing the judgment of an act of aggres- 
sion, but also to save time in reaching so urgent a 
decision.^ And there is much work to be done upon 
the question of permanent authoritative courts of 

1 Wc quote the draft proposal of the Security Committee of the Db- 
armament Conference, based largely on the Russian proposals and used 
by her in a number of regional treaties ; 

ARTICLE I 

(1) Declaration of war on another State; 

(2) Invasion by armed forces of the territory of another State, even 
without declaration of war ; 

(3) An attack by its land, sea or air forces, even without declaration of 
war, upon the territory or flying machines of another State ; 

(4) A naval blockade of the coasts or ports of another State ; 

(5) Support accorded to armed bands, which, organised on its territory, 
shall have invaded the territory of another State; or refusal in spite 
of the demand of the invaded State to take in its own territory all the 
steps in its power to deprive the bandits aforesaid of all aid or pro- 
tection. 

ARTICLE II 

No consideration of a political, military, economic, or any other 
character shall serve as an excuse or a justifleation of aggression as 
defined in Article 1 , 
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arbitration and other proposals designed to help in 
building up a code and a tradition of international law 
comparable with the body of legal precedent and 
practical interpretation at the service of national 
justice. We cannot wait for a perfect world. We must 
take the responsible Governments of our day as they 
stand, and devise the best system humanly possible in 
the circumstances — before European war comes. 


§2 

(2) may be summarily mentioned. For the League 
to resort to force, is not this to perpetuate war in the 
organisation of peace ? “ A League war,” says Mrs. 
Swanwick,^ “ would be as horrible, at least, as any 
other.” Is it then better to have no League ? Does the 
collective system promise more wars than of old, or 
less ? Less, and one day none, if it stands for anything 
at all. The threat of armed sanctions is intended to 
deter a would-be aggressor from going to war; and, if 
An annex said that : 

The High Contracting Parties desired to furnish indications for the 
determination of the aggressor, and hold that no act of aggression in the 
sense of Article II could be justified by any of the following circum- 
stances: 

“ A. The internal situation of a State— e.g. its political structure, 
economic or social, the alleged defects of its administration, disturb- 
ances arising out of strikes, revolutions, counter-revolutions, or civil 
war. 

“ B. The international conduct of a State — e.g. the violation or the 
danger of violation of the moral or material rights or interests of a 
foreign State or its nationals ; the rupture of diplomatic or economic 
financial or other engagements towards foreign countries; frontier 
incidents which do not come under the head of cases of aggression 
indicated in Article I.** 

The simplest definitions suggested are: The sending of any armed 
force across another State’s frontiers (President Roosevelt’s Message of 
May 1 6th, 1933), and: The resort to force and refusal to submit the 
issue in dispute to pacific settlement (Lord Allen of Hurtwood and 
others). 

^ Mtw Wars for Old, 
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dearly enough understood at the earlier stage of the 
crisis, it would generally have an excellent chance of 
doing so. The use of arms is obviously always an evil ; 
then so much the more cause to choose and to improve 
on that course which for the moment promises to 
restrict the use of arms to the smallest number of 
occasions, and even offers some chance of preventing 
their use in practice. 

(3) That since it is thus admitted that the working 
of the League cannot yet be freed from at least the 
possibility of armed conflict, it would be better for us 
in Britain, who have no quarrels with our neighbours 
and no reason to expect a war from any particular 
quarter, to keep our fingers out of Europe altogether. 
Can we not stand clear from the squabblings of the 
Continent and live in splendid isolation, strong in 
arms purely for defence, so that no foreigner may be 
tempted by the spectacle of our weakness to an un- 
provoked attack ? 

This case has been answered upon many different 
grounds, and it heis little practical weight in con- 
temporary politics. In Lord Beaverbrook’s view, a war 
upon the soil of Great Britain or the Empire is the one 
war in which Englishmen should fight. Easier said than 
done. What of a war which really cut our trade- 
routes ? What of the effect of European dislocation 
upon trade as a whole, and the resulting damage to a 
nation as dependent upon a healthy flow of trade as 
ourselves? What of a war whose result would be to leave 
one or other Power so predominant in Europe as to over- 
shadow ourselves What of a spreading conflagration 

^ “ What caused us to enter the War was the fact that German victory 
would place us in a position of such inferiority of power as to render us 
defenceless, a position we declared a free people should die rather than 
accept ” (Sir Norman Angell, letter to TAe Times, April 35th, 1935). 
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from which we could not keep out? Who would 
have thought in 1914 that America, the very fortress 
of isolation, could have been drawn into the Great 
War? America is separated from the troubles of 
Europe by the Atlantic Ocean — ^still a considerable 
geographical barrier even in the world of to-day. But 
an American spokesman, in the guarded language 
imposed upon him by his country’s traditional policy, 
has recently said : “ The theory that we can save our- 
selves entirely by isolation is an economic fantasy — 
worthy of the ostrich who thinks he is hidden when he 
buries his head in the sand ” (Mr. Henry Stimson, 
late Secretary of State in the Hoover administration, 
at the annual meeting of the American Society of 
International Law, April 26th, 1935). “ Our frontier 
is on the Rhine,” said Mr. Baldwin, in a famous speech ; 
and he meant not sentimentally, but in a thoroughly 
physical sense, as a hard fact in the problem of national 
defence in present-day conditions. “ The question of an 
Air Pact,” said Sir Samuel Hoare, “ brought up the 
issue whether peace was indivisible. The first answer 
was that it was not divisible in the sense that we could 
seek isolation. The conquest of the air had destroyed 
the necessary immunity ” (reported in The Times of 
July 1 2th, 1935). In a word, it is not enough to-day to 
defend British soil from attack. We must also defend 
the structure of our civilisation from a disaster that 
must end in the ruin of British prosperity and British 
culture. Since sooner or later the fate of Europe is the 
fate of England, it is for patriotic Englishmen to rally 
not merely in defence of England, but behind the 
peace of the world. And the recent Peace Ballot shows, 
with many other signs of the times, that they mean to 
do their duty. 
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There is perhaps one form of isolationism which 
might work in practice ; but that in turn is not possible 
politics. We refer to an unarmed isolation, the product 
of total unilateral disarmament in this country. Let us 
first express in elementary form the most probable 
course of an armed isolation. Isolationist A observes 
that when he has satisfactorily equipped himself with 
1,000 military planes, his neighbour B proceeds to 
build up to the 1,400 mark; and that when he, in 
order not to offer once more the temptation of an un- 
defended prize, and from genuine motives of self- 
defence, makes a further big effort and equips himself 
with 2,000, his neighbour outbuilds him yet again . . . 
until slowly a growing fear steals upon him that per- 
haps B may be harbouring unworthy designs; and in 
the heart of B a similar fear has also dawned. It is then 
little but a matter of time before A, or B, comes most 
reluctantly to feel that, under such a threat to his 
national safety, it would be folly to risk being taken 
at a disadvantage ; especially under modern conditions, 
where a first blow by air may be able to tip the scales 
overnight. Finally, it will only require a slight heating 
of the international atmosphere — already strained by 
the armaments race itself— for A, or B, to feel compelled 
to take advantage of a moment at which his air force 
numbers 5,000, against his enemy’s 4,500, to strike — 
in self-defence — the first blow. So war comes to England 
after all. 

Childish as such simple symbolism appears, it is 
essentially the formula to which the pre-war relation- 
ships may very broadly be reduced. The same danger 
attends armed isolationism to-day; but multiplied by 
the new swiftness of the modem war, with all that means 
of temptation and opportunity. And once again in 
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practice the story is immeasurably complicated by the 
alliances which A and B will seek to make in extension 
of their system of defence, by all the perilous calcula- 
tions of a new Balance of Power. There can be no case 
for armed isolationism while there remains the least 
hope that the collective system can be worked; there 
can be no question which offers the least risks. If the 
collective system should come to a standstill, certain 
very excellent people, who have so far wished it 
well, will conclude that faute de mieux Great Britain 
should then heavily rearm, render herself strong in 
defence, and able to carry her weight in maintaining 
future peace. That policy is unfortunately also open to 
the danger of causing a competitive race in armaments 
tending powerfully to war, for the reasons expressed 
in the preceding paragraph. And there remains the 
final snag of all such plans — there is, broadly speaking, 
no defence against modem attack from the air. 

What Lord Beaverbrook’s arguments really suggest, 
then, is the policy of unarmed isolation. If, says Lord 
Cecil, we could get rid of aggressive war, we should 
have got rid of war. But war is always dubbed defen- 
sive; and, for the reasons sketched above, is probably 
really thought to be defensive by both sides — including 
the side that strikes the first blow. Only by disarming 
down to the merest policing level, then, can A be 
certain of not finding himself the victim of a (purely 
defensive) attack; since an armed B cannot possibly 
regard an unarmed A as a threat to his own safety and 
a menace that must be forestalled in self-defence. And 
it is almost certain that, far from offering an irresistible 
temptation to invasion, a disarmed Great Britain would 
be in the least assailable p>osition possible in a world 
of armed anarchy, in which there it no practical defence against 
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air attack. Only Lord Beaverbrook has not seen it in 
that light; and we also must reject the policy of uni- 
lateral disarmament, not because we fear its risks or 
have much doubt of its being much the safest policy and 
the most selfish (leaving the world to stew in its own 
juice, unless, indeed, so dramatic a gesture were to 
bring the anarchy to an end by sheer force of moral 
example), but because the people of England believe 
no more than the rest in the power and promise of 
non-resistance, and because it is therefore up to us to 
stand by the best of the methods politically attainable 
in our day. 

There has, it is true, been some talk of the deterrent 
effect of a large air force due to its power of retaliation. 
B is supposed to see that the result of attacking A will 
be a return attack from A ; as defence is equally illusory 
in either case, both may be restrained from action by a 
salutary fear of the counter-blow. It has been answered 
by Sir Norman Angell, and others, that, since to get 
in the first blow is to disable the enemy, retaliation on a 
comparable scale may be rendered impossible, and will 
therefore be discounted by the attacking Government. 
On the other hand we have seen some cause to suggest 
that, while the first air attack may paralyse the victim 
by totally disorganising his nerve-centres and stam- 
peding his urban population, no air raid can count on 
destroying the enemy air fleet in its hangars, partiy 
because aerodromes are deliberately .scattered and 
defended with exceptional intensity, partly because at 
the time of the raid the victim’s air fleet will also be in 
the air, however ineffectively. The one operation the 
victim can then be almost sure of being able to carry 
out may be the return blow in kind. If this is so, the 
factor of retaliation may still conceivably play a part 
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in deterring an attacker. Sir Norman Angell has 
further pointed out that no fear of retaliation can be 
thought to act as a deterrent unless it is ako certain that 
no attack will be made excepting as a retaliation. In 
1914 Germany might have offered not to attack Great 
Britain, and even to respect Belgian soil, in return for 
an undertaking of neutrality from Britain. Because 
Britain would not commit herself, and her attitude 
therefore remained uncertain, Germany did not know 
that Britain would not come in anyhow and was there- 
fore not deterred from violating Belgian neutrality. 
To-day, also, Britain is none too certain if and when she 
will consider herself committed to fight on behalf of 
the collective peace system, and a potential aggressor, 
not knowing whether he might not anyhow have to 
reckon with her, might, theoretically, be positively 
tempted to bomb London first so as to make sure of 
getting in the surprise blow. True, that would convert 
the previous risk of British hostility into a certainty. 
That also might exercise a deterrent effect. 

But even granting both these points to the supporters 
of air rearmament in isolation, the theory that the 
power to retcdiate constitutes a sort of defence by 
deterrence would not count for much, relying as it 
does on a very uncertain psychological reaction. Men 
do not act very rationally when war is in the offing. 
Hot blood rather than the cool calculation of the 
possibility of retaliation may decide the day — as in 
Italy at the present moment. In 1914, moreover, every 
nation was appalled at the prospect of war, and would 
have been deterred had not the situation itself got out 
of hand. And, lastly, large increasing air forces all 
round can only mean another armaments race — ^in the 
most deadly and swiff and tempting armaments that 
Rw 
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the world has ever seen. That is in itself the most potent 
cause in rendering it likely that the bombers will start, 
retaliation or no retaliation, in the end. Then the 
damage is done; and it must not be forgotten that 
5,000 war planes opposed by 5,000 enemy planes are 
capable, broadly speaking, of doing ten times the 
damage which would result from a mere 500 opposed 
by 500. The mere scale of the armaments, so far from 
aiding defence, is a factor in increasing the extent of the 
menace to the national security ; and, since war planes 
once started cannot, seriously speaking, be stopped, it 
will not even help to have 6,000 planes to your enemy’s 
5,000 ; his 5,000 will do pretty much the same amount 
of damage. The mere possession of very large air fleets 
is a danger in itself. The moral is obvious — unilateral 
disarmament being no practical politics, and large 
armaments too explosive a possession by half, we 
simply cannot afford to let the collective peace method 
fail. Air warfare is the last straw on that camel’s back. 

The case for pure pacifism and unilateral disarma- 
ment is perhaps stronger to-day than it has ever been : 
morally, because of the explicit recognition of new 
principles of international obligation ; practically, 
because of the nature of modern war. Where there is 
virtually no defence by physical means, it is no longer 
sense to ask the pacifist: Will you do nothing to save 
your women and children from the invader ? Nothing 
can save the women and children once war comes. But, 
because the implications of this case are not accepted 
by more than a trifling minority, it cannot be the means 
of saving us from war. We conclude, then, that even 
if the collective system failed us, there is no feasible 
alternative in isolation, whether armed or unarmed; 
we can only wait for the next possible chance of 
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returning to the forging of corporate security. And, as a 
preferable choice to collective security, the latter form 
of isolationism remains all too Utopian, while the 
former is indefensible for a single instant upon wholly 
practical grounds. 

There is one qualification which the authors would 
add to these very generally accepted conclusions. 
Suppose that the Abyssinian affair does go wrong; 
that either nothing is done really to stop Mussolini or 
that some indefensible compromise is reached, legalising 
the violation of whatever is individual and irreplace- 
able in the Ethiopian national existence. Suppose that 
the whole effort to pool force and begin disarmament 
and organise peace is allowed to slip lower down the 
hill, and lower still, until a moment is reached at which 
the “ practical politics ” of the day have become so 
pared down, have waned so far from the ideal, as to 
oflfer at last no hope at all of producing the smallest of 
practical steps in the right direction ? Can the men and 
women of peace then talk any longer of facing the hard 
facts, of fitting their policies to the immediate needs and 
possibilities of the situation, of criticising — always 
constructively and never obstructively — the efforts of 
the Governments in power, however inadequate or 
short-sighted they may have supposed them to be ? 
Must they not feel sooner or later that only in some 
wildly imaginative and irrational gesture can hope any 
longer be found ? Will they not wish to band them- 
selves together in a movement of uncompromising 
pacifism, and cry to the world of statesmen and 
diplomats and generals and L.N.U. committees : 
“ Save yourselves while yet time remains, O ye of 
Sodom and Gomorrah; drop your whole armoury 
before it destroys you and your seed, even imto the 
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tenth generation; drop your pacts and your treaties 
and your guarantees and your sanctions and your 
qualifications and your reservations, start afresh from 
the bottom up, and seek the way of Life, before Death 
devours you in the wickedness of your ways ! ” 

But probably no one would listen. And perhaps the 
time can never come, however bad, when men of good- 
will should cast down the lamp of reason nor lose hope 
of the flickering sanity of mankind. At the least, we 
have a long road to travel before reaching so portentous 
a case. If the worst comes to the worst over Abyssinia, 
it will be for the peace-men to see whether the very 
rudeness of the shock may not make some of the politi- 
cians not less but more anxious to do something, how- 
ever difficult, to retrieve so ugly a development in the 
international prospects of the European continent. And, 
as we write, the League position appears to be at least 
stronger and more promising than most people thought 
in the earlier stages of the trouble. 


§ 3 

(4) We have now to mention perhaps the most 
impressive morally of the objections to the process of 
collective law and order. It is that of the unconditional 
pacifists who believe the use of force to be wrong in 
any human circumstance whatsoever. The majority of 
the peace-men of to-day are not pacifists in any such 
absolute sense; they do not favour force from choice, 
but they admit it as a necessity, and their objective in 
contemporary politics is expressed; force collectively 
not competitively, in the narrow, mechanised world 
of *935- It is the conception of world unity that fires 
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these peace-men most; the thought of what humans 
could do, and be, once freed from the danger of 
sabotage by war ; and the thought of what will happen 
to them if they are not. Although it is the individual 
in whose interests they, like any true ziltruists, are at 
work, they are not primarily engaged by the concept 
of the sacredness of each human life. Their pacifism 
is less than absolute, in that it is subject to questions 
of degree as well as of principle. If the worst comes to 
the worst, they are ready to see a hundred men slain 
in order that a hundred thousand may not be slain. 

There lies the point of divergence of the “ pure 
pacifists,” whether of Quaker or other Christian convic- 
tion, of abstract philosophical persuasion, or of instinc- 
tive and temperamental certainty. The League as an 
instrument of mediation and of moral influence, they 
unhesitatingly endorse. They will probably agree to the 
use of no-force sanctions in amplification of its authority. 
But at armed sanctions their pacifism bids them draw 
the line. Such a view must command our respect ; based 
as it is upon a personal religious faith, it is not possible 
or perhaps proper to attempt to undermine it. But it is 
also clear that it will not show men the way out of their 
present material dilemma ; or, rather, that the way out 
to which it points is one that we are well aware they 
cannot be prevailed upon to take. The pure pacifist 
can therefore only throw himself into the long-range 
side of the job, and do what he can to convert humanity 
to his own idealism ; he will not help the cause of peace 
by entering the short-range political field with proposals 
too Utopian to be got across or too partial to meet the 
contemporary chaos. ^ 

^ ** The effectiveness of the economic weapon in cases of aggression 
is subject to a number of limitations, so that a sanctions system which 
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Wc shzJl perhaps do best, then, to quote the more 
practical conclusions of two very able pacifists in the 
political field, whose earlier achievements in the field 
of pure pacifism have been too clearly described in the 
previous chapters of the present work to allow the 
reader to doubt of the depth and strength of their 
convictions. 

“ What, I ask, should the attitude of a Pacifist be, 
either in the crisis of Fascism or the crisis of war, when 
he realises that violence and bloodshed are likely to 
occur ? My first answer is this ; we cannot escape 
being involved, we are already involved. As I indi- 
cated earlier, everyone of us is living in a violent 
system — by the method of violence. The only possible 
consistent course I can see would be to find some 
deserted island and then form a little co-operative 
colony on Anarchist lines. . . , And I come to these 
conclusions: seeing the development of the events 
of the world, the right course for the Pacifist is not to 
attempt to stand aside . . . but to try to contribute 
to the struggle the utmost he can so that violence, 
bloodshed, hatred and enmity may be lessened and 
ultimately removed from the world. I have come to 
this quite clear conclusion : that the Pacifist must not 
be judged by the purity of his principles, but by the 
degree to which he lessens by his contribution to life 

provided for the use of economic sanctions alone and did not provide 
for co-operation in armed resistance must be considered inadequate ** 
(Report of the Economic Sub-Committee of the League of Nations 
Union Executive Committee). 

In all questions about sanctions the point is not only what can be 
devised to coerce an aggressor after the outbreak of war, but, first and 
foremost, what is there of which the threat will have most chance of 
deterring him and of preventing the outbreak. It is clear, then, that the 
action which is to be taken against the aggressor must be such as will be 
obviously sufficient to meet the emergency with an adequate margin for 
safety. Hence the imperative need for force in the background. 
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the amount of violence and bloodshed in the world ” 
(Fenner Brockway, reported in the fVar Resister, 
September 1934). 

Lord Allen of Hurtwood (the leader, then Clifford 
Allen, of the C.O. movement) speaks to similar effect 
in his recent book, Britain's Political Future.^ After 
pointing out that the application of economic sanctions 
in the absence of armed sanctions to back them, in the 
last resort, might very easily lead to armed retaliation, 
and, in fact, render the outbreak of force more likely 
instead of less ; that, moreover, economic sanctions are 
not in themselves free from the taint of force, since (like 
the notorious blockade that brought Germany to her 
knees) they mean the starving of perhaps more innocent 
individuals than force sanctions might need to kill in 
more sensational fashion ; he proceeds : 

“ We pacifists must be honest with ourselves. If 
our renunciation of armed force, in a world of force, 
is a matter of absolute principle ; if to us the loss of 
some hundreds of lives in the applying of forceful 
police sanctions is the same in principle as the loss of 
some millions in an anarchic world war, then since 
economic pressure may steadily turn itself into force 
in the full sense of the word, we must reject economic 
sanctions too. If we reply : ‘ It is no good, we cannot 
countenance the use of force in whatever form,’ then 
we shall have to face up to leaving politics to others, 
and devoting ourselves instead to the work of the 
religious prophet and educator, until we have 
changed the heart of the world. . . . And so I think 
we shall have to find a new understanding of what 
1 Longmans. &. 
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we mean by this faith which we call Pacifism. Let us 
cease to speak of it only in terms of abstaining from 
force, and come to think of it as much or more in 
terms of cultivating reason. It seeks for both, but 
it does not emphasise both alike. It must be construc- 
tive or nothing. It will not so much insist that the 
world would be saved if force were got rid of, as 
that it would be saved if reason were given a chance. 
We shall eliminate force, not to the extent by which 
we renounce our intention of using it, but to the 
extent by which we set free the capacity of the human 
race to be rational and inspired by love. It is not by 
appealing to men to refrain from evil that we shall 
most quickly make them good and peaceable but by 
the building of institutions through which they may 
develop the habits of goodness and peace.” 

Finally, we have seen the importance of the speci- 
fically Quaker testimony in determining the shape of 
Pacifism in the years of the war. We shall therefore 
quote certain very practical sentiments voiced by a 
small group of Quakers in Geneva.^ 

“ We have been impressed by the fact that, despite 
a testimony against all war and violence, Friends 
have by no means been opposed to all forms of com- 
pulsion, and have been ready to support, and employ, 
various forms of coercive restraint. ... In civil 
government they have encouraged obedience to the 
law, and have often co-operated directly in the 
administration of justice involving the coercion of 
police restraint and punishment. They have opposed 
capital punishment and have constantly sought to 

1 The Quaker Peace Testimony and the Problem of Coercion in the Modem 
World: Some Tentative Findings of the Quaker Group in Geneva, April 1934. 
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reform penal practice, but they have never, so far 
as we know, advocated the abolition of police, though 
sometimes refusing special protection for themselves 
and their property. 

“ In the international field Friends, we observe, 
have been, and are, amongst the pioneers in pro- 
moting the extension of justice and law to the rela- 
tions of nations. ... It would appear, moreover, 
from the evidence before us that those Friends who 
object to international ‘ sanctions,’ do so not because 
they are opposed to non-co-operation with evil (they 
obviously do not wish to aid and abet aggression) ; 
nor because they are opposed in principle to the 
coercive restraints of police action. They oppose 
them because they maintain both that the coercion 
of a nation is different in kind from the coercion of 
an individual, and that it is likely that any attempt 
to apply ‘ sanctions ’ would degenerate into whole- 
sale warfare. 

“ From the foregoing it would seem that as regards 
‘ sanctions ’ Friends are not divided on a question 
of principle, but only on a question of expediency. 
Since all are agreed that the aggressive violation of 
treaties is disastrous, that to co-operate with such 
violence is unthinkable, and that coercive restraint, 
assuming it to be possible, is necessary in social life, 
it only remains to discover ways in which the moral 
sanction of disapproval may, when absolutely neces- 
sary, be accompanied, as under municipal law, by 
physical restraints, the purpose of which is not so 
much to punish the law-breaker as to preserve the 
necessary conditions under which peace and co- 
operation may continue, and the necessary readjust- 
ments be made. . . . 
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“ Any and every physical ‘ sanction,’ however 
politically desirable it may be, is an admission that 
the goal has not been reached. . . . We realise that the 
machine, however perfect, is only a means towards 
the ultimate goal — a world ruled by justice and 
love.”i 

In so far as they are convinced that the functioning 
of the League is correctly described as policing, these 
Quakers, and a good many others, although not all of 
the more absolute classes of pacifists, may, it seems, be 
prepared to allow of coercive restraint in the inter- 
national field. Now it is clear that as it stands the League 
is an international but not a super-national organ. It 
is not above the nations, separate from them like an 


* The following extracts from an article, entitled “ The Importance 
of Mental Growth,” by Bertrand Russell, in The Tribunal of April 19th, 
1917, arc of some historical interest: 

“ We of the N.C.F., who are opposed always and under all circum- 
stances to participation in war, are faced, when we come to questions 
of actual politics, with problems which are somewhat complex and 
difficult. States are not governed according to the principles which we 
advocate, nor are they likely to be for a long time to come. We do 
right to advocate what we believe, however distant may be its realisa- 
tion. . . . But meanwhile the Governments of the world will continue 
to adopt measures which, while all involving preparations for the 
possibility of war, will be some better and some worse from the point 
of view of international pacifism. It is important not to condemn all 
equally strongly, and even to welcome such as seem a real advance 
along the road, however distant they may still be from the goal which 
we hope to see attained ultimately. It is fairly clear that the efforts 
of Governments after universal peace, when such efforts come to be 
made, will proceed by attempting to achieve security through inter- 
national agreements, and through such schemes as the League of 
Nations or the League to Enforce Peace, rather than by the complete 
disarmament of first one nation and then another, which is the method 
that would carry out the principles of the ‘ C.O.* But those who are 
not prepared even to consider political methods of aiming at the 
prevention of war other than complete non-resistance will cut them- 
selves off, in the years to come, from much useful work for peace. 
There is no short cut to the avoidance of the necessity for thought, 
and for fresh consideration of changing situations in the light of 
constant principles.” 
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impartial judge in all their quarrels ; at its best it is a 
court of peers able to bring its solemn judgment to 
bear upon any of its own members who have departed 
from an agreed code of conduct ; at its worst it is less 
the sum of the nations in conclave than the lowest 
common denominator of their several foreign policies, 
with most of the initiative cancelled out. Yet it cannot 
be denied that its judgments have tended to be honest 
judgments, even in such test cases as the Sino-Japanese 
dispute. It is in the actions that should follow the judg- 
ment that the parallel with national judge and police- 
man has been found most liable to break down. First, 
from the lack of certainty in advance, the culprits have 
on occasion gone scot-free, as Japan did in Manchuria ; 
second, it is doubted whether, if action is taken, it is 
to be regarded as police action or as merely another 
label for the same old villain — War. An army is not 
the same as a policeman; policemen do not march 
about arresting each other, nor are they the private 
property of the several members of the jury, nor are 
they allowed to restore order by assaulting whole 
populations. Is it, then, possible for national armies to 
perform in the international field that ser\'ice for 
society which is the function of the policeman in 
domestic life ? 

It must first be made clear that if these differences 
are matters of outward form only, they are of no 
importance. If an army does not behave like a police- 
man, neither does a nation behave like a footpad ! We 
shall expect differences in method and in appearance ; 
the real question is solely one of function. If the 
army can be made to do the work that we mean when 
we talk of policing, then the parallel is a good parallel, 
and we may build on it in practice. When armed 
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sanctions are applied, we may assume that it will be 
for the purpose of restraining an aggressor nation found 
guilty, after fair trial by its peers, of breaking the 
accepted public law of the nations. No more violence 
will be used than the resistance of the aggressor nation 
compels. So soon as order has been restored by the 
ending of that resistance, hostilities will cease, and the 
dispute in question will again be returned to the writ 
of international justice, beneath which the claimant 
stands as good a chance as any other of meeting fair 
treatment and an equitable consideration of its de- 
mands. Since there is this important difference between 
a national war and armed sanctions applied under the 
Covenant — that in the former all the passions of an 
alarmed and angry patriotism are at work on either 
side, while in the latter, on one side at least, less personal 
motives are at stake — it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that the situation will remain in control, and that 
vindictiveness and panic and injustice will have far 
less chance of infecting the forces of the collective system 
than nations in the white-heat of a national quarrel, 
involving not simply the submission of a certain dispute 
to international jurisdiction or arbitration or com- 
promise, but a struggle to the death in the best tradi- 
tions of mutual national suicide. Now if this forecast is 
a just one, we believe that the armies united to enforce 
the verdict of the League will have carried out in every 
essential the functions of the international policemen. 

The majority of pacifists are ready to accept this 
position. Realising that whereas an individual nation at 
war is out to do all the damage it can, the nations 
acting under a collective peace system will, on the 
contrary, be required to use the minimum degree of 
violence that will bring the aggressor to his senses; 
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they will for the most part agree with Sir Norman 
Angell^ — that it is better to place force in the hands of 
justice than to leave it lying loose about the world, 
since it is not yet possible to clear it away altogether. 
Is it, then, true to say with the pacifist that force is 
always evil, the work of the Evil One ? In the absolute, 
yes; and no words can make it otherwise. But it is 
still true that, in this stage of society to which the 
human story has come, force in the form of coercive 
restraint cannot be dispensed with, and does bring 
good and lessen evil, since it is the only weapon within 
the present reach of mankind for dealing with the 
wrecker, the gangster, the enemy of society. That is no 
Devil’s work. We cannot employ the purer weapons of 
the spirit, because mankind so far still rejects and 
despises them. The alternative is not peace and good- 
will, but anarchy and barbarism beyond belief, and 
an end to such opportunities as now exist for the slow 
enlightening of the hearts of men. In such a case it is 
the stage at which men are, rather than the effort to 
safeguard the weak and to restrain or sublimate the 
strong, that we shall feel inclined to arraign. Since 
force is an unavoidable evil in our day, it is up to us so 
to use it as to minimise its power for harm. 

But if it is clear that force, embodied in national 
armies and navies and air forces, can even now be made 
use of for policing purposes by the existing Govern- 
ments, if they so choose, and under existing conditions 
of international organisation; and if it is moderately 
clear that even an absolute pacifist should prefer to see 
force put to such purposes in preference to the purposes 
of the sabotageur of the new order — it is abundantly 
obvious that better methods must be devised before a 


^ Passim, 
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sufficient degree of certainty and sufficient safeguards 
against misuse will have been established. A serious 
miscarriage of international justice would be an 
appalling disaster, and we cannot pretend that in the 
existing state of affairs it is out of the question. More 
immediately it is still all too possible for an aggressor 
nation to gamble upon the indifference, the cowardice, 
even the corruption, of the international policeman. 
It is, as we write, among the most alarming of the 
possible developments of the Abyssinian dispute, that 
France or Great Britain may display cold feet at the 
critical last moment; or that Great Britain may slip 
back from her greatest decision of post-war history by 
failing to reassure France of her permanent support, 
upon principle and in deed, for the collective security 
of the nations, and that France may then relapse 
into her old-style alliance with Italy as the cynical 
alternative to a strong League of Nations. Posterity 
will have a harsh judgment to record if the hearts of 
those Governments fail them in their hard choice now, 
at the parting of the ways. But, if they stand fast, 
they will build better, maybe, than they or any of us 
can know. The peace-men will bless them with relief 
and gratitude and new hope. It is a very tense moment 
for the peace-men, and no easy one for Governments. 
It reveals very dramatically the weak point in the 
present defences — the absence, that is to say, of any 
sure knowledge of which way the international cats 
are going to jump. Italy could never have bluffed 
her way so far into the noise and smoke as to be unable 
to retreat without too large a dose of the sort of in- 
dignity most unstomachable to dictators if she had 
not calculated on the neutrality at least of France. 
The element lacking in the policing system of the 
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League as it stands is essentially this element of cer- 
tainty ; and the conclusion is, as always, to seek for a 
feasible remedy just so soon as the condition of inter- 
national affairs provides so much as a glimpse of an 
opportunity. 


§4 

It appears probable to a number of people to-day 
that there is only one possible step which could reduce 
the uncertainty of the existing peace machinery and 
introduce something of the automatic impartiality 
with which a normal national police force is accustomed 
to intervene wherever a breach of the peace has 
occurred or seems likely to occur. That step is the 
creation of a literal international police force to replace 
entirely, or at least in all routine requirements, the 
collaboration of existing national armies for the 
policing function. It would be out of place here to 
discuss in any detail the plans by which it is suggested 
that the international police force could be brought 
into being. But it may be mentioned that the most 
practicable of them would avoid the endless technical 
and poUtical difficulties of achieving and co-ordin- 
ating a police force, made up of contingents from the 
various national armies, na\ies, and air forces, by 
dispensing with national contingents altogether. There 
are further difficulties in the conception of an armed 
force permanently under the command of the League 
of Nations : Where should it be kept ? How led ? 
In what relation to its colleagues of the national 
armies ? Above all, is it suitable so to arm a League 
which remains an international, and is not yet a super- 
national, tribunal ? But one solution has been offered 
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which by its very ingenuity and simplicity may event- 
ually point to the means of cutting across the whole 
weary tangle of disarmament conferences and bargain- 
ings. It is to place before the nations a plan comprising 
the following linked suggestions for simultaneous 
adoption, as an answer which all could accept to the 
fatal riddle of a disarmament that depends on security, 
and a security that depends on ending the rearmament 
race. 

(i) To abolish the national air fleets. (2) But, 
since civil planes are readily convertible into war 
planes, to place civil aviation under international 
ownership and control. (3) To entrust the international 
civil air service thus formed with the further function 
of taking military action against any nation using its 
national armies or navies for aggressive purposes; 
national air fleets having been abolished, so that the 
military command of the air by the converted aero- 
planes of the international air service cannot be dis- 
puted by the aggressor nation, the damage due to the 
indiscriminate bombing of a contested air attack can be 
reduced to a minimum, and military objectives alone 
need be bombed, after previous warning to the civil 
population of the aggressor nation. (4) In the gradual 
return of international confidence and security thus 
made possible, a simultaneous agreement to disarm 
right down to the non-inflammable level within a 
period of ten years from the signature of the treaty.* 

If so radical a project strikes the reader as too un- 
attainable to be worth discussing, we would refer him 
to footnote i on p. 273, wherein we record the degree 
of international Governmental agreement already 

^ Lord Allen of Hurtwood, Britain's Political Futurt, pp. 114 ff* 
Longznani. 6x. 
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expressed upon the principles to which it gives effect.* 
It is not impossible that when plans for achieving 
security are once more upon the table at Geneva, 
and the problems of the last decade return in a form 
at once simpler and more dangerous and more urgent, 
it may be found that the big step, which offers a definite 
result, is easier to achieve than smaller steps of the type 
that have proved so persistendy unattziinable in the 
past history of the Disarmament Conference. The 
Western Air Pact, if it comes to fruit, might conceiv- 
ably prove the first step to the comprehensive project 
here mentioned. The need for some such radical 
acdon has been very widely appreciated, and the 
arguments in its favour are of great weight. “ Air 
power, civil or military,” says Air Commodore Fellows,® 
director of Airship Development in the Air Ministry, 
1924-9, and leader of the Houston Everest Expedition, 
1933, “ is potentially perhaps more dangerous to the 
continuance of our present civilisation than any other 
product of human intelligence, hence the urgent 
need to put it under control before it reaches a stage 
of development where it will be impossible to do so. . . . 
There are now two air projects being discussed. They 
are the internationalisation of civil aviation and the 
formation of an international aerial police force. In 
my opinion the former should be tried first in the hope 
that out of it the latter may grow. . . . Nothing unites 
like a common danger and this law holds good with 
aviation. Aviators of all nations are already prepared 

1 In 1933, the delegations of the following Powers had declared their 
willingness to accept a sound plan for the mtemational control of civil 
aviation, in order to allow of complete air disarmament : Britain, France, 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, Poland, Norway, Sweden, Spain, Jugo- 
slavia, Czechoslovalbia, and Turkey. 

June 1934. 

Sw 
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to meet each other more than half way and this should 
greatly ease the difiiculties of internationalisation. . . . 
From the administrative or operational point of view 
there can be no insuperable barriers to surmount.” 

We have in Chapter IX very briefly reminded our- 
selves of the general character of a modern war upon the 
full scale. It is a possibility that we can certainly not 
afford to ignore, that, as things stand, an attempt to 
apply military sanctions — or indeed economic sanc- 
tions, which must always contain the seeds of armed 
sanctions — to a bellicose Power such as Italy, might 
result in a disaster of that nature, whatever the fine 
label with which we may have launched it; and in 
actual practice we know that no Government would 
apply the military sanctions in a case where the odds 
were at all in favour of such a debdcle. It is this possi- 
bility that provides the strongest of the arguments 
in favour of the international police force, and it is 
one that the scheme described here goes perhaps 
further than any other to meet. To remove the menace 
from the air is to take the diabolical swiftness out of 
modem war; to leave time for no-force sanctions 
to come into action before irrevocable damage has 
been done; and, above all, to place in international 
hands alone the one irresistible weapon of European 
warfare — aviation.^ It is out of place here to discuss 
these merits further, or to deal with the many political 
and technical questions which can be raised in connec- 
tion with so comprehensive an objective, and we shall 

1 For the purpose of the police force it might be necessary to amend 
the present Rule of Unanimity so as to allow of effective decisions by a 
two-thirds majority in matters not covered by the regular standing 
orders of the force : a definite modification of national sovereignty, since 
it would no longer then be possible, as it now is, for any one member to 
veto any decision for common action by its own single dissentient vote. 
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instead refer the reader to the following detailed 
studies, in which both the objections and the possi- 
bilities are very fully examined : World Airways — W^ 
Not ? being the Report of a Committee set up by the 
Week-end Review and Essential News (Gollancz, ij.) ; 
and Britain's Air Policy, by Jonathan Griffin (Gollancz, 
5 ^ 0 - 

What, then, will be the attitude of the pacifist to a 
concrete proposal of this type ? If he can accept the 
principle of using force to meet force, in any form, 
it will clearly strike him as perhaps as unobjectionable 
an expression of that principle as it would be easy 
to devise in the present state of the world. Its policing 
is to be done by a truly civil air service, primarily 
engaged in carrying passengers and freight as a British 
policeman is primarily engaged in directing traffic, 
while ensuring law and order by his mere presence. 
The essential element of force could hardly be in- 
troduced in less provocative form.^ Because of the 
general principle of non-violence which we have just 
discussed, there are pacifists who will still have nothing 
to do with this or any other application of force behind 
world order. But while they hold to a conviction of 
principle with which we can very readily sympathise, 
they will seldom go so far as to oppose the remainder 
of the peace-men in their efforts to get some such 
scheme into operation ; while the majority of pacifists 
will be inclined to welcome those efforts, and the more 
so since the creation of an international police force, 
in whatever form, would also release them firom a 


^ Nor, we might add, one more acceptable to the business man. As 
Imperial Airways and Aeir rivals are well aware, commercial aviation 
is hampered by present national regulations ; and it can only stand to 
gain, commercially, from an international standing. 
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dilemma which it will be most convenient to deal with 
here. 

We have suggested that if the weapon of war-resis- 
tance has its use, it will probably be in the form of 
a pledge to resist all wars contravening the League 
Covenant, and as a gesture to the Governments in 
support of the collective peace system. Now it must 
be confessed that the logical converse of that pledge 
is an equal readiness to fight if need be on behalf 
of the Covenant, or in a war recognised to be defensive 
under the terms of the Covenant; and the majority 
of such war-resisters, not being pacifists, would not 
have any moral hesitation in actively helping to apply 
military sanctions if the League forces were really 
seen to be in genuine need of their help in bringing 
the aggressor to heel. But the pacifist, while for the 
most part anxious to support the use of sanctions as the 
better choice in preference, not to his own pacifist 
solution, but to the condition of anarchy and brigand- 
age which is the actual alternative, could not take pzurt 
in military action himself However difficult to expound 
logically that position may be, it is a genuine one, 
and we owe it our respect. This type of pacifist can 
always point out that the collective peace system is 
not of his own choosing ; that his own solution is non- 
resistance and unilateral disarmament; that he knows 
military force to be wrong in the absolute, and is 
only ready to uphold the collective system as the best 
method of minimising it while the world is not of his 
own way of thinking ; that it is therefore wrong to expect 
him to take active part in violation of his innermost 
principles, the more since in the absence of an inter- 
national police force there can be no absolute guaran- 
tee that the act in which he is asked to help is not 
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going to degenerate into a world-war, with all that 
implies of futility and disaster; better one country 
invaded than civilisation destroyed. But, once establish 
the international police force, and the responsibility 
of vanquishing aggressor nations and of preventing 
the spread of the local conflict into a world-war is 
transferred to that force, and no longer rests with the 
individual State or the individual citizen. Pacifists 
of whatever grade would then be in the same position. 
Conscription the pacifist will always stand against, 
because he sees it as the one intolerable interference 
with the free conscience of the individual. The issue 
of life and death must be an unforced moral choice ; 
that is fundamental to any class of pacifist. Moreover, 
the existence of an international police force presup- 
poses a sufficient measure of all-round national dis- 
armament to have assured it of such superiority in 
arms as to render conscription unthinkable excepting 
in circumstances that could only imply the break- 
down of the collective system. It is true that if condi- 
tions arose in which the police forces of the world 
found themselves hard-pressed, and the issue of world 
order lay in serious danger, every law-abiding citizen, 
with the exception of those to whom it would be an 
almost physical impossibility to fire a gun at an un- 
known opposite number not individually responsible 
for the national crime, would wish to go to their aid, 
as law-abiding citizens of to-day will stand by a 
constable if they see him in difficulties with an armed 
criminal. And, if in the absence of an international 
force of police, as in the Abyssinian dispute to-day, 
it should happen that he is personally needed to serve 
in military sanctions as a volunteer, he will not refuse, 
similarly, to take part in that use of force. But, short 
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of such urgent and emergency claims upon his citizen- 
ship, it is obviously absurd to suggest that because he 
is ready to advocate the collective use of force in 
preference to unregulated violence, he is morally bound 
to take part in it himself. Ordinarily speaking it is the 
job of the regular specialised soldier or policeman to 
enforce order and keep rogues in their places. 


§5 

We have attempted to set out here the arguments 
connected with this police-force question, without 
necessarily reaching a final conclusion. But it is high 
time the peace movement made up its mind upon it, 
and prepared to lead the public more surely and 
purposefully than its own confusions of mind have 
recently allowed of. The League of Nations is the first 
organ of international government ever launched by 
the nations. Incalculable and open to misuse though it 
is, we shall no more wish to abandon it than we should 
have wished to abandon the first English Parliament 
on account of its doubtless ridiculous and ineffectual 
beginnings, nor to abandon Parliament to-day because 
we have so far failed to return to it the majority we may 
happen to want. The whole problem is how to make 
the League more analogous to a national system of 
justice backed by a strong and dependable system of 
police. And if it is asked whether it is wise to give the 
League further powers when it has so long failed to 
make use of those it has, to expect it to control armed 
forces when it has not yet even secured international 
co-operation upon currency, tariffs, and trade relation- 
ships, we may reply that, until we give it strength 
to go to the core of the world’s troubles by making 
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the world a safe place to live in, we cannot hope to see 
agreement upon the multifarious confusions to which 
its fears and insecurities give rise. While bandits are 
about, men not only carry blunderbusses, they also 
mistrust mutual proposals and treat every stranger as 
an enemy. Truly, all roads lead back to the problem 
of collective peace. 

Recent events have revealed a very heartening 
solidarity among the nations upholding the League 
of Nations, despite the dilemmas in which their good 
faith lands them. Before long they may be facing the 
ugliest of these dilemmas. They believe in a principle 
— that of collective peace. Will they fight for their 
principle if driven to ? Last time men faced that 
hateful question was in 1914; it is an almost incredible 
thing to hear of it so soon again. Perhaps for the 
moment they will shut their ears to it, jettisoning 
Abyssinia and leaving the field to Italy and the creed 
of violence. But who can hope that it will not come 
again, and knock louder this time ? It may be hard 
for Britain to underwrite European security in the 
present unholy turmoil, or for France to turn against 
Italy, leaving her back to the noisy Germany of to-day ; 
how much harder, then, if next time Europe is in still 
rougher waters, Germany’s rearmament completed, 
and perhaps a less united League faced more in- 
exorably with an issue that has twice before been lost ? 

If it has got to come to fighting for the world’s 
heritage of peace and order, better now, perhaps, with 
all the odds behind the forces of mankind, than wait 
for some more confused and even field of battle. It is 
the hardest choice the peace-men can ever have to 
face. Is this system of collective peace, that they have 
set themselves to build, worth it ? — if the worst comes 
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to the worst, worth fighting for? We have, in these 
chapters, tried very scrupulously to discover any 
workable alternative. We have not found one that could 
stand up to an honest scrutiny. And there we propose 
to leave it. It has been for more expert minds to make 
the case in positive terms, and to point to the bigger 
aim beyond — the federal unity of the world. But it is 
for every man and woman who means to be realistic- 
ally on the side of peace to get acquainted with that 
case, from the cardinal principles on which it stands, 
down to the most concrete of its implications in man’s 
tempestuous hour of trial. 



CHAPTER XII 


WAR AND THE CITIZEN 

It is a truism that young men and women of 
to-day find themselves in a world so stripped of leisure- 
liness and security, so racked with violence, and so 
exposed to the blasts of man-made misery, that no one 
of them can altogether escape contact with the political 
realities of the time. The pre-war age, marred though 
it was with stifled injustice, had an air of solidity about 
it. Nevertheless, war came; seemingly a very war to 
end war, presently traceable, like other wars, rather 
to a series of predisposing conditions than to any 
purposeful deliberation among the human actors. And 
soon it appeared that these same conditions were 
beginning to repeat themselves; France trusting to the 
strong arm to hold Germany down; Britain com- 
placent; America once more indifferent; Germany in 
despair of generous treatment, her despair at last the 
means of handing her over to dictatorship and renewed 
militarism; Italy a hot-bed of unknown potentialities; 
Europe striving for security, but refusing the price in 
terms of German equality, Allied disarmament, and 
a corporate guarantee to hold the peace; a revival of 
military alliances; lastly, an economic depression of 
unbelievable severity, enormously intensified by, and 
in turn a further aggravation to, the extremest forms 
of nationalist intransigence. Against all this, the new 
conception of international co-operation, the new 
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diplomacy, the new awareness of ordinary men and 
women, and their deep will to peace. Between the two 
opposing forces, a conflict that no thinking person can 
view with complacency; whose issue impinges on the 
personal future and happiness of every inhabitant of 
this planet. 

It is difficult to grasp what the Depression means in 
terms of human misery to the infinite mass of beings on 
whose lives it tramples, from the unemployed crafts- 
man in England to the Oriental whose livelihood has 
suddenly been conjured out of existence by some remote 
mystery in the silver-market. But, to the growing 
generation, it means everywhere that each plan, each 
ambition, each ideal with which their young lives are 
opening, faces an impartial and dispiriting handicap 
only surpassed by that of war itself. To try to build in 
the courage and hope of youth ; and to know that the 
common foundation is rotten and insecure — that is the 
meaning of growing up to find Slump on every side. 
And now the final nightmare of war, the ultimate 
disaster to the plans and schemings of each helpless, 
hopeful little human animal, looms up again. It is 
not surprising if everywhere young men and women 
who, like the present authors, are artists or educational- 
ists, or anything but politicians by nature, find them- 
selves compelled to attend to the turmoil around them 
wherein their common future is being forged, and to 
ask : “ What can we do to help get this straight ? ” 

It is extraordinary how often one asks and hears 
that question, in youth hostels, in letters to the popular 
Press, in debating clubs and university societies, and 
study groups of all shapes and kinds. And it is extra- 
ordinarily difficult to hit on the right answer. It is 
extremely easy, for example, to talk convincingly with 
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one’s friends, to form one more hopeful little political 
society, and to imagine that something is getting done. 
It is not, save in the most limited and personal of 
senses; and we most of us realise that soon enough. 
It is more realistic to put oneself behind the men and 
the organisations who are doing something on a suffi- 
cient scale to make a difference, and, as one learns and 
builds up a certain knowledge and judgment, to help 
influence their policies, support their progressive 
tendencies, and find ways to criticise their more cautious 
or inexplicit elements. 

We have tried in the present book to answer this 
question in the form : “ What can the plain man do in 
face of the menace of war ? ” We have examined the 
actions of the war-time G.O.s, taking into careful 
account the differences in the background and atmos- 
phere of that time. We have seen that, while neither 
numerous nor characteristic, they were able to achieve 
a certain spiritual victory in defence of liberal prin- 
ciples, but one irrelevant to the course of the war itself. 
We have discussed the prospects of a far wider and more 
practical mass-movement which should be by no means 
irrelevant to the fact of war. We have drawn attention 
to the post-war transformation of public awareness 
and determination in the matter of peace. But, in 
spite of such encouraging factors, we can see no real 
chance for war-resistance in present conditions. It can 
form no sort of <iltemative to the collective peace 
system. As a serviceable buttress to that system, it 
might have great possibilities during the crucial inter- 
mediate period, were it not that it cannot be expected 
to come into being on a sufficiently international basis. 
In active form, it can only operate in an aggressor 
country, and it is even there doubtful what it could 
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achieve in the swift onrush of a modem war : a war in 
which the possibility of defending even the civilian 
population from the most murderous kinds of attack is 
virtually non-existent. In the form of a gesture of moral 
leadership, its value in underlining the earnest signifi- 
cance of that will to peace most recently expressed in 
the Peace Ballot might be very considerable. But, as a 
solution of the war-problem, it can do nothing ; because 
we know that there can be no parallel movements in 
the great nations where they are most likely to be 
wanted; and because in Great Britain the problem is 
not how to stop the Government from entering wars of 
aggression in which it has not shown the slightest 
tendency to involve us, but to persuade it to undertake 
an active and definite enough part in the guaranteeing 
of future European security, and presently to face up to 
the key-issue of peace: the abrogation of national 
sovereignty in international relationships. 

We have next examined the premises of the collective 
peace system from the angle of a number of possible 
difficulties and confusions. We have noted its in- 
adequacies and the sort of direction in which alteration 
is needed to empower it for its job ; but we have elicited 
no inherent impossibility about it, nor any workable 
alternative to it in contemporary politics. We have not 
attempted to state the positive case which renders it so 
unavoidable a conclusion in the political situation of 
our day, because that case has been unanswerably 
argued by some of the most brilliant thinkers of the 
time. But we have urged the need for every thinking 
man and woman to understand it and to know to what 
steps it points. We have to realise the utter insecurity 
of the period in which we are now living. It will not 
help us, to acquire a false sense of security by relying 
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upon unpractical alternatives, nor to dissipate energy 
and goodwill in attempting to organise even a nation- 
wide movement of personal and industrial resistance 
to a British war of aggression, since that is unlikely 
to be the path by which war would come to ourselves. 
We have to admit that there is no direct and individual 
step for the plain man to take which can help to 
guarantee the peace of the world; and that only by 
learning, patiently and accurately, to judge upon 
governmental policies and to back or criticise them in 
the light of detailed, up-to-date, and technical know- 
ledge, can he play his part in the great issues on which 
his future hangs. 

This Abyssinian matter which so takes our present 
attention may still be going to go wrong ; we must be 
ready for that. Mussolini may manage to present a 
fait accompli by invading Abyssinia up to a certain point 
before economic sanctions, as applied, have had time 
to affect him seriously, and then offer negotiations on 
the basis of what he has taken ; or, in some other way, 
the League principles may be betrayed or browbeaten 
and their authority weakened. Or the ugly question of 
armed sanctions may hang in the balance, if it has 
not already been abandoned ; or it may well appear 
so dangerous that anything would be better than to 
court the risks which it involved ; and at best it is no 
easy choice. But, whatever the outcome of this particular 
crisis, good or bad, the peace-men must be able to keep 
their heads, and get ready to build up afresh if things 
go ill. If the plain citizen is to help in the critical 
decisions that are in the air now and in the next few 
years, he will have to make himself a very knowledge- 
able and responsible individual. And that, we believe, 
is the only possible answer to his question. He must 
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understand both the long-range problems of education 
and of the ultimate world unity, and the short-range 
weapons of defence against war meanwhile. He must 
read what the big men have to say, and digest their 
expert message. He must learn to elicit the day-to-day 
news from the multiform tendentiousness of the con- 
temporary newspaper, with a skilful and experienced 
eye. His business is to know, widely and wisely and in 
detail ; to spread precise, explicit conceptions and lucid 
conclusions every time he gives voice to his opinions 
or has it out with a friend; because, if he in his 
thousands and millions has the patience and tenacity 
to equip himself with the grasp and knowledge and 
wisdom to judge aright, world policies will in the long 
run be shaped to his wishes. Mankind can only find 
itself by knowledge. 


THE END 






